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LL travellers have 
i their fancies and 
their predilections. ] 
um by no means alone 
in giving Innsbruck a 
high place among my 
own. Heine rung its 





praises fifty vears ago: 
* Tuusbrack ist eine un- 
wohnliche, bléde Stadt.” 
Another has called it a 
“pearl in Austria’s beau- 
tiful crown of cities.” It was the Emperor | 
Maximilian’s favorite town, and the bean 

tiful Philippine Welser loved it hardly less 
than she graced it. A single autumn twi- 
light and starlight glimpse, years ago, im- 
pressed upon our own minds a picture of 
qnaint and curious interest, of bright and 
cheerful beauty, and of grand and noble 
surroundings, which has lasted undimmed 
through the intervening time, and which is 
now only brightened and freshened and 
more deeply imprinted by familiarity with | 
scenes which then were only suggested. In 
detail, there is not very much to describe, 


Entered according to Act of Congre ss, in the year 18 
rian of Congress, at Washington. 
Vou. LVIIL.—No. 347.—41 


but the little that there is is most note- 
worthy. The tout ensemble is lively, bus- 
thing, cleanly, and haudsome. Our windows 
look out upon the broad main thoroughfare 
of the town—a street of great width and 
finely built. In front of us stands a tall 
marble shaft bearing the statue of St. Anna, 


|its high base surmounted by life-sized tig- 
jures. Far away to the left, over the tops 


of the houses and the triumphal areh of the 
time of Maria Theresa, are the blue peaks 
To the right, 
rising like a vertical wall, as if from the very 


bordering the Brenner Pass. 


heart of the town, is the sturdy snow-streak- 


ed mountain, whence the wolves, as is told, 


used to look down into the streets and star- 
tle the citizens with their hungry howl 
ing. From the cab stand below us the 
drivers of the odd little three-cornered Ejin- 
spinners beckon us to drive. Yonder, above 
the dim areades of the older town, beside 
the broad roof of the palace, rises the towe1 
of that little court chureh which is more 
full of historie and artistic interest than 
many a great cathedral—a church whose 
broad nave is nearly filled with the superb 
sarcophagus of the great Emperor Maxi- 
milian I. 

The chief of Innsbruck’s street sights is 


79, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 
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Er amen Raines mS 
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said by Thorwaldsen to be the most pert 
existing work of their class The sar opl 
vus is inclosed by a light erille of the ni 
graceful and delicate lron-work richly 
ed. On entering the chureh, this tirne t 
cery is in harmony with the exquisite woo 
carving of the first line of pews. At ¢ 
side of the nave, between the large pil 
and at the ends of the altar ste ps, stand ce 
lossal bronze statues of the Chi perc rs t 

. his chosen friends, and his most admires 
heroes—twenty-eight in number. Both t 
tomb and these surrounding figures are min 
in accordance with his own instructio 
and in compliance with his last will. Asic 
from his relatives and family connectio 
the company includes Clovis, King of Fra 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, Theodoric, King of 
Ostrogoths, King Arthur of England, Go 
frey de Bouillon, and Ferdinand of Arag 
Of these, Theodorie and Arthur, by Pet 
Vischer, of Nuremberg, are of great art 





merit, that of Arthur especially so 
others, by different artists, are often 
tesque and curious, but as a compa ‘ 
guardian spirits about a great man’s tou 
they lend a dignity which no other dey 
could compass. They certainly give an 


the Goldenes Dachl—a heavily gilded coppei 
balcony roof, which Count Frederick of Ty1 
irnamed “of the empty pocket”) built 
nst the front of his palace in 1500, at a 
t of S70,000, as a substantial refutation 
of the popular taunt. The palace is long 
out of date, and the old quarter mn whieh it 
stands is given over to the commoner walks 
of trade, but this beautiful balcony, with 
ts vilded roof, ever remains the richest mon 
ninent of the city’s streets. The large park 
and the shaded walk beside the swift-roll- 
ing Tun might well grace a larger and riche 
town; but these and all else that Innsbruck 
has to offer must give way before the attrac- 
tions of Maximilian’s tomb. Subsequent 
visits have served to define but not to ma- 


terialize the nnearthly impression remaining 


from the first visit, made in the dusk of a 


warm November evening, when the gloom 
of the chureh was deepened by the solitary 
iltar light and the faint glimmer of candles 
ina hidden chapel where vespers were be- 
ing chanted. High up in the middle of the 
church the kneeling form of the robed mon- 
arch faces the altar. At the corners of the 
slab on which he rests are beautiful figures, 
and the sides and ends of the sarcophagus 
are panelled with twenty-four reliefs in mar 
ble, representing prominent events of Max- 
imilian’s life. Most of these are by Alex- | 
auder Colin (sixteenth century), and were | KING ARTHUR. 
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st to thissmall church which disting 
from all others. 
thie 


ythe | ¢ 


in a marked way 


very 
Its 


uccessories 


bein 


out this tomb and 
h wouldstill be memorable 


the at 


as 


e ol ore lyrvolean patriot 


ANDREAS 


Andreas Hofer, who rose from the position 
ofa village innkeeper (always @ position of 
stinetion among Tyrolean peasants) to be 
\ patriot leader in the uprising against the 
He to Tyrol 
has been to Italy. in the 
Passeier Thal is a chief historic centre of 


Bavarians, was what Gari 


mld His house 
the country, and the rooms in which he slept 
(luring his campaigns possess a similar inter 
est for the people to that of those in which 
Washington slept in his campaign through 
New England. 


it Innsbruck represents a sturdy Teutonic 


His portrait in the museum 


countryman, gorgeous with the embroidery 
and red of the of his 
valley. The engraving here given is after 


green and costume 
the miniature which is considered the most 
faithful Here, tablets 
commemorating the death of Hofer’s com- 
rades Haspinger and Speckbacher, and a 


likeness. too, are 


file 


adel 


a by 


PHAL 


model ment to those who tell 


their lead 
In 


ehurel 


lyrol 


idjoining the 
nd IL., Connt of 


ik ¢ Lbanyoe t 


Ferd 


ire 


vrave and that of his wile, Philippine Welsei 


HOFER. 


The central figure about whieh the inter 
of this gathers that 
this beautiful daughter of an Augsburg met 


est reyvion most ot 


Is 


chant, whe made here her cherished home 


whose and gentle characte 
d her 


that 


and rtues ne 
beauty 
of the 


}« rsonave 


less than hei so TlX¢ 
the 


real a 


memory 


mn hearts people she is as 


to them now as when she 
lived among them three hundred years ago, 
and who has rescued her worthy husband 
from the oblivion which, in much Jess than 
three centuries, few Their ¢ 
tle, Amras, stands on a superb hill 
drive from the town, with 
from the highlands of 


the 


sO escape. as 
an hour’s 
aH View Teat hing 
Bavaria to the lofty 
Upper Inn, and stretching 


across the fertile maize grown plain to the 


peaks ot 


great snow-covered mountain back of Inns 
It is now the property of the Em 
peror of Austria, and the prim ipal part ot 


bruck. 








PHULLIPDINE 


s . ( ection, formed by Ferdinand, 
is Wwe is the best portrait of its beautiful 
nisti las been removed to the liperial 
Muse it Vienna. It is still, however, 
ricl 1 obje oft great interest, having a 
Ie CO fioh of armor and arms, and the 
st of furniture of Philippine’s apart 
t s Among these are rare cabinets, o1 
vals, Sp s, and writing-tables of the 
es orkmanship and of extravagant 
ost In n y of the rooms the fine old 
irved four-posters are still standing, and 
e cou sss bedroom is still furnished as 
vh she used it, including the cradle in 
whic hey mbies were rock 


ad. Phe collec 


is Of great Interest, among 


hilippine Welser at fifty-two, 


eautiful, and late portrait of Maria 

s 1 her widow’s dress Most of the 

i vere heated with highly ornamented 

erra-cotta stoves. Even in these minor de 

i he profuse expenditure, which is ey 

I ere noticeable, is COUSpPleuous, The 

hole istle is beautifully maintained, and 

4 CEE o be told, so rich is it still, for the 

me whe t was occupied, that its chief 
treasures | | 


been taken away. 


WELSER, COUNTESS OIF 
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It is not the least a 
bruck that its surroundings 
charming walks and drives. 


od thing about Inns 


afford mi 
We drove o1 
afternoon up the zigzag course of the great 
Brenner highway, climbing always, but a 
ways gently, up the valley of the Sill, made 
more the remarkable 
construction of the Brenne Railway, whose 
cuttings and 


interesting now by 


tunnels and arches and en 
bankments, seen from the opposite heights, 
look Hike toy marvels of Lilliputian eng 

Such a combination of rich hill-side 
wooded slope, deep 


heers 


rushing glacial 
river, rocky mountain-top,and peaceful sun 


lit beauty is rarely seen. 


gorge, 





Closing the view 
before us, and rising like a barrier against 
the apparent trend of the valley, stands the 
great pointed peak of the Serlos. 

the road and a short, steep cart 
path, we come suddenly upon the deep and 
steep-sided Stubaier Thal, at 


Leaving 
climbing 


whose head, 
lapping over the edge of a great mountal 
top, hangs the eternal Stubaier 
This is the very heart of the mountains 

a valley scored deep among their highest 
peaks. 


Glaciel 


The group by which it is surround 
ed carries no fewer than eighty glaciers, 
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roftthem of the first rank. 


lan forty peaks to 
h its sick valleys lead 

close to the 10,000-foot 
e of elevation, and othet 


ubers of the Oecetzthal 





1, and other gvorges 
nye their glacial tloods 
iv. help to make up this 
tre of the Tyro 
1 Alps. Our view into 

\ s valley of grandeur was 
mi a sweet-smelling hay 

vhere cheerful women 

d virls were raking the 

drows, where fragrant- 

ithed cows were draw- 
hay-wagons, and where 

rdy men were busy load- 

the fresh-cured crop. 

ir down in the valley, high 

yon itslittle alps, and cling- 

y to lts steeper a clivities, 

n-houses and Sennerin’s 

ts and peaceful villages 

ter a population — to 

om this mountain valley 

he centre of the universe, 

ho here toil and weep and 

ove and die, all unconseious 

{the great world which lies 

ond their almost impass 

| le cliffs. The field where 
" e sat belongs to a great 
ountain Gasthaus, where 

Andreas Hofer held his last 





d-quarters. It is a very 

urge house, and its cheerful 

Kellnerin showed us all its TERRA-COTTA STO AT AMBA 
steries: its clean bed 


oms; its “Speise-Saal;” its quaint old | saints and Madonnas frescoed on if 
| 


its outer 
wd-finished “Sitz,” where the peasants) wall 


vather for their evening beer: its milk-room, It would be ungrateful to dismiss the 
th brimming pans and well-scoured nten- | subject of Im 
all) Mr. Franz Unterberger and his shop, whiel 


der the same huge roof; its ornamental 


varden, with a little fountain, and tl 


sbruck withont referring te 
sils; its stables for horses and cattle 
is a sort of travellers’ head-quarte 


rs, store¢ 
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and the beautiful collection ot photographs 


Which his enterprising camera has brought 
from all the land. “* Bild-hau- 
, or ornamental wood- 
more 


yuarters ot 


ng” (pieture-hewing 


carving, is nowhere 


artistic than in 
this part of Tyrol, and Unterberger’s exhib- 
ts at Philadelphia and at Paris gave evi- 
dence of the great excellence here attained. 
The relief carvings of Tyrolean character 
cenes are incomparably fine. Toa stranger 
the best thing about the shop is Mr. Unter- 
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tion (Innsbruck is nearly 2000 feet abo 
the Its interval for miles is almost 
exclusively occupied with broad fields of 
Indian corn, giving it a home-like air to the 
American eye, 


Sea). 


A good idea of the characteristies of t hi 
country and the people of North Tyrol 
given by Grohman in his Tyrol and the Ty 
olese, trom which one may gather inform 
tion concerning the winter climate and o: 
( upatious unknown to those who only make 


MAKLLA THERESA STRASSE, INNSIKKRUCK, 


berger himself. He speaks English perfect- 
ly,andis a manof the quickest intelligence, 
We found 
him always ready, without the least refer 


to 


and learned in Tyrolean matters, 


ence his interest in us as customers, to 


vive us the fullest information and advice. 
Phe valley of the Inn above Innsbruck 


Thal 
travel, the 


the Oberinn lies out of the route of 
road striking 
off to the left and winding up the wild Sill 
Thal. 


veneral character as 


that 


ordinary Brenne 
The upper valley presents the same 
that 
mountarus 


below the city, 
are drawn 


towether, and its bed, rising higher and high- 


Suave Its closer 
r, comes nearer to their summits. It is es- 
a part of this * Val Deliciosa,” fer- 
tile, populous, busy, and cheerful. 


sentially 
Telfs, one 
if its considerable villages, is a charming 
example of the larget In 
ts remoteness if promises to remain forever 
the march of 


valley centres, 


inconscious of more modern 
improvement, 

Che summer heats of the Inn Thal. are far 
greater and more persistent than would be 
supposed from its position on the northern 


slope of the Alps and its « onsiderable eleva- 


a holiday run through the country in the 
summer months. Mr. Groliman is half Tyi 
himself, and seems to be as familia 
with the hardy sports of the country as 
with those of England, where his other halt 
belongs. He describes vividly the terrible 
straits to which the frugal Tyrolese peas 
ants are reduced by the deep and persistent 
snow, Which entirely cuts off many of the 
valleys from communication with the outes 
world for months together. Mountain huts 
are sometimes entirely buried; and he re 


olese 


counts the rescue of an aged couple who 
had been imprisoned for nine days, with 
only a goat and a few loaves of bread foi 
their’ support. Chamois-hunting and the 
shooting of the black-cock, both contined to 
the higher and more remote mountaintops, 
are sports involviuvg the greatest fortitude 
and power of endurance, and are always at 
tended with danger. For a picture of Ty 
rolean life in the remoter valleys I know 
of nothing so striking and effective as a lit 
tle story called Geier-Wally—nothing the 
reading of which so exactly anticipates the 
impressions which one’s first trip produces. 




















The persistence with which humanity at- 
taches itself to fertile land without regard 
to danger is illustrated elsewhere than here. 
rhe peasants on the slopes of Vesuvius push 
their cultivation and plant their homes in 
the very track of a possible lava stream, 
and, all the world over, facility for obtaining 
a livelihood blinds the cultivator to all risks. 
Groliman says: “In the Wild-Schénan, North 
Tyrol, not a few of the houses are built on 
such steep slopes that a heavy chain has 
to be Jaid round the houses and fastened to 
some firm object bowlder 
In one village off the 
Puster Thal, and in two others off the Ober 
inn Thal, many of the 
chureh with crampoons on their feet, the 
terrible | 


ropes on 


a large tree or 
of rock higher up 


villagers come t 


steep s which their huts 
are built, somewhat like a swallow’s nest on 


a wall, requiring this precautionary meas- 


ure In Moos—a village not very far from 
the Brenner, having a population of eight 


hundred inhabitants—more than three hun- 
dred men and women have been killed since 
1758 by falls from the incredibly steep slopes 
upon which the pasturages of this village 


are situated. So steep are they, in faet, that 





mily 





coats, and even they not every 


vhere, can be trusted to eraze on 
them, and the hay for the larger eat 
tle has to be cnt and gathered by the 
hand of man.” 

I have myself walking 
among the hills, little stores of grass 
piled against the upper side of 
tecting had 


by 


seen, in 


pro 
trees, where it 
in armtfuls 


been brought 


when ent the spike shod 
The hay-makers gather their lit 


tle crops here and there on the steep gvTass 


mower, 


patches, almost at the limit of vegetation, 
pack it in nets or in sheets, and bring it on 
their shoulders down the steep and dan 
gerous paths. My earlier idea of an “ alp” 
was that of a level platean at the top of 
Alps which are even 
nearly level are very rare, especially among 
the higher elevations. 


the lower mountains. 


Generally they are 
so steep, SO broken, and SO TnACcK essible that 
one eattle are 


wonders how 


got to them, 
and how they can be trusted to graze over 
them. 


and it 


These alps are bounded by no fences 


must be an anxious task for those 


who have the herds in charge to get them 
Kach nn) 


-sounding 


safely together at milking-time. 
imal wears its bell, not the hollow 
dull cow-bell with 
but musical in tone, 


which we are familiar, 


and heard for a much 
The alpine hut and the 
Sennerin, or dairy-maid, who spends the 
whole summer in nearly solitary attention 
to her arduous duties, are 


greater distance. 


not altogether 


what one’s imagination might depict. She 








* WRESTLING. FROM A 


s not the d 


nor is 


her 
more ethe 


rv-maid of poe try, 
filled with the 


Yet 


and 


Temporary home 


real pastoral ations these peo 


ple, too, have a romantic imaginative 


side to their lives, and are happy and whole- 

some and content 
The agriculture of North Tyrol, outside 
of the valley of the Inn, is mostly contined 
t ery stall operations. <A few eattle, a 
few sheep, a little poultry, a few small fields, 
anda mountar pasture constitute the stock 
in trade on which the industrious and fru 
gal pair bring up their family in comfort 
ind deceney, accumulate portions for thei 
daughters, and lay aside a provision for their 
own old age Labor-saving hardly exists. 
very thing is accomplished by unmitigated 
ind unremitted toil, In youth and in ear 
y life the people are stalwart, active, and 
but old age comes very early, and 


it forty the vigor of manhood and woman 


hood is passed —the activity and vigor, but 
not the endurance up to re ally old age even 
slight little women Carry enormous loads in 
the baskets at their backs up and down 


steep rough h sides and mountain paths, 


Where an unaccustomed tourist must puff 

md toil to move his own unencumbered 

person, 

~ It is not easy to see how in a country so 

broken as this, and where so many farms 
d even whole villages have no aecess to 


market 


except over mountain foot paths, 
iny system could be introduced which would 
vhten the labor of the people, On not one 


in the mountain valleys could 


machine be used, and from at 


half of the hay and grain fields the 
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whole crop has to be carried away on the 
heads and shoulders of the people. Some 
thing might be gained by the introduction 
of a better race of cattle, but it is a question 
whether these too would not deteriorate un 
der the constant exercise needed to pick up 
The eon 
ditions of living are very much modified by 
the wandering propensity which is so com 


a living on these broken pastures. 


mon among the Tyrolese. As musicians, as 
peddlers, as cattle-dealers, and as mechan 
ics they wander over the wide world, bring 
Ing home a comfortable protit and a quit k 
ened intelligence. 

The mental and moral characteristics of 
any people can of course be only very im 
perfectly measured by the casual travellet 
The Tyrolese are represented as being ex 
tremely superstitious and priest-ridden, but 
They 
are unquestionably honest and faithful, and 
universally temperate. Probably every man, 
woman, and child in Tyrol drinks beer and 
wine as constantly and as freely as we drink 
water; but during all of my journeyings in 
all parts of the country I have not seen a 
single person either drunk or under any con 
siderable influence of drink. 


no evidence of this was obvious to me. 


There are, too, 
very slight evidences of poverty, and beg 
gars are rare. 
ly at 


Among themselves, especial 
the Gasthiiusern the 
younger men are noisy and uproarious, and 
much given to bad music and harsh play. 
Some of their games are rough to brutality, 


the evening 


ih 


and it is not long since the use of the knife 
was a constant accompaniment of their quar- 
rels. 


Wrestling and “ finger-hacking” (hooking 
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niddile fingers and twisting for the mas- | near Gossensass both of the mouths ¢ 
even at the risk of the joint) are st sight from the car windows at the san 

ion, and are watched by comrades with | time. The scenery traversed througho 
same lterest which attaches to a cock the whole distance is of the wildest te eee 

, or a dog-tight in England Anrong a| romantic character, and as the road follo 
e whose life makes physical endurance | the course of the old highway between Get 
dinal virtue, these ti uUsotstrengthaud | many and Italy, it is f ot STOLL tel 
ibility to endure pain are regarded | est from the repeated and stoutly contested 
ests of manliness, and eve the women | struggles tor its possession from the time 
vitness them applaud their most bru-|of the Romans down to that of Andreas 
inifestations. Hoter Old castles and monasteries, some 
Phere are few railways more interesting | in ruins, some still oc ipied by private 
j traveller familiar with the construe families, some turned to Stadthauses the 
f public works than that which cross some to breweries, give that marked differ 

e Brenner Pass trom Inusbruck to Bot- | enee which always exists between Europe 
It is nearly eighty miles long, and was | an scenery and our own After crossing thi 
in four years. The natural difticul- | Brenner the course of the road strikes thi 


were even greater than those of the | valley of a little brook which gathers re- 


nering, or of the \pennine road from | foreements 


Ss it goes, and becomes a roa 


Pistoja to Bologna. Within a distance of | river—the Eisach—long before it falls int 
more than twenty miles it makes an! the Adige at Botzen. Botzen lies 3500 feet 

nt of 2200 feet, with a nearly uniform | below the summit of the pass, deep dow 
dient of 1 in 40. Its escarpments and | between the red porphyry clitts by which 


iukments are prodigious, and their pro-| its plain is bordered, and in the lixuriant 
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ection against the wash of the monntain-| climate of North Italy. The hill-sides and 
side is admirably provided for. At one point | the valley are covered with abundant vines, 
vhere the banks of the Sill afforded an in-| grown on thickly covered sloping trellises 
secure foundation for the abutments of a| and slow-turning wheels of Egyptian device 
ridge, the river itself was turned by a tun- | lift up the water of the Eisach to irrigate 
el throngh the rock, the old bed being | the grass that grows beneath them. 
rossed on anembankment. The road pass- As Innsbruck is the metropolis of North 
es through twenty-two tunnels, the longest Tyrol, so is Botzen that of Sonth Tyrol 
if them 2750 feet. Several of these tunnels! But what a suffocating, close, stuffy, foul 
ire built on considerable curves, and of one | smelling metropolis it is! It has the cred- 
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it of having been founded by the Romans, 
and its business streets are bordered by the 
heavy and gloomy arcades common to hot 
climates. Many have spoken of it as a 
charming town; but in our repeated expe- 
riences we have found ourselves assailed by 


such indescribable odors and oppressed by | 


such an absence of light and cheerfulness 
that we have come to regard it rather as a 
necessary stopping-place on the road to 


other pots. Whence its smells come its | 


street smells, I mean; the source of its house 
smells is too obvious to be doubted—I have 
never been able to discover; for Botzen is 
essentially a city of clean streets. It is well 
supplied with fountains of clear water, and 
the turbid tide of the Adige sends a copious 
and rapid flow through all its streets. This 
latter runs through covered gutters with 
openings at frequent intervals, where wom- 
en kneel over their wash-boards as at a 
brook-side. Itwasastifling hot night when 
we arrived, and we supped in the open air 
in front of a restaurant. The broad side- 
walk was already filled with guests, and our 
table was set out in the open roadway, 


curiosity to make a memorandum of out 


where friendly dogs assisted at our meal, 
and made themselves and us much at home 
The fare was unusually good, and I had the 


menu and of our bill, which is as follows (for 
two persons): 





English filet of beef, with egg.... .-. 0.480 
Potatoes, sautées.......... ... occurs Wee 
Macaroni a l'Italienne.... cnnwen 
Salad, with cheese........... - ‘ 0.156 
Omelette aux confitures.......... -- 0.112 
Tyrol red wine (one bottle)............. 0.120 
One cup of coffee with milk............ 0.016 
One cup of black coffee.... sees 3¥ee OD 
One cigar ‘ ; 0.0380 
Fee to waiter... oh 0.125 





Making a total of one dollar, five cents, and 
three mills. 

Botzen has a church of somewhat eel 
brated beauty, and the piazza commands : 
glorious view of the high-perched Rosengat 
ten, one of the most characteristic groups of 
the whole dolomite formation, more con 
pletely a collection of grand “ pinnacles 
than any other that we have seen. Th 
view of this followed us well ont on the road 
toward Meran, through the broad and fer 





te 





their hamlets, We 
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Adige Valley, Inxuriant with fig-trees 
d vines, with olives, tall cypresses, and all 
characteristic vegetation of the South, 
illed in and sheltered on both sides by 
ind porphyry mountains, high up on whose 


opes the hardy cultivators of its rich soi 


ive planted their 


wm - houses anil 


ere still in Tyrol, 


near the castle, indeed, which vave its hame 
to the country, but in the richest valleys of 


Lombardy and Venetia we could not have 
wen surrounded by a landscape of more 
thoroughly Southern aspect. 

The nobles and the monks of the olden time 
knew well how to select the most beautiful 
nd commanding sites for their habitations, 
and the high hill-sides of the Adige Valley 
are as rich as the banks of the Rhine with 
the ruins of their castles and their monas 
teries. At Terlan, an hour's drive from Bot 
en, the village church has a conspienous 
eaning tower, said to have been built by 
the architect of the tower of Pisa, who is 
laimed by the Tyrolese as a countryman. 
If the tower of Pisa is no more suecesstul in 
ts architectural effect than the tower of 
erlan, it is a shabby builder's trick, with 
ont beanty and without special interest 
The Terlan tower is a very large one, and is 
nelined at an awkward and uncomfortable 
ingle; but its centre of gravity falls well 
within its base, and no especial skill was 
needed in its construction. The tradition 


of the nei; 
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hborhood says that it was bu 


erect, and has taken its inclination fron 


settlement of the foundation, which rests 


} 


the alluvial deposit of the valley, and is 
often deeply submerged by the floods of thie 


Adige, 


i 


SE al 


The Finspinner horse seems to he Thal 
quainted with oats, but he takes his hay at 


very short stages of his journey.  *“ Lisa,” 





our comfortable bay mare, was hauled up 


at the tumble-down little inn of a tumble 


lage, among the vines and 


down little vi 
olives, for her habitual refreshment We 
found the interior comfortable and clean, 
and the Terlaner wine delicate and good 
The gradations of rank among the working 
people always struck us as curious. The 
peasant drivers of our humble drags seemed 
never to perform the office of groom. Phe 
stable-boy of the Gasthaus always takes 
charge of the feeding and watering, the 
driver meanwhile taking his quarter lites 
of red wine, and tipping the hostler with a 
petty fee, like a gentleman. As the after 
noon wore on, our wrinkled and antiquated 
Jehu grew communicative He was proud 
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seventy-two 
nent to 
thre 
postilion 


,and he needed lit 
back the 
railroads, when 


wande | 

ot 
the 
Ot 


to 
s before 


Tine 


ith 


, 
diligences 


all the hard-rid 
hich he had belonged, he 


rode ovel 


great post routes. 
y company te 
Ile seemed to regard himselt 

Hing monument ofa period 

ver to return, rhe present 

ft travel and frequent changes 

had no interest for him. 


1 Rip \ Winkle 


of life lay 


He was a dreamy 
the inte 
in the past, until, we 
ne discharged, and a return freight from 
ran being in order, the present, with its 


an , With whom 


only 


ly bread, came bravely to the front. 
Few places along the southern slope of 
Alpine reputation, 
v deserve it so well, as the’ beautiful 
th-resort of Meran. It lies at the north 
s de of the broad valley of the 
the of the mountains, and 
Vhere a bend of the valley carries the pro- 
well the 


‘ . Its those in 


range have such a 


Adige, close 
shelter 


aed 


tection around toward 
to 


health lies in the prominence every where 


west and 


draw back robust 
viven to its restorative characteristics. It 
is emphatically and conspicuously a “ Kur 
sf fol On the other 
hand, many of the appliances for the com- 
fort and entertainment of the sick are of a 
sort to increase the attractions for the well. 
Phrough the town runs the very swift and 
copious torrent of the Passeier, the banks 
of which are pleasantly laid out 


} 
slae 


ort a resort invalids. 


the sunny 
as a Winter promenade with sheltered 
basking the shady (the 
Summer prome nade) with cool retreats and 
rustic 


places, and side 
seats under the cover of dense trees 
and immediately over the rapids. By mu- 
nicipal regulation every guest, whether a 
Kur subject or not, 


must contribute his 


weekly fee for the support of the Kursaal, 
He 
perhaps for his 


the reading-room, the brass-band, ete. 
enjoys them all the more 
sound condition. 

No of Yankees could have 
turned the whims and fantasies of invalids 
to better account than have the physicians 
and the lodging house keepers oft Meran. 
hey left no curative 
unturned. The grape cure, the whey cure, 
the cow-milk cure, the sheep-milk cure, wa- 
ter cure, pheumatice cure, and every thing 
which may tickle the faney of a malad 
imaginaire is worked up to its last piteh; 


COMMUnITEY 


seem to have 


stone 


and if faith in means is equal to the abun- 
dant and various healing provision, Meran 
must be a man’s 
may, indeed, well be 


sick very paradise. It 


that withont any of 
these artificial accompaniments, for its pure 


mountain air, its 


great freedom from wind 


and dust, and its most equable climate (save 


in the heat of summer), must combine with 
its abundant vegetation and its most charm- 


ing landscape to stimulate nature to her 


own best restorative processes. Whateyes 
may be its effect upon the sick, I ean vou 
most heartily for its value to the well, ti 
in few places have I found myself so incite: 


to the best mental and bodily ettort as he 
not 


the stimulus and excitement of thy 
higher, crisper mountain air, where one n 
be led to tax life’s powers inordinately, b 
a Wholesome feeling of energy which tits 
fol 


man his best and steadiest 


work. Ané 
uot work only, for nowhere else 
and uninterrupted the 


niente of able-bodied and vigorous manhovr 


doe Ss 80 
idleness, dolce | 
come so natural and leave so little regret 
It seems as though time spent in the pures 
loating here were really time gained in one 
life and memory. 

There is no rose without its thorn. Me: 
ran, the charming, the sunny, the serene 
the health-giving, the life-cheering Merai 
has askeleton in its closet askeleton whose 
dry bones rattle and send a shudder throug! 
the nerves, through the very marrow, ev: 
of its most robust visitors. How much mor 
must it affect those who are already wi 
strung by real illness, or, still worse, by fan 
cied invalidism! The deep sleep which its 
pure fresh air so fosters is broken as wit 
the very falling of the heavens. The tran 
quil reverie to which its soft acacia shad 
invites the happy soul is crushed as 
the angry voice of devils. 


with 
The idle sauntei 
beside its noisy, tumbling Passeier Bach, the 
complete absence of thought to which the 
most active mind is wooed by its ceaseless 
swirl is changed to torture as with the sud 
den crashing of the very ear-drums. In the 
still hour of the night and in the 
broad light of serene day it comes, all un 
awares and unexpected, and grinds the very 
soul with its harsh turmoil. 


sweet 


The enterpris 
ing doctors and landlords, and the munici- 
pality itself, may do their bravest and best 
to make their town a haven of health and 
rest: the priests, whose hand seems turned 
against all mankind, hold the instrument 
of torture with a firm grasp, and turn it re 
By 
day and by night, in season and out of 
season, and without rhyme or reason, the 
“harsh iron clangor of the bells, bells, bells,” 
leaves no rest for body or soul, and makes 
life here, where all else is calin and quiet and 
peaceful, a constant alternation of delight 
and misery. Indolence, reverie, sleep, and 
all tranquillity are hour by hour jarred and 
broken by a senseless jangle of brazen noise, 
as church tower after church tower takes up 
the oft-repeated alarm, and sends its fiend 
ish vibrations through every unaccustomed 
brain. 

In all parts of Tyrol the common people 
adhere to their native characteristics, lit- 
tle influenced by any tide of foreign travel 
that may flow past them. Nowhere else is 
this more true than at Meran. The streets 


morselessly in every suffering breast. 
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filled with bare- 
ed peasants wear 
pointed brigand 

hats, leather breech 
es, € imbroidered belts, 
and broad green 
suspenders covering 
them like vests: the 
shabbiest hats are 
decked with feathers 
unl flowers, and in 
the smallest detail of their life and con- 
versation the people are purely and only 
Tyrolean. They trudge through the 
streets with heavily laden baskets at 
their backs, or drive their oddly yoked 
cows before the clumsy basket-bodied 
wagons, as their ancestors may have 
done, and probably did do, five hundred 
vears ago. Surely few other peoples 
could live thus for years side by side 
and face to face with money-spending 
and modern-dressed strangers from all 
corners of Christendom and remain so 
entirely unafiected by the contact. 

A gentleman to whom I took letters in- 
troduced me to one of the largest farmers 
of the district, who kindly explained to 
me many details ofthe methods of cultiva- 
tionin vogue. The land is extremely fertile. 
Not only in the valley, but every where on 
the hills and mountain-sides, wherever a lit- 
tle land is free from rock and stone, all the 
usual Northern farm crops thrive remarka- 
bly; and not only these, but the vine, the 
lig, and the Spanish chestnut as well, save 
in too high or too exposed situations.* The 
land is almost exclusively owned by those 
who till it. As is always the case with an 
industrious people farming its own rich 

Ty 


he statement often made that the lemon grows 
out-of-doors here and ripens its fruit well is practical- 
ly a misstatement. It does grow out-of-doors (in the 
summer-time), and it does ripen its fruit (in warm 
sunny corners), but the tubs in which it grows have 


to be moved into glass houses for winter. 


land, the 

whole agricultur- 

al community is 

in a very prospel 

ous condition,aud 

individuals of more than comfortable wealth 
are by no means rare. The grape is the most 
conspicuous crop, and very fair red wine is 
abundant and cheap. Here, as in most of 
Northern Italy, the vines are grown on trel- 
lises, forming, with their thick foliage, what 
may best be described as a series of * lean- 


to” roofs, facing toward the sun, and sup- 


ported by substantial timber at a height 
which makes it possible to enltivate Indian 
corn under them. Excepting a strip a few 


| feet wide along the rows of vines which is 


Get Mined) Mineatiginee 
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kept clean and well hoed, the intervening 
ground is occupied by grass or corn, or ocea- 
by 
ire far more picturesque and attractive than 
the Lima-bean-like 
Rhine the M 
the dense shading of the whole ground, and 
of and the 
fervening spaces, have much to do with 
the quality of the wine made, which, though 
Wholesome 


sionally other crops. These vineyards 


plantations along the 
and osel, but it is possible that 


the enltivation eran 


vrass on 


and palatable, is by no means 


VINEYARD WATOIL, 


comparable to wine of a corresponding grade 
vrown in the Rhineland, or in France, where, 
also, the bean-pole system prevails, 


Not only in the valley, but almost equally | 


on the hills, even to a great height, irriga- 
tion to the sheet-anchor of the 
Water abundant, and, as_ the | 
streams are fed from the mountain-tops 
often from glaciers), it is constant through- 
out the summer; during the summer months 
there is never a lack. It is applied to the 
at certain seasons, and to wheat and | 
grain crops, but the great use of this 
aid is upon the grass fields, which are copi- 
ously flooded about once a week. I 


seems be 


farmer. Is 


vines 


other 


have 
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like a clear idea of its methods of practica 
operation, that I shall not attempt any com 
plete description of them here. All of its 
details are extremely simple. On other th 

quite flat land the inclination given to the 
gutters, and the consequent rapidity of t] 

flow, is much greater than Thad supposed 
Even in the minor channels in a grass field 
the current runs nimbly on, and the mai 

feeder for a field a babbling 
brook. The quantity of water used is mor 
than I had thought, but not so great that 


ten-acre is 


by the use of simple methods of storing 
and occasional discharge) the process might 
not be adopted very widely in our Eastei 
States. 

I had equally failed to realize the etiect 
to be obtained by thorough irrigation ; it 
one of those things which “must be seen te 
understood.” I think that there was 
hardly a day from the time when we left 
Salzburg until we 


reached Turin when we 
did not see irrigation going on, and quite up 
to the end of September there was hardly a 
day when we did not see hay-making. I 

many the fourth and in 
the fifth crop was being cut, and always 
crops of very respectable yield. If I lad 
learned no other lesson from my journey, | 
should be amply repaid by the realization 
it has given me of the great importance of 
irrigation, on the very small scale as well as 
on the large; of the almost universal ability 
to make use of it 


cases SOC Cases 


in one way or another; 
and of the extreme simplicity and cheapness 
of its methods. 

Our short stay only sufficed for the merest 
taste of the excursions which are one of the 
chief attractions of the region. We were 
told that we might renew every day for a 
month the delightful experiences in walks 
and rides and drives which made our 
journ in this land of the vine and the tig 
and the snow-capped peak seem quite unique 
among our adventures. The great object 
of interest, that which is first pointed out 
by the arriving coachman, which holds the 
most prominent place among the vanities 
of the community, and which really deserves 


sO 


all its praise, is the venerable Schloss Tirol. 


Curious and interesting, but not in itself es- 
pecially remarkable, it trembles on the bor 
der line between ruin and restoration, be- 


tween neglect and care. Standing on a iow 


| hill with an indifferent outlook, it would be 


no more than any ordinary castle in Tyrol; 
but planted on the crest of a grand spur of 
the mountain, 1200 feet above the town, 
with an outlook up and down the valley of 


| the Adige, it commands a view of unrivalled 


beauty and variety. To the left, the broad 
deep trough where the Adige tlows to join 
the Eisach at Botzen is a very paradise of 
fertility and luxuriance, bordered by the 


read so much about the processes of irriga- | deep green vegetation and the grand red 
ion for years, without getting any thing| rocks of the porphyry mountains through 
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pric Wea crane ; 
por | ¥ 
on ey 


i 


ich it has been cut. Standing sentinel |ing. It is a real eastle of very old date, but 
er this valley is the high sharp protile of | it has been preserved from decay and kept 
Mendel Spitz. To the right, far below, | fresh and most habitable. Like all of its 
the tumbling white torrent of the river | contemporaries, it stands on a cliff which is 
ring its way over sharp rocks and among | difficult of access. 
viders, and making a rapid descent of It was on our way to this castle that we 
ily a thousand feet. Farther on, the cold- | first saw the traditional vineyard guardian 
ind higher but still rich agricultural vale | of the Tyrol —an example of “costume” in 
the Vintehgan. Over and beyond this | its maddest development—wearing the Ty1 
seen the Ortler Spitz, the Laaser Ferner, | olese dress, resplendent with unusual colors, 


19 i alg i sR Ra 


d other white-shrouded members of the) and a huge head-dress of feathers and fox 
thal group. The whole transition from | tails and all manner of outlandish decora 
warm and fertile plains of the South to | tion, The ancient purpose of this “ get up” 
dead reign of eternal snow is covered by | was to strike terror into the hearts of grape 

mere turning of the eyes from left to right. | loving boys and girls. More recently its 

Chis old stronghold has the unusual dis- | object is said to be the amusement of ton 

ction of having given its name to the | ists, the more serious business of protecting 

il to which its possessions were added by | property depending on the fact that the 

e marriage of one of its daughters, Mar- | guardian carries fire-arms and has authori 
retta Maultasch, to the reigning count. ty to use them. 

Seen from the town, it seems neither very Notwithstanding all the inviting journey 
way nor very high, but [ found it a} that lay before us, and despite its misera 

rd hour's scramble for my little mountain | ble and incessant bells, the temptation was 

vse from the hotel to its dependent vil- | strong to lay aside all energy and ambition, 

ve, Dorf Tirol. At first the roadway and to idle away the rest of our holiday in 

ved with long stones laid across it—was | lovely Meran; but it would be as hard to 

nost like a staircase, and its steep course | tear ourselves away a month later, and we 
continued so long that when we came out | drove back one fine morning toward Botzen. 

von the crest we had the curious illusion | But what a freight we took with us!—what 
of water running up hill. The irrigation | a fund of new-found impressions, what mem 
ditch at the road-side was flowing rapidly | ories of the sweet valley of Meran, and ot 
toward us, but the sudden change in the!) the mountains and hills, and of the great 
vrade of the road, and the steep mountain- | Vintehgau portal to the high Alpine coun 

de in front of us, made it hard to realize | try where the Oetzthal group guards the 
that we were not descending. western frontier of Tyrol! 

The old lords of Schloss Tirol added to 
the inaccessible steep on which they found ae — — " — 
ed their fortress the further security of a PE TRUE HEAVEN. 
ong tunnel through the hill as an easily de Tue bliss for which our spirits pine, 
fensible entrance, with the inscription, “Im That bliss we feel shall yet be given 
perator Gloriosus Viae istius Autor.” The Somehow, in some far realm divine, 
hill is ofa sort of hardened clay or softened Some marveilous state we hame a heaven 
stone, Which is slowly washed away by rain. Is not the bliss of languorous hours, 


Ilere, as in other similar formations, there A elory of calm measured range, 
feeds our noblest powers 


occurs the curious “ phenomenon” of earth But life which 
On wonders of eternal change; 


pyramids, The whole hill-side is flanked by 

tall pinnacles of earth, each surmounted by A heaven of action freed from strife, 

i large bowlder. These stones have served With ampler ether for the scope 

as umbrellas to protect the earth under them Of an immeasurable life, 

from the reach of the rain, which has gradu- And an unbaftfled, boundless hope ; 

ally washed away the intervening mass, and A heaven wherein all discords cease, 

left them standing like light-houses with Self-torment, doubt, distress, turmoil, 

black rocks in the place of lanterns. They The core of whose majestic peace 

are a weird-looking company to come upon Is God-like power of tireless toil— 

at twilight, and one almost hesitates to leave Toil without tumult, strain, or jar, 

them behind unquestioned as he dives into With grandest reach of range indued, 

the dark Knappenloch, and rides on among Unchecked by even the farthest star 

the shades of the Middle-Age bandits and That trembles through infimtude, 

marauders who used to make its vault echo In which to soar to higher heights 

with their riotous jeers, as they rode home, Through widening ethers stretched abroad 

booty-laden, in the old barbarous days of Till in our onward, upward flights, 

the robber knights. We touch, at last, the feet of God! 
Another castle, “ Schloss Trantmansdorf,” Time swallowed in Eternity! 

to which we were taken quite unawares by | No future evermore, no past, 

a driver who gave us a twilight airing, is, in But one unending Now to be 

its very different way, hardly less interest- | A boundless circle round us cast. 
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SCULPTURE 


“EVE BEFORE TUE FALL, HIRAM POWERS 


SCULPTURE IN AMERICA 


| l is a generally conceded fact that since 
the death of Michael Angelo the art of 
sculpture has made little progress in the ex 
pression of the ideal. It has, instead, indi 
cated a lack of steadiness of purpose and a 
want of freshness and intellectual grasp that 
place the plastic art of the last three centu- 
ries in a lower rank than that of the classic 
and the middle ages. 

It is, therefore, a matter of surprise that 
in a& people apparently so unideal as our 
own, and engaged in struggling to win for 
itself a right to exist among the wilds of a 
new world, that we find that so much evi- 
dence has already been shown of an appre- 
ciation for sculpture. It is true that we 
have not yet produced any masterpieces that 
can rank with those of antiquity; but, on 
the other hand, some of our plastic art com- 
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pares favorably with the best that has 
created in modern times. 

ot 
never 


Some our most successful sculptors 
at le 
not systematically placed themselves unde) 


the tuition of a 


have 


been abroad, o1 have 


ast 


foreign master, while all 


have indicated in their tendencies a natural 
ith the 


which has been rather 


sympathy w modern 


the di 


movement of 
sculpture, in 
rection of allegory, portraiture, and genre 


lift When the an 
cients represe¢ nted Venus or Jove 


suggested by domestic 


1h Thharbole 


they sculptured a being in whose actual ex 


istence they believed, and thus a profound 


reverence inspired the work of the maste1 


When the s« ulptor ot the Middl Aves carved 
the deeds of the Saviour, or the saints. or the 


Last Judgement, he was moved by dee p love 


or reverential awe, aud an unquestioning 


belief in the events he was commemoratin 


the 


of those 


But 


none 


sculptor of our time, believing in 


things as actual realities, but 


possibly as types of certain emotions and 


ith 


Intellectual 


conditions, is unable to them w 


regard 


heart feeling, but merely with 


perception, and thus resorts to allegory as 
a form of expression for the finer sentiments 
which inspire his efforts. 
the v 
when 


that 
be created except 
emotion stimulates the lagmation 
than the Portraiture 
characteristic of the Roman school of s ulp 
ture, and at 
rank in the 
real results in an 
A mere 


alone is not entitled t 


It is a law 


reatest art can not 


ho less reason Was 


best high 
of the 
ideal grasp of characte 


its take a 


art, wl 


may very 


en a careful study 
representation of outward features 
o the same considera 
tion, 

It is, then, in imitations of the antique or 
allegory, and portraiture and genre, that our 
sculpture has exerted its best efforts. Gren- 
eral Washington has also proved a sort of 
Jupiter Tonans to our sculptors. Elevated 
to a semi apotheosis by the people . he has 
| the prominent for the 
plastic art of the West, and has thus afford- 
ed a fair standard of comparison 
the oft different 
few of them but have 
the national hero. 


een most subject 
between 
merits artists, 
tried thei 


As regards popular 


since very 
with 
ap- 


} 
be 


hand 


preciation o1 reward, if 


admitted that our sculptors have relatively 


pecuniary must 
little cause for complaint. 

The art of sculpture was by no means un- 
known here when the white man first stepped 
foot oul The 
ries of the an 


shores. 
West evidence of what 
had already been attempted by the aborig- 
inal savages. 


on pipe-stone quar- 


ure 


Tobacco, so much maligned 
by certain zealous philanthropists, was at 
least an innocent cause of some of the ear- 
liest attempts at sculpture made‘on this 
continent. The writer has in his possession 
an Indian pipe carved out of flint which 
represents a man sitting with hands clasped 
his Simple as it is, it indi- 


across knees. 
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eates good skill in stone-earving, and con- 
siderable observation of race characteristics 
and anatomy. 

Before the Revolution, however, except- 
ing in the carving of figure-heads, the plas- 
tic art, unlike painting, seems to have been 
quite unknown in the United States. And 
so little sign was there of its dawn that John 
Trumbull declared to Frazee, as late as 1816, 
that sculpture “ would not be wanted here 
for a century.” But even then the careful 
observer might have noticed indications that 
a genius for glyptic art was awakening in 
the new republic. William Rush, who was 
born some twenty years before the Revolu- 
tion, had already shown that even in ship- 
carving the seulptor may find for 
faney and skill. Rush was undoubtedly a 
man of genius; for although all the art-edu- 
cation he ever had was confined to an ap- 
prenticeship with a ship-carver, his figure- 
heads of Indians or naval heroes added a 
singular merit to the beauty of the mer- 
chant marine which first carried our flag to 
the farthest seas, and the men-of-war that 
wrested victory in so many a hard-fought 
battle. Rush worked only in wood or clay ; 
but original strength and talent, which under 


scope 


{THOMAS 


ORAWFORD. | 


better circumstances might have achieved 
greater results, are evident in some of his 
portrait busts, and in a statue of a nymph 
at Fairmount. A bust of himself, carved 
out of a block of pine, is remarkable for a 
force and character that entitle it to a per 
manent place in the records of American 
sculpture, 

Sculpture, however, was much more back- 
ward in gaining a foot-hold in the country 
than the sister arts, for it was not until 1224 
that the first portrait in marble by a native 
was executed—that of John Wells, by John 
Frazee, a stone-cutter whose sole art-educa- 
tion was obtained during an apprenticeship 
in a yard where rude monumental work was 
turned out for the bleak cemeteries in use 
before such sumptuous retreats as Green- 
wood and Mount Auburn were planned. 
There was a feeling after the ideal in the 
nature of this wrassisted artist which ena- 
bled him to be potential in influencing youn- 
ger artists, while his opportunities were un- 
faverable to the just development of his 
own abilities. 

Rush began to model in elay in 1789, and 
at that time not one of the artists who have 
given celebrity to our native sculpture had 
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en the light. Frazee was born in 1790, 
d Hezekiah Augur, of New Haven, in 1791. 
e latter was engaged in the grocery trade, 
d failing in that, took up modelling and 
ood-carving, Without any guide except his 
itural instinets. Like many of our first 
ulptors, his efforts are interesting rather 
s evidences of what talent entirely unin- 
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ists of note, even if of unequal merits, and im 
portant as pioneers in the art rather than the 
creators of a great school ofseulpture. Thus 
we see that without any previous apparent 
preparation a strong impulse toward plas 
tic art and the men to direct and give it 
strength simultaneously sprung up in the 
land. When one the 


considers disadvan 
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THE CAPITOL AT WASHING 


structed and untrained can accomplish, than 
for any intrinsic value in his work. Many 
of the artists who have succeeded him have 
ilso begun life in some trade or profession 
iltogether at variance with the art to which 
they afterward consecrated their lives. 

It was not until the year 1805, long after 
Copley, West, Malbone, Allston, and Stuart 
had demonstrated our capacity for pictorial 
int, that the genius of the country seemed 
nelined to allow us a plastic art of our own. 
In that year Hiram Powers was born—one 
of the foremost sculptors of the century. 
Che same year witnessed the birth of Hora- 
tioGreenough. In the remote wilds of Ken- 
tucky, still harried by the Indians, Hart was 
born in 1810, and Clevenger, Crawford, and 
Mills followed in 1812, 1813, and 1815, all art- 


FROM TI? 


TON, RANDOLPI 


tages under which they labored, and that, so 
fal be not even 
aided by any heredity of genius in this di- 


as can known, they were 


rection, criticism is tempered by surprise 
that they achieved the results they did, and 
that two of them at least, Powers and Craw 
ford, succeeded in winning for themselves a 
European renown which made them almost 


the peers of some of the leading 


foreign 
sculptors of the 


age, who were born amid 
the trophies of classic and Renaissance art. 

Hiram Powers must 
commanding position in 
even from those who are 
admirers of his works. 


the Green Mountains, he 


always occupy a 
Western art, 
enthusiastic 
A farmer’s boy of 
early exchanged 
Vermont for the bustling streets of Cincin 
nati, where an ampler sco 


our 
not 


pe was found for 
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“THE GHOST IN HAMLET.”—[T. R. GOULD.] 


the aspiring energies of the founder of 
American sculpture. Like many of our 
sculptors, a turn for mechanics, characteris- 
tic of the inventive mind of the people, was 
combined in him with a turn for art, and this, 
which at first found vent in a study of the in- 
ventions of the time, enabled him in maturer 
life to facilitate the means of art expression 
by valuable inventions. Palmer and several 
other American sculptors have also aided 
the art in a similar way. From modelling 
in wax, which aroused great local interest, 
young Powers proceeded to modelling in 
plaster, under the tuition of a German artist 
resident in Cincinnati, and, aided by the 
generous patronage of Mr. Longworth, to 
whose liberality toward our artists Ameri- 
can artis greatly indebted, he soon received 
numerous commissions for portrait busts of 
some of our most notable public men, such 
as Webster, Jackson, Marshall, and Calhoun. 
Notwithstanding his lack of training and 
art associations, Powers executed some of 
these portraits with a vigor worthy of the 
subjects, and scarcely surpassed by any of 
his subsequent work, 


In 1837 Powers decided to go to Italy, 


whither Greenough had already preceded 
him, led thither, like many since, by superior 
art advantages and economical, reasons, 
which still sway our sculptors at a time 
when it would seem that it would be more 
advantageous, so far as a native art is con- 
cerned, for them to remain here, Several 
of our sculptors have acknowledged to the 
writer that the time has come for their art 
to grow up under the home influences which 
are to regulate the art of the future, but that 
the question of economy forces them to live 
in Florence and Rome. 

Residing in Florence until his death, Pow- 
ers devoted his long career to the creation 
of many works of high finish, and occasion- 
ally of a merit entitling them to the fame 
they have received. Who has not seen the 
famous “Greek Slave,” inspired by the en- 
thusiasm for the Greeks then struggling with 
the Turk for existence? The “ Penseroso,” 
“Fisher Boy,” and “Proserpine” are also 
among the most pleasing works of this art- 
ist. The “California,” a nude, symbolical 
female figure, is less satisfactory in concep- 
tion, and is also open to criticism as to its 
proportions. In these works we see express- 























ed the thoughts of an artist skilled in the 
technical requirements of the art, and moved 
by a lofty ideal, but marked by tender sen- 
timent rather than force, and suggesting 
sometimes a dryness of style and a reticence 


of emotion inherited from the undemonstra 
tive people of New England, as if when the 
artist was executing them the stern genius 


of Puritanism, jealous of the voluptuous o1 
the passionate in art, had stood Mentor-like 
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“ MEDEA.”—[WILLIAM WETMORE STORY. } 


it his side and said, “ There, that will do; 
beware lest your love of beauty lead you to 
forget that you are an American citizen, to 
whom duty, principle, example, are the 
watch-words of life.” But sometimes genius 
proved superior to tradition even with Pow- 
ers, a8 When he composed the two great 
ideal statues of Eve before and after the 
fall. By these noble works, inspired by true, 
untrammelled artistic feeling, he earned a 
rank very near to that of Thorwaldsen, and 
rendered his art worthy of lasting remem- 
brance, 

Horatio Greenough had more early edueca- 
tional advantages than Powers, and as one 


Cooper, which deserve favorable mention 
But in venturing after ideal expression } 
can not be said to have accomplished satis 
factory results. The elaborate group calle. 
“The Rescue,” on the portico of the Capit: 
at Washington, is ambitious, but leaves o1: 
to regret that so prominent a position coul 
not have been more appropriately decorate: 

Few statues have ever given rise 
more confiicting criticism than Greenough 
“Washington” in the grounds of the Cay) 
tol. Colossal in size and on a massive thron: 
seated half nude and holding out a Roma 
sword in his left hand, some one has ob 
served that the august hero of the republic 
seems to say, ‘ Here is my sword; my clothes 
are in the Patent-Office yonder.” It is cer 
tainly an absurdity to represent so recent 
a character in a garb in which he was 
rarely seen by the public, or so closely an 
incongruously to imitate the style of the 
antique. Benjamin West showed mor 
originality and courage when in the last 
century, and in defiance of the opinion ot 
such men as Sir Joshua Reynolds, he dare 
to break loose from the conventional, and 
created a revolution in historical art by 
permitting General Wolfe to die in thi 
clothes in which he weut to battle. But in 
justice to Greenough, whose statue is in 
some respects meritorious and important 
especially in the bass-reliefs on the elegant 
chair, it should be said ‘that he never «de 
signed to have this statue placed in its pres 
ent position, but under the dome of the Ro 
tunda, where it would undoubtedly be fai 
more impressive, and being sheltered from 
the winter snows, its nudity would be less 
striking. 

Last year a sculptor died at Florence who 
was born in Kentucky nearly seventy years 
ago. His education was confined to thre: 
months in a district school, and his first 
occupation was chimney-building. James 
Hart, although successful in portraiture, 
was also an idealist, who, after settling in 
Italy, produced numerous pleasing works, 
like his “ Angelina” and “ Woman Triumph- 
ant.” There is a delicate, winning sense of 
beauty and a refined emotional tendency in 


| his art, which pleases while it fails to mas 


of the first in our country to assert himself | 


in marble, has won a name which we are 
reluctantly obliged to consider in excess of 
his merits as an artist. He impresses one 
as a man of intellectual force and culture, 
but without any special calling to sculp- 
ture. The work by which he will be best 
known is the Bunker Hill Monument, whose 


stately proportions he designed. Greenough 


executed a number of vigorous and striking 


busts, like those of Lafayette and Fenimore 


ter us, because it was a facile fancy rather 
than a lofty imagination that conceived his 
creations. 

Clevenger, a stone-cutter of Ohio, pre- 
sents another instance of the sudden yearn- 
ing toward the plastic art which early in 
the century sought vent in various parts of 
the country. Like so many others, he turn- 
ed his face to Italy to find the knowledge 
which it was impossible for his native land 
to give him at that time. The nation owes 
a debt of gratitude to him as to several of 
our early sculptors for many truthfully re- 
alistic portraits of our leading statesmen 
and poets. 




















“THE 


In point of date as well as in ability we 
find that Thomas Crawford, a native of New 
York State, was one of the first of our seulp- 
tors. If Powers was remarkable for the re- 
fined beauty of his work, in the sculpture of 
Crawford we find a certain grandiose style 
not too common in our art, and at the same 
time so harmoniously rendered as to avoid 
exaggeration. Crawford 


occupies among 


PROMISED LAND.” 


FRANKLIN SIMMONS, 


our sculptors a position corresponding to 
that of Allston among our early painters. 


There is a classic majesty about his works, 


a sustained grandeur that is warmed by a 
sympathetic nature, and brought within the 
range of the throes and aspirations of this 
tumultuous century. 


Among his most im- 
portant works are the impressive equestrian 
statue of Washington at Richmond and the 
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colossal statue of Beethoven in the Music 
Hall at Boston. They were cast in the foun- 
dries of Miiller at Munich, and were hailed 
by all, artists and sovereign alike, with a 
dramatic enthusiasm which speaks eloquent- 


ly for the estimate placed upon them in one 
of the n 


ost notable art tribunals of Europe. 
‘ door for the Capitol at Wash- 
| groups illustrative 


ontaiming panel 


bronze 
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Some of the alto-relievos in the Rotunda ar 
of such exceptional uncouthness that one is 
astounded to think that 
living who permitted them to be 
there. 


the men are sti 
plac 4 
They might easily be passed off for 
rude Aztee relics. The Sculpture Hall ad 
joining displays the same amazing inco) 
gruity. dim pet 
ception in the builders that at some future 


Its existence suggests a 





*“LATONA AND HER 


ot the 


Ame 
by 


can Revolution, has been 


to be } 


con- 


sidered some iis masterpiece, and 


t certainly indicates imagination and tech- 
nical skill 


] 


unusual among us until recently ; 


nu e statue of Orpheus descending into 
Tartarus in search of his wife Eurydice, of 
which a cut is given, seems, on the whole, 


to be the most symmetrical and just repre- 
it sculptor. His 
raceful statue of “ Liberty” on 
the dome of the Capitol is also entitled to 
high consideration, but one can hardly think 
of it without indignation, for certainly noth- 


work of this gre: 


sentative 


stately and ¢ 


was ever devised quite so absurd as to 
create a work of imagination like this, and 
then to perch it up in the air three hundred 
feet it 


shapeless spot against the sky, 


ibove the ground, where is a mere 


ts beauty 
ilmost as completely snatched away from 
human if it buried as far be- 
neath the surface of the earth. 


Che art of the national Capitol presents, 


ken as 


were 


indeed, a most extraordinary farrago of ex- 


cellence and eccentricity and ignorance. 


INFANTS.” —[W, IL 


RINEHART 


time we should need some statuary, while 
the inequality in the merit of the seculp 
tures already placed there would indicate 
that they had been chosen entirely by lot 
rather than by deliberate selection. Not 
until a permanent national art commission 
like that of France is appointed can we 
hope, in the present unesthetic condition 
of Congress, to have such art collected at 
the national capital as will be entirely cred- 
itable to the country. 
owing to the frailty of human nature, might 
perhaps show partiality at times toward a 
favorite school, but what it did admit would 
at least be of a higher average merit, and 


Such a commission, 


mere tyros in art would have no chance to 
storm the public Treasury by the sheer force 
of lobbying. 

It is to the then absolute ignorance of art 
on the part of the people that we owe the 
equestrian statues of Clark Mills—a con- 
temporary of Crawford—of which the most 
noted is probably the statue of General 
Jackson opposite the White House, and the 











me of George Washington, for which he re- 
eived $50,000. The former is chiefly nota- 
le for the mechanical dexterity which so 
valanced the weights that the prancing 
teed is actually able to stand in that posi- 
tion without other support than its own pon 
erosity. That Mr. Mills has ability is un- 

iestioned, for it is said that before ever he 
ul seen a statue he was able to take a por- 
rait bust of Calhoun which is pronounced 
. striking likeness; but it is dexterity and 
ilent rather than genius which he possess- 
s. There is little evidence of art feeling 
n his works, and the prominence given to 
them is a cause of regret to the lover of art. 

It is pleasant among so much poor art to 
find here and there works like those of 
Crawford, Ball, and Randolph Rogers, which 
ndicate an earnest striving after a lofty 
art ideal. Thomas Ball, one of our earliest 
sculptors, still continues to adorn our pub- 
lic squares with the results of his genius. 
He will probably be best known by his two 
equestrian statues—of General Washington, 
in Boston, and General Scott, at the capital. 
It is extremely difficult to tell what it is 
which makes such monuments so rarely sat- 
sfactory. Ifthe horse is anatomically cor- 
rect, it is, perhaps, ungraceful ; or if pleasing 
in that respect, then the horse-fancier comes 
along, who tells you it can not be justly ad- 
mired, for it is incorrect in the details. Be- 
tween these two difficulties one is often at 
. loss to give an opinion, and in point of 
fact the famous statue of Colleoni by Ver- 
rochio, made in the Middle Ages, seems thus 


far to be almost the only wholly acceptable | 


equestrian work since the classic times, 
so thoroughly does it seem in its firm, mass- 
ve, yet energetic lines to embody the de- 
scription of the war-horse given in the Book 
of Job, and so nobly does his mailed rider 
bestride him. The cause of the difficulty 
appears to be the same as in marine paint- 
ing. To paint a ship one should love it in- 
tensely, and if he does, he is likely to com- 
prehend the action; to design a horse in 
motion one should love horses, and in such 
case the study of them begins instinctively 
in childhood. But most sculptors have no 
natural equine bias, and after accepting a 
commission for an equestrian statue they 
begin to study the horse for the purpose of 
information, rather than from sympathetic, 
enthusiastic feeling. 

Mr. Ball has struggled with these diffi- 
culties with very creditable success. Nei- 
ther of the statues mentioned above gives 
complete satisfaction, but they are doubt- 
less the best yet exhibited in our country. 
That of Scott represents the finest horse, 
very graceful and interesting, although the 
proportions are rather those of an Arab steed 


than of an American war-horse, while that of | 


Washington is on the whole the most spirit- 
ed and attractive. The equestrian statue of 
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General Washington on Union Square, New 
York, by H. K. Browne, compares very favor 
ably with those of Mr. Ball. It is heroic 
and impressive in its general effect. This 
artist, who still resides at Newburgh, enjoy- 





HARRIET HOSMEI 


ing a green old age after a successful career, 
has accomplished much ideal work, like the 
pleasing statue of * Ruth,” and has shown a 
fine artistic feeling in his conceptions, al- 
though hardly entitled to a foremost rank 
in this branch of the art. 

An equestrian statue that is destined to 
occupy a high position in our native art is 
that of General Thomas, by J. Q. A. Ward. 
It is of colossal size, and is to be cast in 
bronze. 
originality in the pose, a justness in the pro- 
portions, that render it exceptionally excel- 
lent. In Mr. Ward we see one of the most 
vigorous and individual sculptors of the age. 
As an influence in our art his example is 
of great importance, because while placing 


There is a force in the action, an 
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“* EVENING.” —[E. D. PALMER. } 


at its true value the good that may be ob- 
tained by familiarity with the models of 
classic art, whether by the study of casts 
here or abroad, he recognizes the basal prin- 
ciple of all true art—that its originating 
force must proceed from within, and that 
culture can only supplement but can not 
supply the want of genius in the artist or 
the people. And thus, while thoroughly 
conversant with foreign and antique art, Mr. 
Ward has worked at home, and drawn the 
sources of his inspiration from home influ- 
ences. He has a mind overflowing with re- 
sources; his fancy is never still; he is ever 
delighting to sketch in clay, if the term may 
be so used. Many are familiar with the no- 
ble statue of Shakspeare and the “ Indian 
Hunter” in the Central Park. The latter, 
although not in all respects anatomically 
correct, is in spirit and design one of the 
most notable works produced by American 
plastic art. But the statue of Washington, 
just cast in bronze,and intended for New- 
buryport, is perhaps the best existing speci- 
men of Mr. Ward’s skill. The subject is not 


a new one; in fact, it has been treated so 
many hundred times in one form or anoth- 
er that especial originality was needed to 
treat it again with any degree of freshness 


and interest. But the effort has been 


| statue, which is of colossal size, a sustained 
majesty, dignity, and repose, and a harmony 
| of design very rarely attained in modern 
| sculpture, entitling it to rank as a work of 
|pure genius by the side of such works as 
| Powers’s “ Eve” and Akers’s “ Pearl-Diver.” 
Benjamin Paul Akers, of Portland, was in- 
| deed a man of genius, of a finely organized 
|temperament, and an ability that placed 
|) him among our foremost artists. But he 
died before the maturity of his powers, ere 
| he was able to achieve little more than a 
| promise of immortality. The work mention- 
jed above is an exquisite creation, original 
}and tenderly beautiful, and his “St. Eliza- 
| beth” is also a lovely piece of sculpture. 
| His noble ideal bust of Milton, and the 
| Pearl-Diver,” are grandly described by 
| Hawthorne in the Marble Faun. Bartholo- 
mew, of Connecticut, who died in his thirty- 
sixth year, was another of our most gifted 
sculptors. There was an affluence of fancy 
in hisart, rare in our sculpture, which needed 
pruning rather than urging by foreign study. 
Naturally his works are unequal in merit ; 
| but the “ Eve Repentant,” “Ganymede,” and 
“ Hagar and Ishmael” will long perpetuate 
|his fame. It is a noteworthy circumstance 
| that Bartholomew was totally color-blind. 


| This, in the opinion of many, is no disqualifi- 





crowned with success. There is in this! cation in a sculptor; but some sculptors not. 
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only think otherwise, but are also conscious 
of a sense of color when creating a work. 
Italy, which has been the home and se« 
ond mother to most of the artists we have 
named, has long given a home and inspired 
the art of a number of our most prominent 


BUST OF 


sculptors, who are now permanently resid 
ing in Florence and Rome—Randolph Rog- 
ers, Story, Rinehart, Meade, Gould, Thomp 
son, Miss Hosmer, and several others, all of 


whom merit 


more than 


a passing notice. 
Rogers, who has executed many exquisite 


works indicating fine sentiment and faney, 


is most favorably known for the bronze 
doors in the Rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington. Eight panels, representing 
scenes in the history of Columbus, have af- 
forded abundant scope for the exhibition of 
a genius which, while it borrowed the idea 
from Ghiberti, had yet ability sufficient to 
give us an original work. The “Angel of 
the Resurrection,” for the monument of Col- 
onel Colt at Hartford, is also an important 
and beautiful creation. Larkin J.Meade, of 
Vermont, has justly won a wide reputation 


WILLIAM PAGE, 
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for portrait and monumental works, like tha 
to Abraham Lincoln at Springtield, Illinois 
It colossal dimensions, costing 
$300,000, and in and importance ranks 
with the monument at 


designed by Hammatt Billings. 


t 


is of nearly 
S1Z¢ 


majestic Plymouth 


Martin Mil 


. R. O'DONOVAN. 


more has also executed some very important 
civic monuments, and has turned the late wat 
to account by numerous military memorials 
erected to our dead heroes. The one recent- 
ly finished at Boston is the most notewo1 
thy. The art represented in these works is, 
however, not of a high order. 
mons, 


to 


Franklin Sim 
whose abilities have been devoted 
a similar class of works with those of 
Meade and Milmore, often exhibits true art 
feeling, and a of the beautiful that 
makes his art exceptionally attractive. The 
monument to the Army and Navy, at Wash 
ington, which he has designed, is not wholly 
satisfactory, but it contains some effective 
points. One of his best works is the statue 
of Roger Williams. Another Americo-Flor- 
entine artist who has created some remark- 


able and beautiful ideal works is Thomas 


sense 
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R. Gould Among these ma © mentioned 
‘The Ascending Spirit, at Mount Auburn, 


The Ghost n Hamlet, and his *“ West 
Wind,’ The latter is fascinating 


¢ rather for 
the delicate fancy it shows than for technic 


knowledge, for it is open to criticism in the 


details; the drapery, for example, is so full 





L\GRAMAM PLERSON LAUNT TI 


MPBON 


is to draw away the attention from the fig 
ire. This Is a blemish quite too common 


even in our best sculpture. Mr. Gould has 
ilso been very successful in portraiture, and 
s now engaged on a full-sized statue of 
Kamehameha, late King of the Sandwich 


Islands 


Another of our sculptors working near the | 


qQuarri s whence comes the marble into which 
he stamps immortality is Rinehart, of Balti 
more, one of the truest idealists whom this 
country has produced. Criticism is almost 
disarmed as one gazes at his “ Sleeping In 
fants,” or the tender grace of “ Latona and 
her Infants.” 

In all these artists we find more or less 
dexterity of execution and delicacy of sen 


timent, but are rarely impressed by a sense 


that any of them indicate great reserv: 
force. In William W. Story this idea 
more clearly conveyed. No American in thi 
art world now occupies a more prominer 
position or shows greater versatility. Pos 
sessed of an ample fortune, and origina 
a lawyer, and preparing legal tomes, he then 
devoted himself to poet 
the drama, and general lit 
erature, and has succeede: 
as a sculptor to a degre: 
which bas caused a leading 
London journal to call hi 
the first sculptor of the Ar 
glo-Saxon race since the 
death of Gibson. He cer 
tainly occupies a command 
ing place, fairly won, among 
the great men of the age 
But here our praise must be 
qualified, for it may be ser 
ously questioned whether ws 
are not dazzled by the sun 
of his abilities rather tha 
by any exceptional original 
ity and daring in any thing 
Story has done. Of his seulp 
ture it may be said that 
indicates the work of a ric] 
and highly cultivated mind 
it is thoughtful, thoroughly 
finished, and classically se 
vere. Butit commands ow 
respect rather than our e1 
thusiasm. There is in it 
nothing inspirational. It 
is talent, not genius, which 
wrought those carefully ex 
ecuted marbles—talent of a 
high order, it is true. “Je 
rusalem Lamenting,” “ Thé 
Sibyl,” and “Cleopatra” an« 
* Medea,” are works so noble 
especially the first, that one 
is impatient with himself be 
cause he can gaze upon them 
sounmoved. The *Salome’ 
is perhaps the most perfect 
work of this sen Iptor, who might have done 
greater things if he had not depended so 
exclusively upon foreign inspiration. 

Miss Hosmer, who has resided in Italy 
ever since she took up art, has achieved a 
fame scarcely less than that of Mr. Story 
This has doubtless been owing in part to 
her sex, for until this century it has been 
exceedingly rare to see a woman modelling 
clay. But Miss Hosmer has a strong pe 
sonality, and if her creations are not always 
thoroughly successful as works of art, they 
bear the vigorous impress of individual 
thought and imagination. She is best 
known in such versatile works as “ Puck,” 
“The Sleeping Sentinel,” “The Sleeping 
Faun,” and “ Zenobia,” in whose majestic 
proportions the artist has sought to express 
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ier ideal of a woman and a queen. Other 
ulies who have essayed seulpture with ex 
ellent success are Miss Stebbins, the biog 
ipher of Charlotte Cushman, and Mrs. Free 
in, of Philadelphia, who has done some 
vautiful things. Miss Whitney, who stud 
d abroad for a while, but has wisely con 
uded to continue her work in this country, 
is shown a careful, thoughtful study of the 
gure, and is moved by a lofty idea of the 
osition of sculpture among the arts. Among 
er more important works is an impressive 
tatue of * Rome” in her decadence mourn 

y over her past glory, a statue of “ Africa,” 
ind one of Samuel Adams, in the Capitol at 
Washington. 

[There are other American sculptors de 
erving more than mere allusion, like Dex- 
er, Richard Greenough, 
Volk, Ives, M‘Donald, 
{ ilverly, and Haseltine, 
vho ln portraiture o1 the 
deal have won a more 
han ré¢ spectable posl- 
tion: but our space lim- 
ts us to a notice of sey 
eral artists who, like 
Ward, combine great nat 
ival ability with traits 
distinctively American. 
One of these is Erastus 
D. Paliner, of Albany, 
who has won transat- 
lantie fame by the puri- 
ty and originality of his 
art. The son of a farmer, 
and exercising the eall- 
ng of a carpenter until 
nearly thirty, Palmer did 
not yield to the artistic 
vearnings of his nature 
nutil comparatively late 
in life. When he at last 
took up the pursuit of 
art, his suecess was rap- 
il and entirely deserved. 
Few of our sculptors 
have been such true vo- 
taries of the ideal, few 
have been able better to 
vive it expression, and 
none have shown a type 
of beauty so national, or 
have more truly inter- 
preted with an exquisite 
poetic sense the distinet- 
ive domestic refinement 


or religious thought of “THE OHARITY PATIENT. 


our people. It is beau- 

ty rather than power that we see express- 
ed in the works of this true poet—moral 
beahty identified with a type of physical 
grace wholly native. It is an art which 
finds immediate response here, for it is of 
our age and our land. Among the notable 
works of Palmer are his “ Indian Captive,” 
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‘Spring,” “The White Slave,” and “The An 
gel of the Sepulchre:’ but we prefer to 
these the exquisitely beautiful bass-reliefs 
in which he has embodied with extreme fe 
licity the domestic sentiments or the vearn 
ings and aspirations of the Christian soul 
Another sculptor of great ability owes his 
first instruction in the plastic art to Palme 
Launt Thompson, He was a poor lad who 
early showed art instinets, but was employ 
ed in the office of Dr. Armsby, until Palmer 
stated one day that he was in searen of an 
assistant, and asked Dr. Armsby if he could 


recommend any one The doctor suggested 





Thompson (who was in the room) as a youth 
who had a turn that way, but had been un 
able to tind opportunity to gratify his art 


cravings. Thus began the career of one of 





OHN ROGERS. } 


our strongest portrait sculptors. In the 


modelling both of the bust and the full fig- 
ure, Thompson has been equalled by very 
few of our sculptors. Among many success- 
ful works may be mentioned his Napoleon, 
Edwin Booth, General Sedgwick, at West 
Point, and President Pierson, at Yale Col- 
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having achieved such success at home, 


s a cause for just regret that aft- 
el 
Thompson should have deemed it necessary 
take 
Italy 
Another 


ve to 


to up his residence permanently in 


is entirely 


work 


John 


irtist whose 


the soil is Rogers, whose 


| | Wife.” 


“THRE WHIRLWIND.” —[HARTLEY. } 

statuette in clay have 
made him more widely known in the coun- 
A na- 
tive of Salem, Massachusetts, and for a while 


humerous groups 


try than any other of our seulptors. 


engaged in mechanical pursuits, this artist 
last able to turn his attention to 
art, and went to Europe, where he 
seems to have gained suggestions from the 


was at 


plastic 


realistic and impressional school of the later 
but this was rather as a 
influence, and finding 


French se ulptors ; 
than 


suggestion 


an 
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his mind more in sympathy with home lite 
he soon returned, and has ever since work 
ed here, and from subjects of homely every 
day genre around him. 
furnished 
|many interesting groups. 
to the 


The late war has 
With material for 
The art of Rog 


degree unconventional, 


also Rogers 


ers is last 


and in no sense appertains to what is eall 
ed high art, but it springs from a nature 
moved by correct impulses, beating in uni 
son with the time, and occupying the posi 
tion of pioneer in the art of the future. It 
is to be feared, from his later work, that he 
is yielding too much to the commercial spit 


it which has ruined so many of our artists 

One of the strongest in promise of the 
new school of seulpture that is gradually 
springing up in the community is O’Dono 
van, of Richmond, Virginia. Fighting stm 
dily on the side of the South during the 
late war, he as earnestly gives himself now 
to the pursuit of the arts of peace. He is 
not a rapid worker, but handles the clay 
with thoughtful mastery, and the results 
are stamped with the freshness and indi- 
viduality of genius. Mr. O’Donovan’s etf- 
forts have been most successful in portrait 
ure, of which a striking example is given 
in the bust of Mr. Page, the artist. Anoth- 
er bust, of a young boy, is as full of naive 
beauty and refined sentiment and charae 
ter as this is vigorous and almost startling 
in its grasp of individual traits. 

The transition stage through which om 
plastic art is passing is also indicated by the 
stirring, realistic; and sometimes sensational 
art of a number of earnest and original 
young seulptors who have studied abroad, 
but have wisely concluded to return home 
and to found and grow up with a new and 
progressive school of sculpture. One of these 
was the late Mr. Dengler, of Cincinnati, who 
had studied at Munich, and was professor of 
sculpture at Boston, and others are Warner, 
of New York, and Howard Roberts, of Phila- 
delphia, who made the “ Hypatia” and “ Lot’s 
To these may be added Hartley, who 
is now professor of sculpture at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League. He began his career in Palm- 
er’s studio, and afterward studied in London 
and Paris. The art of these young sculptors 
is still immature and highly emotional or 
lyrical, and often verges on the picturesque 
rather than the severely classic. But it is 
imaginative and powerful; its faults are 
those of an exuberant fancy that teems with 
thought, and they are undoubtedly the fore- 
runners, if not the creators, of a thoroughly 
national school of seulpture. Superior in 
technic skill, moved by a genius thorough- 
ly trained in the best modern school of plas- 
tic art, that of Paris, St. Gaudens, a native 
of New York, has given us in the exquisite 
groups called “The Adoration of the Cross 
by Angels,” in St. Thomas’s Church, New 
York, one of the most important and beauti- 
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ul works in the country. The Astor rere- Wood and stone carving, and monument- 
os, behind the altar at Trinity c hurch, de-| al work and the decoration of churches and 
signed by Mr. Withers, and partly executed | civic structures, have rarely been satisfac 
ere, is also a very rich addition to our plas- | torily attempted here until recently. <A 
ie art, and is another sign that it is taking | curious paper and design left by Thomas 
\ direction little followed heretofore on this | Jefferson, of which we give a reduced fac 
side the Atlantie. Dr. Rimmer, powerful in! simile, is one of the earliest attempts at 
iodelling, a master of art anatomy, and au-| original monumental art in the United 
or of a valuable work on that subject, is} States. Here and there one of our se ulptors 
so exerting an important influence in di-| has executed some good work in this field. 
ecting the studies of our rising sculptors. but costly monuments have too often been 
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“ADORATION OF THE OROSS BY ANGELS,” 
ST. THOMAS’S OCHUROH, NEW YORK. 
[ST. GAUDENS. } 


some of our later churches, is a favorable 
sign that a broader field is opening at last 
| for the fitting utterance of the rising genius 


| of sculpture, while the numerous schools for 
jinstruction in the art, and the well-stored 
galleries of casts of the masterpieces of an- 
| tiquity, are increasing the facilities for the 
erected in the country without much pre- | growth of a home art. Enough has been 
tension to art. The increasing attention | said in this brief sketch to show that sculp- 
given to wood and stone carving, as in the lture, if one of the latest of the arts to de- 


new Music Hall at Cincinnati, the State | mand expression in the United States, has 
Capitols at Albany and Hartford, and in | yet found a congenial soil in the New World. 





VIEW OF 
PICTURESQUE EDINBURGH. 
‘i true Scotsman believes Edin- 

4 burgh to be the most picturesque city 
in the world,” said Alexander Smith. <A 
stranger approaching that city must expe- 
rience the same feeling, for not only natu- 
ral scenery and art, but also history and ro 
mance, combine to grace the old capital of 
Scotland with almost mythical splendor. Of 
all cities of the modern world, Edinburgh is 
perhaps the most beautifully located. 
every side the architectural are 
lieved by natural forms which enhance 
them, and which are of even greater beau- 
ty. Behind the city are the noble out- 
lines of Arthur’s Seat and the exquisite pro- 
file of the Crags, while on the left hand 
are the bold seaward escarpments of the 
Calton Hill. And of the Castle as a natu- 
ral feature how 
much? 


On 


Masses re 


is it possible to say 
up the dusky 
ridges of the Old Town and the long rect 
angular vistas of the New, it stands there a 
citadel, watch-tower, 
seen from afar. 


too 


Thrust bet ween 


a and a landmark 
For centuries Edinburgh was a small set- 
tlement of straw-thatched huts surrounded 
by dense forests. It is unquestionably the 
child of the magnificent fortress of rock 
which to-day stands in the very midst of 
the city, crowned by the celebrated Castle. 
This rock is said to have been used as a for 
tification in the earliest time by the Angles, 
and afterward it became an important mili- 
tary stronghold of the Saxons. Edwin, the 
King of Northumbria, often made his resi- | 
dence there, and the place came to be called 
Vou. LVIII.—No. 347.—43 


EDINBURGU CASTLE 


queens haunt the air. 
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AND THE GRASS-MARKET. 


| Edwin’s burgh, or stronghold, which is un- 


doubtedly the significance of the name it 
bears to-day. After the seventh century, 
the era of Edwin, the city increased in 
size and importance, During the reign of 
David I., in 1129, it came to be one of the 
chief burghs in the kingdom, and the royal 
court was held there. It David who 
the abbey of Holyrood. To the 
eanons of this abbey he granted the right 
to build a their 
chureh dis- 


was 
founded 


suburb westward from 
the Castle. The 
trict received the name of Vicus Canonicorum, 
which was gradually changed to the pop- 
ular form of Canongate. What memories 
are at the sound of that name! 
Alexander Smith calls Canongate “Scottish 
history fossilized.” 


toward new 


awakened 


One may pass trom un- 
der the shadow of the Castle in the Grass- 
market the ancient Cathedral of 
Giles, through High Street and Canongate, 
to Holyrood Palace, 
old reminiscences 
Old armorial bearings 
ancient 


by St. 


every step 
of time. 
still visible over 
of and 
Thoughts of King 
James riding to Flodden Field, of fair Mary 
of Scots, of John Knox, of bands of fiery 
Covenanters, crowd upon one, mingled with 


recalling 
strange past 
are 
Ghosts 


doorways. kings 


gentler visions of modern time—of Burns, 
of Walter Scott, and many other celebrated 
men with whom we have lived in imagina- 
tion, if not in reality. There are few places 
that cradle so many memories, that.arouse 
“Such wistful thoughts of far away, 
Of the eternal yesterday.” 

As the Castle Rock 

tion in itself—is in 


fortifica- 
nucleus 


—a& natural 
reality the 
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iround which the whole city has gathered, 
t must demand first attention. The rock 
tself is a rugged basaltic mass, rising about 
100 feet above the level of the sea. It is 
perpendicular on all sides except toward the 
east, Where if descends gradually to the 
plain from which rise the picturesque Salis 
bury Crags and the noble elevation of Aj 


thur’s Seat 


rhe present buildings of the fortress date 
wack only to the fifteenth century, with the 
exception of the little Norman chapel built 
by the pious Queen Margaret, the Saxon wife 
of Maleolm Ceanmore, and mother of David 
I. She died in the Castle in the year 1093, 

The ancient Castle bore the name of Cas 
trum Puellarnin—Castle of Maidens—and 
old legends give as a reason that the Pict 
sh kings used to place their daughters there 
for sate-keeping until their marriage. \ 
esolate, isolated spot indeed for the home 
{ 


merry-hearted beauty, and one can imag- 
e these maidens gazing from the battle 
ents with longing eyes, and waiting, like 
© Prineess Thorn-rose, for the daring 
night who should deliver them back to the 
] 


rhe fortress is of little military value at 


the present time, and mainly interesting for 
ts connection with Scottish history. Pass 


g the glacis, or esplanade, which in former 


times was the scene of the execution of 
many a political criminal, the fortress is en 
tered by a draw-bridge spanning a deep, di 
fosse. Here one must pause to consider foi 
a moment the richness of surrounding asso 
ciations. Over the porteullis gate is the 
old state-prison where the Marquis and the 
Earl of Argyll and many other illustrious 
prisoners passed many dreary hours. There, 
behind the armory, is the old sally-port 
where Viscount Dundee serambled up and 
held conference with the Duke of Gordo: 
before going north to excite the Highland 
clans to enthusiasm for King James. Pass 
ing into the quadrangle, we come to that 
portion of the Castle which for centuries 
formed the royal residence of the Seottisl 
kings and queens. Here, in a wretched lit 
tle room on the ground-tloor, James I. ot 
England was born. 

In another part of the residence is the 
Crown Room, where the coronation of many 
monarchs took place. The ancient regalia 
of Seotland is preserved in this room. It 
consists of a crown, sceptre, and sword of 
state. The crown is said to be the same 
one which rested upon the brow of Robert 
Bruce. Monograms of more modern kings 
have been added, but the crown itself is of 
very antique workmanship. This royal re 
galia was forgotten for a hundred years 
during which time it rested in an iron-bound 
oaken chest in this same room. It was only 
in ISLS that it was again brought to light. 

On the Kine’s Bastion stands the famous 
old cannon Mons Meg, pointing peacefully 
over the valley. Its days of wartare are 
over, and it is regarded only as a curiosity 
of the past. It is supposed to have been 
constructed about the year 1476, at Mons, 
in Belgium, and is known to have been used 
by James IV. at the siege of Dumbarton it 
1429, and again at the siege of Norham Cas 
tle, on the Borders, in 1497. It ended its 
career in L682, when it burst during the 
firing of a salute to the Duke of York. This 
ereat cannon, once celebrated as the lat 


i 


gest in the world, is formed of long staves 
of malleable iron held together by hoops 
Standing in eternal silence on the lonely 
bastion, it is an imposing reminder of the 
stormy Border wars o 


long ago, Rest 
ing on the ramparts at the side of this 
gigantic old war fiend, one may enjoy a 
magnificent and extended prospect. Half 
Scotland stretches around: on the south, 
the blue bulk of the Pentlands; on the 
north, the green, gnarled, round-headed 
Ochils, with the Firth tlowing between, as 
if to soothe the wound which made these 
ridges twain; and on the extreme far north 
west, the hills of Rob Roy’s country, Ben 
Lomond, Ben-Ledi, Ben-Voirlich, and the 
rest, lifting up their kingly foreheads. Fife, 
less bold and ambitious, yet attracts and 
fixes the gaze by the loveliness of its low 


























ind leaning shores. Seaward, every pic 

turesque point and coigne of vantage, Inch- 
keith, the Bass and North Berwick Law, is 
strongly protruded, as well as clearly seen, 
ind Leith and its neighborhood come out 
so distinctly that you ean feel as well as 
pronounce the words: 

“The boat rocks at the pier o’ Leith, 
Fu’ loud the wind blaws frae the ferry.” 


Eastward, Arthur’s Seat 
iwainst the sky, and Salisbury Crag seems 


towers grandly 


7 


. promontory overhanging an unseen and 


deal ocean. Nowhere else can you see so 
well the contrast between the character of 
the Old and the New—the 


atter gay, glittering, like a section of Paris 


the two towns 


as seen from Notre Dame, smiling as if there 
were no such things as Death and Change 
in the universe; the other with the shadow 
of a thousand sad memories mingling with 
the light of other days upon it, sombre, sub 
lime, silent in its age—truly what Words 
worth calls it: 
“Stately Edinburgh, throned on crags.” 

And the valley which separates the one 
from the other is different from and supe 
rior to both—a gulf fixed, but 
one, With the bridges and the mound cross 


a glorious 


ing and cheering and peopling the chasm! 
lu the very centre of it rises Scott’s Monu 
ment—an emblem of his wide and eatholie 
genius, binding together present and pel 
ished ages. Almost at our feet, towering 
tbove all surroundings, is the erowned bel 
fry of old St. Giles’s. Of how much does it 
not remind us! It takes us back to the 
Edinburgh of Queen Mary and of John 
Knox, and we seem to live again in that 
time of fierce the ological strile. 

Knox was more closely associated with 
Edinburgh than with any other place. Born 
inasmall village of Lothian, the county of 
which Edinburgh was the shire town, nearly 
his whole life was spent in that vicinity, 
and his great life work centred there. He 
passed through many stormy seasous and 
times of trial, and at last, ‘weary of the 
world and thirsting to depart,” he died in 
Edinburgh in 1572. His grave is marked 
by a small flat stone, over which the Regent 
Morton pronounced the memorable eulo 
vium: “Here lies he who never feared the 
face of man!’ The house where he lived 
and died still stands in the Nether Bow, be 
tween High Street and Canongate. It is 
a picturesque old building, one of the oldest 
in the city. 


Near the northwest corner of St. Giles’s, | 
imbedded in the pathway, is a small stone, | 


marking the site of the old Tolbooth, whose 
cant name of the Heart of Mid-Lothian has 
been rendered familiar as a household word 
by Scott’s beautiful novel. 

Passing the Parliament House—a quaint, 


PICTURESQUE 


EDINBURGH. 
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COVENANTERS' PRISON GATE, 


stately old building, with antique turrets 
and sculptures, where, on the adjournment 
of the last legislature of Scotland in 1707, 
Lord Chancellor Seatield exclaimed, “ There’s 
an end of an auld sang!’—one may cross 
George IV. Bridge and come into the pres 
ence of the silent yet eloquent dead lying 
under the grass of old Greyfriars’ Chureh 
yard. This was originally the site of a 
Franciscan monastery, Which was destroyed 
in 1559. 


cial grant of Queen Mary, was constituted 


Afterward the ground, by a spe 


the city cemetery. It is one of the most 
In the 
old church here, in 1638, after a sermon by 
Alexander Henderson, the * 
and Covenant” was signed by all the con 
vregation, the Earl of Sutherland heading 
the list. 
laid on a flat tombstone in the yard, where 


interesting spots of old Edinburgh. 


Solemn League 


Afterward it was carried out and 


the vast multitude assembled there all press 
ed forward in earnestness and zeal to aftix 
Many, 
amid tears and prayers, wrote their names 
with their own blood 


their own names to the parchment. 


a terrible forewarn 
ing of streams of blood that should tlow in 
consequence, The stone may still be seen, 
inclosed with an iron railing, solid and firm 
as the hearts of those who crowded around 
it in that long ago. The walls of old Grey 

friars’ have echoed with the voices of Scot 

land’s ablest preachers. Here Dr. Robert 

son, the historian, gave full vent to his elo 
Robert Rollock, the tirst principal 
of the University of Edinburgh, Dr. Johu 
Erskine, Dr. John Inglis, and Dr. Guthrie 
have all been incumbents here. 

Scott worshipped in this old church when 
}a boy, and his father and other members of 
the family are buried in the church-yard. 


quence, 
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MAOLENZIES TOME 


Here also lie Alexander Henderson, George 
Buchanan, Allan Ramsay, Hugh Blair, to 
gether with many other eminent men of 
Edinburgh—lawyers, professors, and chief 
magistrates. Here was brought, wrapped 
in a coarse cloak, at dead of night, the head 
less body of the one powe rful Regent Mor 
ton, and secretly buried in an obscure grave. 
But there are yet nobler sleepers in this 
“God's acre” —an innumerable company of 
martyrs. \ monument to their memory 
bears the inscription: “ From May 27, 1661, 
that the most noble Marquis of Argyll was 
beheaded, to the 17th February, L688, that 
Mr. James Renwick suffered, were one way 
or other murdered and destroyed for the 
same cause about 18,000, of whom were exe 
ented at Edinburgh about 100 of noblemen, 
gentlemen, ministers, and others noble 
martyrs for Jesus Christ The most of 
them lie here.’ 

In a desolate corner on the south side of 
the yvard about 1200 Covenanters, prisoners 
taken at Bothwell Bridge, were contined for 
five months, and subjected to the most re 
fined cruelties. They were confined in the 
open air, with no 
shelter and no pro 
vision for their com 
fort. Four ounces 
of bread per day, 
with water from one 
of the city pipes 
which passed neat 
the place, was the 
allowance for each 
man. If any pris 
oner rose from the 
ground at night, he 


was at once shot at GRAVE OF TUE REGENT MORTON, 





CELLAR UN WHIOH THE UNION WAS SIGNED, 


by the guard. Only women were allowed 
occasionally to communicate with them 
and bring them food, and these were sub 
jected to every species of insult from the 
guard posted at the gate. Some broke 
down under the sufferings of this ancient 
Andersonville, and signed a bond nevei 
again to take up arms against the king, 
upon which concession they were released 
Over 400 remained firm, and many fell vic 

tims to the severity of the Seottish winter 
A remnant, about 250, were finally sent ona 
ship to Barbadoes. The vessel was wrecked 
on the way, and only a few souls were saved 
Phe Covenanters’ prison-yard is accessible 
by an ancient stone gateway, the opening 
euarded by an iron-rail gate, through which 
one may look with awe on the ground with- 
i 


i sanctified by so much misery. Near by 
rests one of the chief enemies of the perse 
euted Covenanters, Sir George Mackenzie. 
He was King’s Advocate in the terrible times 
of Charles IL. and James IL, and had a large 
share in the cruelties then practiced. He 
was so detested by the common people that 
they believed his body could not rest in the 
grave, but was 
forced to wander, 
keeping restless and 
Ww retched guard, like 
a sentinel of hell, 
around the circle 
of his vietims; and 
boys used to ery in 
at the keyhole of 
his monument, 
* Bluidy Mackenzie, 
come ont if ye daur; 


Lift the sneck and 
draw the bar.” 
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Passing from Greytriars’ 
iy College W ynd, where 
Walter Scott was born, we 

ay cross the South Bridge 
nd go to the Tron Chureh 

High Street, where,in the 
inare the good people of 
Edinburgh for centuries 

ive been wont to meet to 
xchange New-Year’s greet- 
ng. When the clock in the 
chureh tower chimes the 
momentous hour of twelve, 
the whole air rings with 
shouts of “A happy New- 
Year!’ Friend and stran- 
ver are alike grasped by 
the hand, and mutual good 
vishes exchanged. There is 
. tradition that the Articles 
of Union between England 
ud Seotland were finally 
ibseribed in a cellar eppo- 
site the entrance to the Tron 
Chureh. The place is at 
present oecupied by a wick- 
er-worker, and nothing may 
be seen there but the materia 
of a workshop. Here the 
North Bridge crosses the 
valley toward Princes Street 
ind the new portion of Ed- 
nburgh. Just beyond the 
bridge, in High Street, is the 
shop where Allan Ramsay 
began business as a book- 
seller. Every step here is 
full of interest, and the his- 
tory of each house would 
make a book. Blackfriars’ 
Street, running from the Cowgate  hith- 
erward, was, until recently, a dismal and 
wretched alley—Blackfriars’ Wynd. Rob- 
ert Chambers speaks of it in his time as 
being utterly impassable on account of its 
ruined condition, and it is difficult to fancy 
that for a period of over five hundred years 
it was the abode of princes and noblemen. 
Here dwelt the princely Earl of Orkney, 
Whose dame was attended by “seventy- 
live gentlewomen, whereof fifty-three were 
daughters of noblemen, all clothed in vel- 
vets and silks, with their chains of gold.” 
Queen Mary was entertained here with all 
the nobles of her court, and throngh here 
she passed on her way to Holyrood after 
her last visit to Darnley, on the very night 
of his murder. The whole length of the 
Canongate to Holyrood is alive with asso- 
ciations both romantic and historical. In 
the cemetery of Canongate Church sleep 
any of the literary men of the last centu- 
ry. Here lie the remains of Fergusson the 
poet, whose monument was erected at the 
expense of Robert Burns, “to remain for- 
ever sacred to the memory of him whose 








BLACKFRIARS’ WYND, 


name it bears, and who was born Septembe 
5,1751; died October 16, 1774.” 

Holyrood Palace is a spacious quadrangu 
lar edifice possessing very little architect 
ural beauty. The northwest towers were 
erected in 1528 by James V. of Scotland, and 
the remaining portion of the building more 
than a hundred years later, by order of 
CharlesII. Queen Mary’s apartments, where 
all the interest centres, are in the towers 
of the older part of the palace. The rooms 
of this beautiful but unfortunate queen are 
now in the most desolate condition. A dis 
mal stone staircase in the wall, where the 
murderers of Rizzio ascended, leads to a lit 
tle closet of a room where he was taking 
supper with the queen on that fatal night 
The adjoining apartment is her bed-cham 
ber, which still retains the furniture used 
by the fair occupant three centuries ago 
It is ancient and dilapidated. The crimson 
damask curtains of the bed hang in moth 
eaten tatters, and the polished stone mi 
ror wherein the features of the lovely 
queen were reflected is dull with age, and 
guards its secrets behind its impenetrable 
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NORTH BRIDGE IN 1876, 


surface. Just without the door in the ante 
chamber are the blood stains still visible on 
the floor where Rizzio fell and died. Mod 
ern incredulity asserts that these blood 
stains are surreptitiously renewed from year 
to year to keep them in proper condition to 
show to the curious tourist, but let us for 
once have child-like faith, and accept ap- 
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pearances as truth. It is better to visit 
these rooms with a spirit of reverence for 
ancient things, as did old Dr. Johnson, who 
onee shufiled around here, silent and moody 
muttering to himself that line of the old 
ballad, “Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good 
night :” 
“And ran him through the fair bodie.” 

The crumbling ruins of the old abbey 
of Holyrood, with the royal chapel, form a 
picturesque spot at one corner of the pres 
ent palace. The best preserved of these 
ruins is the chapel. The roof fell in more 
than a hundred years ago, but the richly 
ornamented doorway, over which are en 
graved the initials of Charles L, and the 
great corner tower, may still be studied as 
beautiful specimens of early architecture 
The aisles of this chapel are paved with flat 
grave-stones, some bearing a legible date as 
old as 1455. Here are also buried Lord Darn 
ley and many Scottish kings and queens. 

Lying round the rear of Holyrood is the 
Queen’s Park, with the Queen's Drive, which 
winds around the foot of Salisbury Crags 
There, on a rocky eminence overlooking St 
Margaret’s Loch, are the picturesque ruins 
of St. Anthony’s Chapel, centuries ago a het 
mitage of Carmelite friars. 

Life in Edinburgh during the last two 
centuries appears to have been “ most on 
commonly jolly,” as a humorist of the time 
expresses it. Dissipation, even among the 
highest class, prevailed to‘an incredible ex 
tent. Chambers relates that nothing was 
more common in the morning than to meet 
men of high rank and official dignity reeling 





DOORWAY WHERE RIZZIO WAS MURDERED. 























PICTURESQUE 


home after a night spent in drinking. A 
Hay 
considered himself fitted for business until 
he had stowed away at least six bottles of 
claret. There are many langhable anecdotes 
told of this propensity for midnight revel 
ug. It is said that a party of eminent 
lawyers once met together to pass a Sat- 
night with The 
hours came and went, and no account was 


ertain famous lawyer named nevel 


urday wine and cards. 
taken by the jolly comrades of passing time. 
fhe next forenoon the good people of Edin 
burgh, passing the house on their way to 
chureh, were astonished by seeing the door 
open and three well-known gentlemen issue 
forth, their hair dishevelled and their cos 
tume in general disorder, while a fourth, 

ith a lighted candle in his hand, was en 
deavoring to show them the way down the 
steps. 

Even the ladies of that time are said not 
to have remained entirely free from the pre- 
vailing sin, and the custom which existed 
among them of resorting to so-called oyster 
cellars gives a curious idea of society during 
the last century. Raw oysters and porter 
were the chief refreshment to be enjoyed in 
cellars, and little rum 

Ladies indulged 
conver- 


these sometimes a 
and gentlemen 
restraint in the merriest 
sation, and the evening was generally con- 
eluded with dancing. 


punch, 


without 


It is said that a party 
of ladies returning from one of these revels, 
being slightly confused in their minds, were 
unable to determine where they were. The 
night was bright moonlight, so they con- 
tinued walking until they 
square by the Tron Church. 
countered a difficulty. 


came to the 
Here they en- 
The broad shadow 
of the chureh steeple fell across their path. 
After much pondering they came to the con- 
clusion that it must be a broad stream which 
it would be necessary to cross before they 
could reach home. They accordingly took 
off their shoes and stockings, tucked up their 
petticoats, and proceeded to wade across. 
When they reached the clear moonlight, in 
their eyes the bank of the stream, they put 
That these 
parties were attended by the best classes is 
shown by a story told by Chambers. He 
says, Writing in 1824: “It is not more than 
thirty years since the late Lord Melville, the 
Duchess of Gordon, and some other persons 


on their shoes and proceeded. 


of distinetion, who happened to meet intown 
after many years of absence, made up an 
oyster-cellar party by way of a frolic, and 
devoted one winter evening to the revival 
of this almost 
their youth.” 


forgotten entertainment of 
Whist was also a great pas- 
sion among the Edinburgh gentry, and many 
The 
sister of Smo!lett is said to have spent every 
moment of her leisure time at this game. 


curious stories are told in reward to it. 


One evening a city magistrate, who was also 


a tallow-chandler, called upon her. ‘“ Come 
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awa’, bailie,” said she, “and take a trick at 


the cartes.” “'Troth, ma’am,” said he, * ] 


hae na a bawbee in my pouch.” “Tut 
man, ne’er mind that,’ she replied; “ let’s 
een play for a pund o’ candles.” 

What first brought about a change in the 
social habits of Edinburgh was the build 
ing of the New Town on the north side ot 
the old Nor Loch. “He who now sees the 
wide hollow space between the Old and New 
lowns,” says Chambers, * occ upied by beau 
tiful gardens, having their coutinuity only 


somewhat curiously broken up by a trans 
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verse earthen mound and a line of railway, 


must be at a loss to realize the idea of the 


same space presenting th former 


Was regarded as a 


the physical defenses of the city.” 
lake 


times a 
lake, which port on of 
The 
was artificial, and formed by a dam, 
which retained the water of certain springs. 
In old times it was used as a ducking-place 
for offenders against morality, and was also 
the scene of frequent suicides, some of them 
attempts at self-destruction with an amnus 
ing termination. It is related that a man 
Was once seen by 
himself 
rushed to the water-side, screaming 


horror, when suddenly a 


his neighbors -trying to 


drown there. 


A crowd oft people 
with 
window opened, 


and an old Scotchman thrust his head out, 


oy 
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erving, “* What’ 


s all the noise about ? 
honest man gang to the de’il 


», and immediately 
struggled to the shore. 


Drummond, after 


1 gaining permission, in 


North Bridge, the feeling against building 
‘tields to northward” 
that the magistrates offered a premium of 
twenty pounds to the man who should erect 
In spite of popular 
prejudice, the New Town grew rapidly. 
day it is a noble city, with many princely 
residences, stately edifices, and publie insti 


a deep dell, and almost encireling 
the New Town, is crossed at various points 
by substantial bridges, which lead to beau- 
tiful and picturesque suburbs. 
Dean Bridge, near which, it 
Christopher North” lies buried, one 
with delight far down the ravine 
water retleets the noble 
old trees upon its banks and the pretty Dor- 
over St. Bernard’s Well. 

In course of years the Old Town mansions, 
spacious tor their time and purpose, and pic- 
even in their ruins, were deserted 
by their wealthy occupants, and converted 
by a process of partitioning into tenements 
working classes. 
the year 1861 the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
were startled by the intimation of an ocew 
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deemed only by the influence which it had 
in helping on a great social reform. During 
the night a huge pile of old buildings had 
given way and fallen, burying many of the 
dwellers amidst the ruins. Prompt exer- 
tions were made to remove the débris and 
save as many of the unfortunate sufferers as 
might be possible. A large space had been 
almost cleared, the workmen had mounted 
the ladder to complete some portion of their 
dangerous and disagreeable task, when they 
heard a voice cry: “ Heave awa’, chaps; I'm 
nodead yet!” Overan archway in the High 
Street is carved the figure of the little hero, 
and this motto marks the spot. The event 
aroused much sympathy, and called atten 
tion at onee to the defective condition of 
workmen’s dwellings in Edinburgh. <A 
movement was at once started to provide 
better house-accommodations. Public meet 
ings were held at which men of intluence, 
who intelligently sympathized with the 
scheme, gave addresses; appeals were made 
and information was diffused through the 
press. Gradually a capital of £20,000 was 
accumulated, land was purchased, and 
building commenced. In fifteen years good 
dwellings have been provided for well-nigh 
10,000 individuals. - One feature in these 
modern dwellings for the people is specially 
notable-—they are self-contained, each fam- 
ily having a separate entrance. The houses 
are chietly the property of the occupants, 
and have been acquired by the simple and 
easy process of paying a moderate rental. 
There is still a large necessity for more ac- 
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mmodation, but the good work 
s progressing, and there is hope 
iit the entire laboring popula- | 
on of Edinburgh will be better 
viged than that of any other 
rodern Clty. 
The surroundings of Edin- 
iveh are rich in beautiful seen 
y and historie association. 
Leith, the port of Edinburgh, lies 
out two miles from the city, on 
e Firth of Forth. It had a bit- 
r struggle for existence in the 
rly times, when the jealousy of 
idinburgh was so intense that it 
s* ordained that no merchant 
{ Edinburgh should take into 
uwtnership with him any inhab- 
int of Leith under the penalty 
f forty shillings, and depriva- 
m of the freedom of the city 
for a year.” But modern com- 
erce has forced the two cities 
link hands, and to-day Leith 
sa growing and prosperous 
i-port, its harbor crowded 
th shipping, flying the colors 
of every nation and country. 
One can imagine the difference 
between now and that dolorons 
day when the heavens were dark- 
ened by a thick mist as if te make 
sud the landing of Queen Mary, 
returning to her native shores. 
No one can think of Edinburgh 
vithout at the same time re- 
membering Hawthornden, that 
“sweet flowery place,” the home of the poet 
Drummond. Here at least the associations 
ire peaceful and sweet. The castle is built 
ona cliff overlooking the valley of the Esk. 
For centuries Hawthornden has been the 
home of the Drummond family. The vener- 
able, ivy-clad rnin of the early mansion still 
remains a picturesque addition to the mod 
ern castle erected by the poet. With true 
poetic feeling he did not destroy the home of 
his ancestors, but formed his own dwelling, 
so far as he might, among the ancient walls. 
Here, in 1618, Drummond received that mem 
orable visit from Ben Jonson, who walked 
all the way from London to spend a few 
weeks of delightful intercourse with his 
friend. “ Better than most myths of the 
kind,” says Professor Masson, in his Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, “is the myth which 
would tell us exactly how the visit be- 
gan. Drummond, it says, was sitting un- 
(ler the great sycamore-tree in front of his 
house expecting his visitor, when at length, 
descending the well-hedged avenue from 
the public road to the house, the bulky 
hero hove in sight. Rising and stepping | 
forth to meet him, Drommond saluted him 
with ‘Welcome, welcome, royal Ben! to 
Which Jonson replied, ‘Thank ye, thank ye, 
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Hawthornden! and they langhed, frater- 
nized, and went in together.” 

Drummond lived at Hawthornden during 
all of his long life, with the exception of a 
few years spent in study on the continent 
of Europe, and it was here by the lovely 
valley of the Esk that he composed all of 
his poems. In the year 1632 he married, 
and it was at this time that he enlarged 
and rebuilt a portion of the old castle. 
From this it appears that at the time of 
Ben Jonson’s visit he was keeping bache 
lor’s hall in the ruins. Drummond's grave 
is in the church-yard of Lasswade. 

It is with a feeling of regret that one bids 
farewell to Edinburgh, her turreted crags, 
her streets and wynds and closes, where 
many great men were born, lived, and died ; 
where the names of David Wilkie and Da- 
vid Hume, Seott, Chalmers, De Quincey, 
Hugh Miller, and of many other master- 
spirits, rush to the mind, awakening many 
memories. But Edinburgh must not be 
considered merely as a city of the past: her 
present is noble and progressive. Her insti- 
tutions of learning are presided over by 
men of extensive culture; and, guided by 
the healthy and vigorous Scotch intellect, 
she may rest secure of a glorious future. 
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STREET SCENES IN HAVANA. | 

ge impressions of a locality strongly 
contrasting with the climate, customs, 

and appearance of the land from which the 
Visitor has lately embarked are certain to 
be deeply impressed upon the memory. Sub- 
sequent conclusions may give occasion fora 
modification of the outlines, but memory, 
true to these, will persist in after-time in 
holding them, with their strongly salient 
foregrounds, it 


preference to the more de- 
liberate views produced upon longer ae 
quaintance. My particular set of impres- 


sions bear relation to a winter visit. te 
Havana.  ¢ outrary to the practice of my 
fellow passengers, I resisted the temptation 
to “cram” with gwuide-book information re- 
lating to the island, and even my Spanish 
Kuglish Ollendortf was permitted to rest 
undisturbed in my valise. I felt that by an- 
ticipating all one was going to see through 
the vague medium of other people’s eyes 
was to reduce the tour to a mere journey of 
comparison. I wanted to be picked up out 
of a snow-bank and set down in a flower- 
bed among a people whose very newness to 
my senses would coustitute the better part 
ofenjoyment. My somewhat limited knowl- 
cdge of the places and people served, there- 
fore,as an admirable frame-work upon which 
to hang the gorgeous drapings of coming 
experience. My mind was, like an untried 
photographer's plate, sensitive to first im- 
pressions, and it is with these possibly fal- 
lible lights and shadows that the following 
has to deal. 

The course taken by the steam-ship San 
Jacinto, which carries us from St. Augustine 
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to Nassau, and thence to Cuba, is unusually 
diversified and pleasant for a sea-voyage 

The captain assures us that if we will be on 
deck about 3 o’clock A.M. of the third day 
we will see the lights of Matanzas. We de- 
fer the view, however, until sunrise, when 
we discover through the dead-light of ow 
state-room the shores of the “ ever-faithful 
isle” but a mile away upon the port side. A 
wood field-glass reduces the distance one 
half, and for the ensuing four hours we 
watch the rising and falling outlines of the 
coast, dotted with villages, estates, and cas 
tles, as it seems to pass before us like a grand 
diorama. 

Rounding somewhat abruptly the prom 
ontory capped by Morro Castle, we are very 
quickly in the hands of the pilot. From 
this hour until the anchor of our homeward 
bound ship shall swing at the cat-head, be 
it ever so long, the true tourist will never 
cease to admire and enjoy the novel colors 
aud forms about him. The boats which 
wait alongside to take us ashore are gay 
with contrasting stripes, and their chattei 
ing owners all attest their love for the mad- 
der colors in some portion of their costumes. 
Our vessel is moored in the midst of a great 
fleet of shipping, flying the ensigns of all 
nations, the Stars and Stripes being conspic- 
uous by rarity. Looking seaward, the most 
prominent object in view is the extended for- 
tification of Cabanas, stretching its length 
along the brow of a steep hill upon the 
right. Somewhere beneath its massive front 
a squad of bugle students are streaking the 
heated air with discordant notes of the 
camp. To the left, ranged along the quay, 
long lines of shipping are discharging or 
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ing freight. All of them are anchor 
fore and aft, as Havana has no piers to 
eak of. The city is built upon a great 
iin, and along its water-front are cluster 
churches, warehouses, ordnance sheds, 
laces, and markets in close proximity. 
fhe harbor is bespotted with active little 
oats, Which skim about like the nautilus. 
aring passengers to and fro. Presently 
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we are shoreward-bound in one of them—a 
veritable marine omnibus, covered at the 
stern with canvas upon hoops whose arches 
spring from the thwarts. The facility with 
vhich their navigators prevent a ehronic 
tendency to capsize is truly marvellous. 
At the wharf we see a picturesque group- 
ing of soldiers, sailors, customs officials, and 
porters, making a scene worthy of a drop 
curtain. Here the final form of ceremony 
incident to entry into the port is consum- 
mated, and we are at liberty to go where 
we please. Wewantacab. There are sev- 


eral of them standing in waiting. We miss, 


however, the shouting, importunate lines of 


hackmen we are used to at home. The 


drivers are actually asleep upon the tops of 


their coaches, and 


f requires the gentlh 
prod of an umbrella to reeall one of them 
to his sense of duty. The coach system of 
Havana is very convenient. They are a 
comparatively modern innovation, and have 
almost supplanted the volante. This pre 
posterous and elongated equipage holds its 
own, however, in the country, where the 


A OULBAN HOUSE, 


uncertain surface of the roads gives it an 
advantage. One may ride in the coach, o1 
victoria, the length of the city for forty 
cents Spanish currency. A stoppage en 
route entitles the driver to double fare. Al 
ways bear in mind that Spanish serip is 
only worth half the same sum in silver or 
American greenbacks. Ten minutes in one 
of these vehicles involves us half as many 
times in a 


1 apparently hopeless contusion 
of carts, donkeys, and other coaches. 
Through open arches we have many 
glimpses of interior court-yards, some of 
them bright with flowers, plants, and fount- 
ains, where the inmates find their dolce far 
niente at high noon. About half of all the 
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adult white males are in uniform of varied 
splendor, giving the general impression that 
we have arrived in the midst of some gen 
eral holiday like our own Fourth of July. 
Havana has three varieties of police, every 
man of which is a walking arsenal. One 
class of municipal guardians are mounted 
on horse 8, and look very soldierly. 

We stop at the Hotel Pasage, which is 
new, large, and substantial, facing the Prado, 
the Tacon Theatre, and near the Casino and 
many other publie resorts and clubs. The 
imposing front is well set off by the long 
latticed curtains pendent in front of the 
windows. Though as high as many of our 
Broadway buildings, it has but three floors, 
the upper one being devoted to parlors and 


choicest rooms, where the draughts of cool 


ir flow most freely. | pon the lower tloor 
the dining-hall is located on a level with 
the sidewalk, the tables being separated 
from the passing throng only by low rails 
set in the open windows. I found this ar- 
rangement productive of some annoyance at 
first. The rails were always occupied by 
persistent lottery-policy venders, gaunt and 
crippled beggars, and other unhappy waits 
of humanity, whose looks seemed to reproach 
me for enjoying the comfort of a good din- 
ner. IT quieted conscienee by small dona- 
tions of silver, but soon found my particular 
window becoming too popular. Then Isus- 
pended specie payment, and began to study 
the applicants from a picturesque stand- 
point, thereafter regarding them with as 


much indifference as would the veriest Span 
iard in the room. 
He is wise who adapts himself at once t: 


| the leisurely modes of the natives. This 


fervid climate will not be trifled with. Rise 
at six. The early morning is delicious 
Take only a cup of coffee and a hard bis 
cuit, and start out for a walk to one of the 
many churches whose discordant chimes 
ring out a noisy welcome. Then visit the 
markets. That upon the Campo del Marto 
is the most picturesque. Here all the prod 
ucts of this fruity isle hang in masses of rich 
contusion. 

Close by the battery at the end of the 
Prado a peculiar and exciting scene may 
be witnessed every morning. Here the surt 
rolls up with free stride against the shore 
Just where a little bay is formed in the 
coral rock several hundreds of horses are 
undergoing an inspiriting sea-bath, or await 
ing their turn in long lines, tied head and 
tail, upon the shore. Without this refresh 
ing process the horses soon droop under the 
climate, and even with it they are all sleepy 
and sad. Perhaps it is partly owing to the 
preposterous style of harness in use. 

At nine or ten o’clock breakfast is to be 
eaten, beginning with fruits. Then a ride 
until mid-day. Your guide will go to sleep 
while he talks. Somnolence is the normal 
condition of every body in waiting. Take 
the hint and indulge in a siesta until about 
three. Then, if a man, you may smoke the 
soothing cigarette until dinner, which must 
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e conducted in a leisure ly style, cheap red 


vines taking a prominent place. 

Business hours with merchants cease by 
After four 
o'clock in the afternoon the Prado and ave 


general custom at an early hour. 


ies leading toward the Cerro present the 
ray effects we Northmen ascribe to festive 

casions only. Our country-women may be 
hats. 
Che Cuban ladies disdain the use of further 
for the head than that afforded 
yan elaborate coiffure. Their forms are 
swathed in ight muslins, and many are seen 


stinguished in the throng by their 


rnament 


vearing the lace scarf of Castile pendent 
knotted at the 
The real social life of 
H iwaha is best reveal d, howeve r, atte r dark. 


from masses of dark hair 


mck of the head. 
Then a motley throng surges through the 
inopied streets toward the cafés, the thea 
tres, and the public squares, where splendid 
nilitary bands discourse stirring and, to us, 

vel Spanish music. In the brilliantly 
ighted cafés one must waif often for a va 
ated chair. Stupendous and strange-look 
ng bibular compounds are placed before the 
drinkers. 

The leading theatre, as all the world has 
heard, is the * Tacon,” the auditorium being 
not unlike those of many of our American 
play-houses. It is very large, having three 
galleries. The play being conducted with 
rapid movement upon the occasion of our 
only visit, our limited stock of Spanish 
proved inadequate to the duty of criticism. 
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An odd custom prevails at another theatre 
Phe writer was one 
which held its 
own with a crowd in front of a wicket fo 
half an 


of the rauderille stripe. 


of a determined quartette 


hour or more. Having purehased 


the requisite tickets, we were compelled to 
breast the outflow of humanity coming down 
the end of the 


Having gained our 


the one 
first act. 


harrow stairway at 


box, we were 
permitted to enjoy a single act of a farce, in 
which the leading dramatis persone were a 
superactive soldier in very red and baggy 
pantaloons and an irate matron of museulal 
tendencies. This act lasted twenty minutes 
The fate of the heroine remains shrouded in 
mystery, for we shortly discovered that om 
term of lease had expired, and our box was 
wanted for another party. Weshould have 
gone down to the ticket office and engaged 
our places anew for the ensuing act. 
Havana has a very large Chinese popula- 
tion. Coolies were imported until within a 
few years in great numbers, and sold under 
a contract of eight years of service. When 
this period expired the naturally 
gravitated toward the cities, and a nucleus 


coolies 


once formed, soon spread, until whole see 
tions are now peopled almost exclusively 
with these Mongolians. <A few of them have 
accumulated some wealth, nearly all are in 
dustrious, but with the great mass it is a se- 
rious question as to the provision for even 
the meagre food which satisfies their idea 


of living. Their young men are fond of im- 
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something 


d diy 
Phere 
to 
he sight of a Chinaman peering 
highest otf * 
a stylish silk hat, a cane, and 
Phes 

, if 


Vays, aress, an eTsions 


‘blood. is 


say vrote squely 


nny, not 


Piccadillies,” and 


young fellows ac 


~ not all the virtues, of 


VIC 


cosmopolitan city. 


Phe 


The 


s through dark and nar 


Chinese too have their theatre. 


ach thereto 1 


streets meagrely lighted by 


a sickly 


here and there from saloons and eat 


v-houses whose in Oriental char 


A lit 


as a stove-pipe, denotes the tick- 


signs 


cters. tle hole in a stone wall, barely 


oftice Our guide, intrusted with ample 
the 
torrent 


funds, thrusts his hand into mysteries 


beyond, giving vent to a of vocal 


sins unmistakably heathenish. Thedemand 


for best places creates an evident excite- 
the 
It 
little use 


find 


down in solitary grandeur upon a mass of 


ne om 


1 Kets 


breasts of the dispensers ot 
that the 
at this establishment. 


are int 
Thus 


later, looking 


Is ¢ boxes 


teal 
very 
we 


ourselves, a moment 


mixed humanity which is too much absorb 


ed in the scene upon the stage to pay much 
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to The 
is dimly lighted by candles set agains 


attention 
larg 
the supporting posts, and arranged with a 
A num 


ber of musicians keep up a desultory di: 


our entry. room, quite 


e, 
ingenious disregard of stage effects. 


with horns, drums, and eymbals, its volum: 
of intensity rising and falling with the a 
tion of the play. The drama itself enim 
nates in frequent well-simulated acts of do 
the finely 


athletic actors an’epportunity to displa 


mestic violence, 


formes 


giving 
| surprising agility. All female parts are as 
It that the 


most lucrative department of this home ot 


sumed by men. is understood 
histrionie art isto be found below the stave 


where those initiated and well known to 


the proprietors may indulge in the Chinese 
passion for gaming. 

The Royal Havana Lottery is under goy 
ernment management. Its drawings take 
place once in fifteen days, the numbers ob 
taining prizes being announced to a vTreat 
and excited throng i 


building 


i the court yard of at 
of the 
Tickets are forty dollars each, di 


immense used as offices 
scheme. 
vided into coupons of twenty. Every body) 
rich and poor, deals in policy, and its vend 


ers are to be found every where. 
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YO one who has travelled much in the 
\ United States, particularly in the small 
rtowns and villages,can possibly have fail 
ed to hear the expression, “Out people are 
so fond of the minstrels!” Generally the 
phrase is uttered by some person or persons 
of cultured taste as a reproach, or even in 
scathing contempt for the unintellectuality 
of the bulk of the human units composing 
More often than otherwise 
t is spoken as a balm to the wounded feel 


thie population. 


vs of some dry but instructive theorize 
vho has appeared upon the scene as a lee- 
turer, and been forced to enunciate his phi 
osophies to a mere handful of people, while 
the “reserve sheet” for the sale of tickets 
for the next night, when the minstrels are 
coming (which is to be seen at the principal 
ook and news room), shows such : 


goodly 
take” as incontestably proves the local 
reference for Brudder Bones. 

An experience of many years as a leeturer 

though I claim I never was a dry theo 
rizer, allowing mine enemy to add that nei 
ther was I instructive—aftorded me ocea 
sional, though Lam proud to say not many, 
opportunities for personal acquaintance with 
the peculiarities of the situation I have de- 
scribed. Often it has happened in a town 
boasting of rival halls that Brudder Bones 
ind myself have simultaneously asked for 
the publie ear, and once, 1 remember, my 
secondary attractiveness as a performer to 
the minstrel boy was sharply defined by a 
member of my own family. Asmall nephew 
of mine was conducted under protest to hear 
ne lecture on the desirability and sagacity 
of taking an optimist rather than a pessimist 
view of the affairs of life. Duly endowed 
vith a seat on the front row along with his 
parents and other notabilities of the town, 


he planted himself on about an inch of | 


bench, firmly grasping his cap in both hands, 
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and throughout the whole leeture he neve 
moved. Not a sign of sleepiness displayed 
he, not the tiniest yawn yawned he, but 
from beginning to end he sat motionless and 
stiff, staring at me with astonished eyes and 
pende nt jaw. The bright little fellow was 
always head of his class, and his mother was 
excusable for wishing to give him an oppor 
tunity on this occasion to show how intel 
ligently he had absorbed the edifying dis 
course of the evening. 
like the lecture ?” she 


“How did Johnny 
asked, during the 
drive homeward. “ First rate,” he answet 
ed, crisply ; “but Vd rather gone to the 
minstrels.” 

Persons whose musical tastes have heen 
instructed and cultivated throughout a life 
time, and whose opportunities for hearing 
the best class of music sung ol plaved ly 
the best performers are constant, are not 
likely to frequently put themselves out to 
listen to such erude yvoealism and instru 
mentalism as are offered by Brudder Bones 
But that there are hun 


dreds and hundreds of persons who 


and his assistants, 
vo to 
hear the minstrels, 
choice instead of 


though they have a 
listening to the finest 
Operas more magnificently presented than 
in any other capital, is fully proved by the 
band of * 


have sung and danced in St. James’s Hall, 


fact that in London Christy's” 


without the omission of a single night when 
they might legally be open, for thirteen 
For almost half this length of time 
the Mohawks, another band of 


years. 
American 
minstrels, have repeated the experiment of 
the Christy’s in the suburb of Islington, 
after night they take the 
chances of tilling 


where night 
a vast hall wherein quite 
three thousand people may be seated, and 
five hundred can stand. Thackeray in one 
of his roundabout sketches has recorded 
his admiration for the minstrels. 
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the 


United States in the minstrel business by 


Fine fortunes have been earned it 


various individuals, both as managers of 
stationary troupes in the large capitals and 
tors of companies W ho keep “on the 
road” the vear through. I knew the orig 


inal George Christy, whose name has be 


come wn nterchangeable term in Enrope 
for a performer who blacks his face. In- 
deed, the plrase “ Christy’s Minstrels” is 


now considered very much in the light of 

tautology ; for (argue English people) what 

under the solar—or rather, the gas-light 
stem can a Christy be except a nigget 


IST 


George Christy was an adimira 


ble performer, hi 


ovhily appreciated ly the 


uidience of his day, who crowded to hear 


him in his little hall at the lower part of 
Broadway. He left a fortune, which 1 be- 
lieve still keeps his descendants in a posi 


on of ease: a wrangle over the inherit 
the matter at one time into 


the courts. He little thoueht when he set 
up “ Christy’s” that the name would pene- 
trate to the remotest Village in Great Brit 
ain, and become at every country fair a syn- 
onym for the whole body of performers of 
which he was only one of many members in 
America, 

Many of the life histories of minstrels 
whom we have all seen on the stage are full 
of romance, and a multitude of the men who 
vrin through burned cork at their audiences 
to-day are the whitest of “ white men” (us- 
ing the term in the sentimental sense some- 
times given it) in the private relations of 
life. ‘To speak of one who is gone, I may 
say that a gentler, kinder-hearted soul, a 
warmer friend, a more loving husband and 
father, than Dan Bryant never lived. An 
Irish Jad, beginning life in the most menial 
capacity, as a baggage porter at hotels, 
through the medium of the minstrel stage 
he developed artistic powers of rare fine- 
ness. Not only were his comic effects irre- 
sistibly funny, but in the small acts of one 
scene, Which are the only sort of stage play 
possible in the minstrel entertainment, he 
showed rare qualities of pathos, as touching 
as unexpected. Edwin Forrest was never 
weary of seeing Dan Bryant play the part 
of the hungry negro in * Old Times, Rocks,” 
and the verdict of the great player was that 
there was not a finer bit of tragie acting to 
be seen in America at that time than Dan 
in this broadly funny bit. Whothat remem- 
bers the performance need be told how tears 
were constantly checking laughter in this 
little seene of the black man’s suffering 
through hunger, and how one’s sympathies 
were irresistibly wrung by the pathos of 
the minstrel’s voice when, on being ques- 


tioned as to when he had eaten a square 


meal, he answered, humbly, “Thad a pea-nut | 


last week.” It was side-splitting—it was 
heart-breaking. 





But to trace the ancestry of Bruddet 
Bones I must disentangle myself at onec 
from all these near memories and palpable 
descents, and spring with an aerial leap 
unequalled on any stage back into the ach 
ing void of distant centuries, there to ques 
tion the records concerning the taste of thi 
ancients regarding Christy’s, and to see if 
be possible to fling back across the chasn 
of time the classic music lover's or theoreti: 
lecture patron’s taunt to his fellow-towns 
men: * Our people are so fond of the mit 
strels !” 

In the midst of my researches let us suy 
pose the curtain has rung up on a minstre 
performance of to-day. The minstrels aré 
seated across the stage in arow. They are 
a bright-eyed, jolly-voiced set of men, al 
dressed in evening suits, with exaggerated 
shirt frills, monstrous Brummagem diamon: 
pins, heavy watch chains, a great display of 
finger rings. They are “blacked up,” ot 
course, and their teeth are as white and the 
lips as red from the contrast as those of gen 
nine negroes. Each man holds the instru 
ment upon which he is a more or less pro 
ficient performer, ready to play and sing 
when his ene comes. They all rise and 
bow to the audience as the curtain ascends, 
and then they reseat themselves to begin 
the concert. A picture or this scene is very 
familiar to my readers. Is there any re 
semblance between it and Fig.l? I think 
so. This engraving represents a company 
of minstrels who were “seculped” in bass- 
relief as early as the eleventh century, upon 
a capital in the Church of Saint Georges «de 
Boscherville, in Normandy. To draw an 
analogy between so palpably pious an old 
party as this and the troupe of Bruddei 
Bones may seem disrespectful. Many good 
religionists may even look upon these dreary 
old music-makers with disapprobation, be 
ing of opinion that the devil onght to have 
all the musie there is, good or bad, Wesley 
to the contrary notwithstanding. But thi 
Friendly idea that it is wicked to listen to 
iusic is a recent prejudice, not dating back 
further than a few hundred years. From 
earliest time music has been connected with 
religious exercises. Among the Druids, in 
the most remote ages, all religious ceremo- 
nies were preceded by music upon the harp. 
Obelisks from ancient Egypt, the seat of 
all holy history, show sacerdotal musicians 
playing on harps, lutes, and flutes during 
religious ceremonies where incense is being 
burned. Very antique bass-reliefs preserved 
in the British Museum exhibit flute-play- 
ers accompanying the vocalism of priests. 
Granted, then, that it is not wicked to sing, 
let us take another look at the sculptures 
of the Normandy church. 

Meantime the fun of the performers upon 
the stage is getting animated. Brudder 


Bones has been singing the “Sleigh-bell 
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and during the chorus a “larky” 


Polka,” 


ompany of boys and virls are described as 
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nast had other wonde r-compelling peculiar 
ities about him as claims to public attention 


wghing and singing while the sleigh-bells | than his mere powers as an acrobat. Sure 


we ringing and the horses prancing; that | ly that dangling right leg is of an abnormal 


bright eves are also dancing is, of course, in| cut! 


the bill,and it is no doubt their delight- 
fully intoxicating effect to which is to be 
ittribnuted the frisky capers of Brudder 
Bones. He stands upon his chair in his ex 
tement frantically rattling the bones, he 
inces to the tune, he throws open the lapel 
if his coat, and in a tinal spasm of delight, 
is the last bar of music is played and the 
ist stroke is given to the sleigh-bells bry the 
thers, he stands upon his head on the chair 
seat, and for a thrilling and evanescent in 
stant extends his nether extremities in the 
ill his culminating moment of joy after 
wn unmitigated good time must certainly 
Bruddet 
Bones’s ancestors in their day, else why 


ave been also experienced by 


should the Normandy sculptures have frozen 
solid the poetry of the subjoined picture for 
preservation through the centuries ? 


It is bent at the knee-joint, and the 


foot, without being pointed downward in 
the least, almost reaches the shoulder-blade. 
Examining now for the tirst time the seulp 
ture upside down, the impression gains on 
me that it is a woman who is depicted, not 
aman and a brudder. 
representative of the weaker sex who is 
here forever impaled for the jeers of the 


If, indeed, it be a 


passing populace, the lesson of the sculpture 


would be obvious—the heads of women are 


so easily turned. 


But if Brudder Bones, viewed merely as 


one of a troupe of music-makers, has an an 
cestry, has the noisy instrument he plays 


(if such his tuneless bones may be called 
any prototype in long-past ages? 
fy one’s self of the antiquity of music, not 


To satis 


only spontaneous song, but scientific instru 
mentalism, one needs no such trifling testi 





2.—CONCERT. 


The bells suspended near the two min- 
strels at the right would seem to indicate 
that those sonorous instruments were to be 
jangled by the individuals in charge, though 
that insatiable, never-glutted “tooth of 
time,” so constantly referred to by archieol 
ogists, has gnawed away their digits till the 
two champions look as if they were just 
about to put the dispute in question to the 
settling test according to the rules of the 
mediwval P. R. Meantime the second fig- 
ure at the left, the direct progenitor of 
Brudder Bones, stands on his head, with 
some support from his left hand, on the 
seat of his stool. He has been “stuek up” 
for full eight centuries in the crumbling 
church in Normandy; perhaps it is because 
he is, nevertheless, a humble creature that 
he remains there, since it is only pride which 
has a fall. I faney that this ancient gym 
Vou. LVIII.—No. 347.—44 





[BASS-RELIEF IN NORMAN OUUROH.] 


mony as the place in nature reserved for 
Brudder Bones. The extinction of his spe 
cies will probably not take place for some 
time yet, the love of musical sounds being 
too deeply implanted in the germ of human 
ity to spare even a performer of his small 
abilities. The history of musie plainly 
shows that the elements of musical art 
were in & manner systematized from the 
very earliest ages of mankind. The Chi 
nese have records of one of thei emperors 
who fixed the twelve degrees of the chro 
matic scale at the wake-and-call-me-early 
period of 3468 B.c. The potentate in ques 
tion was named Fou Hi the First. He in 
vented several instruments, improvements 
upon which have made the fortune of many 
an unscrupulous invader of Chinese patents 
in these our times. Among his instruments 
were of course the bones, which, when rat 
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FO Wi A > THE M ICAL INSTRUMENTS HE INVENTED, 


tled by Fou Hi, gave forth celestial lai 
mony His bones were a peculiarly prime 
order of article, better than those in use in 
these degenerate days. Phe lowness of the 
standard of national taste in America to-day 
Was never more distinctly shown than in 
the utter indifference of the average auditor 
as to what a minstrel’s bones are made of, 
so that they rattle as lustily as any sucking 
dove will roar. Fou Hi, with that nicety 
of taste invariably observable in the fab- 
rication of choice articles by the Oriental 
peoples, always insisted upon having his 
bones nade of the right shank of infants of 


good ancestry, specially massacred in the | 


neatest way, for the purposes of manutac- 
ture. The bones were the first instrument 
Fou Hi invented, but his genius soon. took 
a Wider flight, and he dropped them for an- 
other, namely, the lyre, in drawing the long 
bow upon which he was unexcelled even by 
his biographers. I trust the reader will 
now feel sufficient interest in this wonde1 
ful man to justify my presentation of his 
pieture. (Fig.3.)  Itis copied from the rare 
collection of Chinese antique portraits of 
great men in the Bibliotheque Nationale of 
Paris, to see which requires a special per- 
mission from the authorities of the library. 
The imperial pioneer musician is depicted 
playing upon one of the instruments he in- 
vented, which seems to be a sort of grand- 
mother of the musical glass harmonicon, 
while the stringed instruments on eithei 
side of him are undoubtedly progenitors of 
the orchestral descendants so ably fostered 
by Theodore Thomas. Fou Hi’s apparel is 
simple, and not what in these days of in- 
sensate luxury would be deemed kingly. It 
is composed of tree bark and large leaves 

an elegant, inexpensive, and easily renewed 
costume, and one which shows how when 
the American nation went to war for an 
idea, and that idea the inhumanity of cloth- 
ing Unele Toms and Topsies in coffee sacks, 
it made an unconstitutional dunce of itself, 





the condition of the blacks as 
regards wearing apparel being 
in reality quite stylish. ‘Th 
frontal excrescences whiel 
adorn Fou Hi’s forehead, and 
which resemble bulls’ horns 
are undoubtedly an effort o 
the part of the primitive peo 
“ ple who made the portrait 
and with whom the great 
man was already a tradition 
to express power and Lenilus 
in some strikingly material 
way. Yet even lacked he so 
prime an essential to great 
ness in a man as horns, I see 
no reason to doubt Fou Hi’s 
claim as the great original 
Brudder Bones. 
The inheritance of bones as 
a musical instrument left by Fou Hi was 
earetully cherished by the Greeks. It was 
varied in form by them, and called the pla 
tagé—a word which signifies * clapping” 
and was principally used with other instru 
ments to mark the time for dancers. In 
stead of two bones held together between 
the tingers and rattled, the Greek platage 
was formed of along bit of light wood spiit 
up part of its length, 
the shorter piece 


hung on loosely at 
the middle, and the 
upper end serving as 
a handle by which 
the performer could 
rattle it convenient 
ly. This is some 





thing of a variation 
from the favorite in 
strument of Bruddei 
Bones, to be sure: 
but wooden sticks o1 
bones five or six Inch 
es long held between 
the fingers of musical 
performers are seen 
on antique fresco 
paintings exhumed a 
hundred years ago 
at Herculaneum. ‘To 
show that rhythimie 
al noise was in the 





4.—GREEK OLAPPERS. seventeenth century 
obtained from a rat- 

tling of bones to the sound of musical strains 
exactly as done by the minstrels to-day, a 
copy of a picture of the period is given on 
the next page, wherem is seen a representa- 
tion of a sort of Beggars’ Opera of the high- 
road, the husband sawing upon a rude fiddle, 
his wife accompanying him with the bones. 
While we have been thus delving, like the 
host of the Raven, into many a volume of 
forgotten lore, the Brudder Bones of our al- 
leged minstrel stage has laid his four bones 

















own on the floor, and taken 

that instrument which in 
he hands of a genins like the 
imitable Backus becomes a 
hing of friskiest life. Lhe 
mbourine Is ah lustrument 








fthe highest antiquity. Oui 
eture (Fig.6) shows a mask 
ed actor playing on the tam 
ourine, and is from a mosaic 
found in 1762 in a house situ 
ited outside the walls of Pom 
peit. The tambourine is, in 
tact, the Adam of the race of 
drums, Which instrument in all 
ts forfus—snare, military, bass, 
ettle, what you will—is amere 
Darwinian offshoot. Indeed, 
all the instruments 


Hnost 


vhose sounds are produced by 
percussion—and they are some- 
what numerous, as Fig.7 shows 
are the posterity of the hand 
tambonr, or, as we now call it, 
the tambourine. The most an- 
erent peoples were in the habit 
of stretching a bulloek’s or an 
ass’s skin over a bit of wood of 
circular shape, and striking it 
either with the fingers alone, 
is shown at Fig. &, which is 
copied from a bass-relief found 
n the ruins of Nineveh, or with drum-sticks, 
as Shown in Fig.9, which is a pieture of an 
ancient Persian procession ot ceremony, 





6.—TAMBOURINE PLAYER.—[POMPEILAN MOSAIC, } 
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vo. THE BEGGARS.—|LAFTER A PRINT OF TI SEVENTEENTIL CENTURY 


In Etruria, the Italy of the antiques, the 
tambourine was first adorned with brass 
clappers, a dashing addition, and one con 
sidered indispensable among the burned-cork 
A glance 


at the group of instruments which made 


minstrels of our latter-day stage. 


music for the ears of Etruria (page 694) will 
show many with which we are familia 
even the triangle, a matter-of-fact littl 
thing which would seem to be peculiarly an 
outgrowth of this iron age of ours; in point 
of fact, however, its antiquity is far greater 
than the Etrurian epoch, 

Having stated that the tambourine is the 
ancestor of the drum, [ will stand by my po 
sition, although, as usual, the Chinese are 
here 


n their measureless ancientness with 
evidence to prove that the drum was used 
by them ages and ages before the star of 
Bethlehem arose. Another of those won 
dertully Wise emperors of theirs—a pity that 
the art of getting such should now be a lost 
one in China, as elsewhere !—who tlourished 
as many as 2357 years B.C., caused to be 
placed at the door of his palace five sorts 
of instruments, among them adrum. Know 


ling full well that the people of even a Celes 
tial Empire may sometimes be unjustly treat- 
fed by intermediate and unserupulous offi 
| cials, he decided that all his creatures should 


have it in their power to communicate in a 
manner directly with his most puissant and 
gracious self. By the emperor's instruction 
the mandarins explained to the grateful 
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proletarians his mighty majesty’s invention. 
Each of the tive different instruments was 
dedicated to a special class of affairs, and 
whoso would come sound the instru- 
the palace gates would be 
emperor within, who 


and 
ments outside 
heard the 
know to what 
the call related by the 
instrument 


by would 


business 


and 
would personally order 
the applieant’s 
listened to with atten- 
tion by the proper of- 
ficers. The striker at 
the gate was admitted 


used, 


being 


to the palace, and from 
behind curtains of em- 
broidered the 
imperial ear heard the 
prayer of the humble 
subjec t. 


crape 


Now on our imagined 
stage the curtain has 
fallen after the first 
part of the programme ; 


INSTRUMENTS OF PERCUSSION, 


termission the performers ar¢ 


hastily divesting themselves 
The 


first part was made up prin 


of their evening dress. 


cipally of ballad-singing, first 
one, then another, of the per 
formers taking a turn at it as 
soloists, all the troupe joining 
in the chorus at 
each 
may 


the end ot 
verse. This chorus, it 
be mentioned here, is 
usually sung twice as a final 
the second time in a sort of 
lugubrious and under - the 
breath whisper, which is con 
sidered to add immensely to 
its 
listeners in the gallery. 


sweetness by admiring 
Lu 
gubriousness is always a very 
marked feature of Part I. ot 
the programme at the min 
strels’. The untimely death 
of his unusually attractive 
is the customary 
burden of the “ genteel” min 
Willows or ey 
press incessantly wave theit 
melancholy boughs over the 
dank by the 
rippling river’s side, of Cyn 
thie Sue or Lily Dale; colored 
mothers now in heaven wateh 
with what while in the flesh 
were saucer eyes, endued with 
a preponderance of white,over 
the romantic destinies of their 
offspring who survive and are 
Ww restling, like the rest of us, 
with untoward events in this 
of contrarieties, unfairly contribu 
ting, too, to the general sum of unhappiness 
by wringing our hearts with singing in mel 
low 


sweetheart 


strel’s song. 


lone, grave, 


world 


voices about the sadness of a mother’s 
loss, White or black. These mournful ditties 
form the staple of the first part of the pei 
formance, speaking mu 
sically; but there is o 
casionally rattling 
comie song by Bruddet 
Bones, and there is in 
evitably, after 
ballad, some lively con 
between the 
“interlocutor” or mid 
dle-man and the comic 
men at the ends, 
“end-men,” of whom 
Bones is ever one. To 
make these conversa 
tions novel and amus 
ing is one of the most 
ditticnlt parts of the 
miustrel’s trade: Noth 
ing wears 


every 


versation 


Ol 


so soon 





behind the scenes dur- 


ing the ten minutes’ in- RULNS OF 


5. ASSYRIAN QUARTETTE, 


threadbare as a joke. 
It is only after the cur 


[BASS-RELLEE 
NINEVEH. } 


FROM 





ANCESTRY 


tain has fallen on the 
st part that the 
nstrels’  perform- 
nee becomes really 
ersified. Phen 
specialists” come to 
¢ lore banjoists ; 
en with perform- 
¢ dogs or monkeys; 
Hottentot overtures ; 
unfatters: song and 
ines men 3 the 


iter-melon man; 


versous who play 9 ANTIQ 


pon penny whis- 
eS, combs, Jew’s harps, bagpipe Ss, quills, 
heir fingers—individuals, in faet, who do 
ery thing by turns, but nothing long, 
it the audience will accept and laugh 
t A great aid to comicality is now af. 
orded by dress, odd old rags being much 
i demand, while an eccentric hat, be it as 
mall as an egg or as big as a bushel bas- 
et, is a valuable assistant to a suecess of 


uighter. Sometimes the exhibition of aa 


Hinense quantity of superthuous clothing 
icits roars of delight, as when an aftront- 
(| darky prepares to strip for a fistieuff 
ght, and takes off carefully, folding each 
ne as he removes it, twenty-six old vests, 
each raggeder than the other. Again, some 
laring aspirant for the success of novelty 
vill enter, almost devoid of the trammels 
if garments, to play upon some strange de 
ice in the way of an instrument of his 
own invention. Paganini’s variations on 
the “Carnival of Venice” are often attempt- 
ed on the penny tin whistle, and quite sue- 
cessfully achieved, too, if applause be any 
ndication. LT used to know a minstrel, the 
Brudder Bones of the first part, who made 
i. very pretty melody in the second by 
vhistling through a bit of quill upon the 
strings of a violin, when attired as a plan- 
tation darky. The origin of his idea is clear. 
From time immemorial an instrument called 
the gorah las been in use among the Hot- 


SY 777 











BRUDDER BONES. 





tentot tribes. It is merely a stick over 


strung with catgut, and provided at one 
end with a bit of quill an ineh or two long, 
cut from an ostrich feather. It requires 
some skill to play upon the gorah, but a 
Bosjesman who has given his mind to it at 
intervals from infaney can woo a beautiful 
air from it. 


He whistles upon the strings 
through the tube in sueh a way as to cause 
them to vibrate, when they produce the o¢ 
tave and all the chords in perfect harmony 
As a sugvestion to Brudder Bones to be 
followed, certainly, with considerable mod 
ification in the way of costume—a pieture 
is given (page 695) of a Bosjesman Hotten 
tot playing the gorah, and also the music of 
one of his national airs. 

Fellow of the bones as a characteristic in 
strument at the minstrels’ is the banjo, which 
many persons suppose to be an invention of 
the music-loving darkies of the South, whose 
imitators—as they were when they were all 
happy on de ole plantation—the minstrels 
claim to be. But the banjo has a more an 
ve than that of the first families 
of Virginia, let aloneitsslaves, At the Paris 
Exhibition last summer I heard in a Moot 
ish café an Arab playing an instrument whose 


cient linea 


grandfathership to the banjo was patent to 
every eye. To render the family likeness 
still more striking, the dusky performer, 
clad in pieturesque costume of cream-white 
wraps, and with his unslip 
pered feet gathered under 
Q, him like a tailor as he 
lounged on his many-eush- 
ioned divan, struck up 





J Lf, lf f/f 
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‘Shoo, Fly.” with “ Dixie” 











chorus, when whispered to 








10U.—THUE CULNISE EMPERORS DRUM, 





by a polyglottic aboriginal 
qargon that we were a party 
of Americans. <A_ lettered 
French gentleman who was 
present conversing volubly 
with the Moorish musicians, 
and who informed me that 
he had mastered in less than 
three months the bastard 
Arabie spoken by these ne- 
- . —J wmadie tribes, told me that 
the Arab name for the banjo 
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ANOLENT ETRUSG¢ 


was rehdb, and that another very similar in- 
strument used by them was ealled the z2ézé 
the body of the instrument being simply a 
vourd hollowed out. 

banjo, rehdb, call it what you 
will, is, however, only a poor relation of the 
While the cotton-ginning 
darky beguiled his hours of ease by pickin’ 
on de ole banjo, the lovely daughter of the 
planter sat in het 


the light 


Phe ¢ 


elegant ouitar 


and 
The guitar is 


luxurious boudoir 


strummed cuitar, 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


in favor with the minstrels too. It also has 
a Moorish origin, though the Greek kithara 
was its palpable progenitor, and an instru 
ment with as much resemblance to a modern 
guitar as a modern harp resembles one of 
antiquity is upon the most ancient 
monuments in Egypt. Many Biblieal schol- 
ars are of opinion that the kinnor of the 
In India the 
instru 


seen 


Hebrews was a sort of guitar. 
name of sitar is given to several 


ments of varying forms, though their tonal 
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system and the manner of playing upon 
Figs. 13 and 14 show two 
it these Indian sitars. That made at Ben 


them are alike, 


gal is precisely the shape of the guitar of 
Europe and America, save that the handle 
s wider, and instead of being of uniform 
vidth the whole length. increases as it nears 
the body of the instrument. 

I 


ssociated the guitar with its national 


re country which of all others has 
< pression in music is Spain, on whose 
romantie soil it was introduced at the 
me of the Moorish invasion. There 
ilways have the most tuneful guitars 
been manufactured. To the Paris Ex 
position were sent guitars trom a Span 
sh instrument-maker the vibrations of 
vhose strings could be prolonged twenh- 
ty seconds when the air pertormed re- 
juiredit. The workmanship displayed 
nm these Gonzales euitars is exquisite, 
wid the instruments wer 
sold at the price of $200 
each, The progressive de 
velopment of sonorous pow 
er in musie, which began in 


he second half of the eigh 


teenth century, has caused 
to disappear from the do- —— 
main of art one by one all 
instruments whose voices 
But as 
recently as forty years ago 


ire not very strong. 

ff $f tof 2 
" its3 5523352 
the guitar was cultivated 


with passionate feeling by 
i multitude of persons of 
musical tastes all over the world. Rossini, 


in The Barber of Seville, gets a charming ef 




















13.—BENGAL SITAR! FRONT AND SIDE VIEW. 
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12.—BOSJESMAN PLAYING TITE GORAM. 


fect from it in the famons serenade. Still, 
the days of the guitar, in any wide sense, 
were even then numbered. It has not sut 
ficient volume of sound to hold a place in 
the noisy music of the present, not to men 
tion that of the future. Spain is now the 
only country where the instrument contin 
ies to wive active signs of life. Heard amid 
the stillness of the lovely moon-lit nights 
of Spain, struck by a practiced hand, ane 


accompanied by a mellow voice, it seems in 
perfect analogy with the character of the 
nation itself—tender, gallant, dreamy, se 
cret, and melancholy. On the minstrel stage 
it is likely to hold its own for many a yea 
tocome. A potent canse will retain it there: 
if is a capital dummy. <A valuable inter 
locutor or a desirable balladist who is not 


;} master of any instrument can always hold 
}a guitar in his hands and pretend to be 


strumming while the others play. 

The banjoist having departed, amid storms 
of applanse, from our imaginary stage, he is 
followed by a performer who gives variety 
tothe show by the introduction into his“ act” 
of the capers of a knowing little poodle. I 
am relieved to find that I have no pre-Ad 


amite records from any Chinese source con 


cerning the exhibition before andiences of 
animals of a musical turn of body, that went 
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BENARES SITAR! FRONT AND SIDE VIEW. 


through the 


The earliest monkey 


to make 


laugh. 


anties antediluvian 


} 


vroundlings 


shines I can offer are displayed in a sketch 
copied from a manuscript of the thirteenth 
century in the Bri Museum, wherein a 


wandering mountebank is seen, whose acro- 


tish 


batic bears and instrumentalizing monkeys it 
would be difticult to find the equal of to-day. 
(Fig. 15.) Long, long ago, before a Christy 
was dreamed of, and when Brudder Bones 
had not begun the first stages of his banjoic 
development, these strollers catered for the 
amusement of the lords and ladies intrench- 
ed in those castle fortresses whose ruins now 
dot the whole surface of England and Wales. 


They were generally accompanied by per- 


forming animals, whose pranks were beaten 
into them by the power of musie and star- 
vation combined. 


5.—boG 


AND 


The induence of music | esting experiments were made by him. 


on animals is very marked. Horses fre 
quently regulate their steps to the rhythm 
of music. Who i familiar with the 
magnificent description of the horse in the 
Book of Job? 


he neighs.” 


Ss not 
“When the trumpet sounds 
Dogs sometimes ¢ xpress, Tha 
way humans would 
at the 
organ, by 


many emulate 


monotonous 


gladly 
their annoyance 
ot 
street and howling at it. 


grind 
in thie 
If you whistle to 
a lizard that is hurrying away, he stops 
if the air be a melodious one, he seems to 
listen with pleasure 


ny a street stopping 


at any rate, he stays 
In a play I saw in Paris recently, five enoi 
mous lions sprang about the stage, whic] 
Theit 
deatening rears almost drowned the orches 
tra, their fury-burning eyes flashed it 
darting flames, their powerful tails lashed 
their quivering flanks. The the 
curtain dropped they were and 
tractable if spell had 
calmed them. Their keeper attributed 
their noise and fury to the inthience ot 
the instrn- 
ments, and assured me that they would 
trot the meekly 
sheep, in spite of the lash, unless ex- 
cited by music. 

In astuummer trip through the French 
provinces | came one day in a little vil- 
lage upon a familiar out-door scene ot 

performing dogs, 


Was set with the sce nery of a jungle. 
as 


moment 
as quiet 


as some MALE 


bass notes of the heavier 


about stage as as 


The four dogs were the 
most entertaining little brutes I ever met, 
and their antics were almost human in theit 
intelligence, The assured me 
that their evolutions could only be pet 
formed, like those of some regiments, to the 
sound of the drum and fife. That the dogs 
could do nothing without this stimulus was 


showman 


conclusively proved when, after a run of 
bad business (which will come to the best 
organized the manager 
to temporarily leave his instrn 
ments with his relative of the three balls, 
his dogs were powerless to perform a single 
feat without music, though they had been 
trained for years. 

Bufton says that the elephant has a very 
accurate ear for music, and some very inter- 


A 


dog show), was 


obliged 


as, 


MONKEY MINSTRELS.—[THIRTEENTH OENTURY.] 











ouple of elephants were thrown into what 

is evidently a very distressful state of 
ind by the performance of some strains of 
id music. They made doleful noises, they 
entwinedthei proboscides, thi v flicked their 
tails mournfully and as if in all the agonies 
f despair. Instantly a dance tune was 
truck up they regained their spirits, and 
ven made an effort to trip it in time on 
hat may certainly be called a fantastic 
oe, though not a light one 

Phe power of music on serpents has often 
een tested. In Chateaubriand’s travels in 
America in 1796 he tells of a 

ittlesnake being charmed 
the playing of a flute, 
ind led out ot camp to a sate 
istance, following whithei 
the tlute-player listed. Indi 
in serpent-charmers are well 
suown to do wonderful things 
ry the aid of a peculiarly me- 
odious whistle. The othet 
iy I heard of a echurch- 
varden in one of the small 
cathedral towns of Eneland 
vho, observing a suake coiled 
ipin a dark corner of the ca- 
thedral, went to the organ 
ind began to play, when the 
snake quickly crawled up to 
his feet, the better, as it seem- 
ed, to listen to the music. See- 
ng this, another instrument 
Vas brought the violin, I 
think—and the snake was 
easily lured into the chureh- 

id by its strains. Natu 
rally the legend of Orpheus 
ranges itself, quite of its own 
volition, here. xcept fou 
this great musician’s won- 
derful experience, however, I 
have no testimony that trees, 
bushes, and running streams love music, and 
sough, stir, and babble in unison with its 
varying melody and measure. 

But we must awaken from this softly mur- 
murine reverie, for on the stage now our 
minstrels are giving us the tinpanzee over- 
ture by the full-blown band, with conductor 
a la Jullien. How the audience laugh at 
the monstrous drums and the tremendous 
tin bassoon into which Brudder Bones blows, 
in a fit of abstraction, first at one end and 
then at the other, quite regardless of the 
necessary laws of musical science in the real 
instrument! That is where the fun lies. 
It is always this mingling of the relies of 
barbarism with the last caprice in the re- 
finement of civilization which makes the 
ost grotesque effect at the minstrels’. The 
orchestra d@ la Jullien is outrageously false, 
played on the absurdest instruments, all 
tuneless, some dumb, yet it is related to the 
highest expression in music in such a curi- 


ANCESTRY OF 


BRUDDER BONES 697 








ous way that to the modern audience it is 
more interesting, and, above all, far more 
laughable, than a real concert given in all 
seriousness by the me eroes who inhabit the 
neighborhood of the courses of the Nile 
would be Phese give a very hoisy tinpan 
zee concert, of which our picture on the 
next page is an illustration Phese musi 
cians may be the progenitors, hot of so neat 
a race as the burned cork Brudder Boneses 
of our time, but of the far-away generations 
of blacks whose descendants live to-day to 


see their dramatic and musical art admired, 





16.—EDUCATION OF DOGS BY MUSK 


through the medium of stage presentations 
ot Unele Tom's Cabin, by the most cultured 
audiences of London and New York. 

The spectators are rising now, for the 
plantation walk-around is almost over on 
the stage, the last feature of the evening 
Every member of the minstrel company, 
from the highest to the lowest, must take 
part in the “ hoe-down,” each dancing in 
turn, and all singing in chorus and clapping 
their hands in time. To be able to do a 
good clog dance is a great ambition with 
the brethren of Brudder Bones, and that the 
last act on the bill should be so bright and 
jolly as to send the andience away in high 
good humor is essential in the scheme of 
success of the minstrels. Therefore any 
grotesquerie, so long as it is not indecent, 
is permissible in the walk-around Chil 
dren, dwarfs, “ wench” dancers—never wom 
en, always men dressed as such—take part 


in this chorus of song and dance. The an 
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the wench dancer, that is, of male 


players dressed in female costume, is at least 


cestry ot 


is remote The original 


is Greek tragedy. 


tative of this sort of characte 
the**female impersonator” with a 
the Barney Williams, 


ifterward left burned cork altogether, 


represe in 


America 
black Pace, 
hie 


was late 


nd made fame and fortune in playing Irish 

Barney Williams originally sang the 
negro ballad * Luey Long,” 
vhich set the New York oft 


humming whistling 


parts 
now Obsolete 
a generation ago 
and its refrain for 
ny amonth after it was first heard on the 


The re 


who gets a better salary 


stave. is no member of a 
nstrel 


Company 
ana good femal HM personator, the line be 
ing considered a very delicate one, requiring 
in its way to judge where 


heg 


thigh style of art 
fun stops and bad tast ins, with decis- 
ion enough on the part of the performer to 

of the 
this business are mar 


stop at the stopping place, Some 


men who undertake 
vellously well fitted by nature for it, having 
well-detined soprano voices, plump shoul 
faces, and tiny hands and 


le rs, iy ardle SS 


feet. Many dress most elegantly as wom- 
general the burlesque style of 


the minstrel 


and in 


en, 


dressing in female parts on 
stage has been abandoned by the balladist 
in skirts and relegated solely to the uses of 
the “funny ole gal” sort of wench imper 
It is this female, and not the osten 


balladist 


sonator 


sibly fashionable of modern con 


certs, Who takes part in the walk-around, 


17.—CONCERT OF 


from which the latter would naturally be 
excluded by the mere fitness of things alone 
since no lady dances with plantation n 
Clad tawdry 


loud, crude colors, whose shortness and scant 


vroes, in some old gown of 
ness display long frilled “ panties” and No 
13 valise shoes without corresponding views 
between themselves as to whether it is best 
to be laced, buttoned, or held on by elastics, 
the funny old gal is very often a 
of no mean amount of muscle, as 
tatory in the 
While she is indulging in a prolonged and 


gymnast 
her sal 
exereises break-down prove 
vigorous attack of double-shuftle, with va 
and oh law’s! as exclama 
of her of 
the rest of the company, including 


rious hi’s! hey’s! 


tions indicative hilarious state 
mind, 
Bruddetr 
the wild bars of some plantation tune, and 
striking together the palms of their hands 
tomark the measure. 


their hands over their heads while clap 


Bones, are chanting melodiously 


Sometimes they raise 
ping; again they strike an elbow with a 
hand, as a diversity. In every movement 
of the exercise they present but a 
tion of what was done so many generations 
ago when the Assyrian popnlaces left their 
towns in procession, going forth beyond the 


repeti 


gates to meet the conquerors returning from 
the nation’s battles. To the sounds of dul 
cimers and harps and double flutes they 
clapped their hands in 
Brndder Bones and his companions do on 


measure, evel as 


the minstrel stage to-day. 


NILE NEGROES. 














ZOOLOGLOAL GARDEN, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE PHILADELPHIA ZOO 
Qo! LD any purist object to the word 
b 


“700” for“ zoological garden,” he must 
be reminded of the folly of resisting the 
popular will, or even a popular whim. The 
people will not take the time nor the trouble 
to say * zoological warden” when * zoo” will 
answer all practical purposes. Londoners, 
even the most elegant, talk of their * Zoo,” 
and the use of this diminutive is so common 
in this country that one zoological sor iety, 
ind that the second in importance in the 
country—that of Cineinnati—publishes its 
catalogue and guide under the title, The 
Zoo-Zoo, and in the preface to the work 
the word zoo oceurs in all seriousness and 
without quotation points. 

And while upon the subject of verbal in 
novations, let : 


plea be made for the word 
acclimatation, legitimate derivation form 
from our verb acclimate. feclimatization is 
unwieldy, and acclimation Is too like acela 
mation Va 


sound: moreover, we are now fa 


miliar with the word acclimatation as the 


name of the most important acelimating in 
stitution in the world, the Jardin d’Aeceli 
matation at Paris. 

To Philadelphia belongs the honor of be 
ing the first American city to establish a 
fine zoological garden. It was opened to 
the public July 1, 1874. Indeed, there is no 
other in the country vet that has any pre- 
tensions to being a real zoological garden, 
except that of Cincinnati, opened May, 1875. 





It is “a strietly pri 
vate enterprise and, 
judging from the il 
lustrated gnide to 
the gardens, it would 
seem to be well organized and managed 
Phe alphabetical catalogue of the ani- 
mals, however, is execrable. Under the 
letter C you must look both for Buzzard 
and Jackal, neither of which commences 
with C. But there you will find the names, 
both prefixed with the word “ Common,’ 
San Francisco has Woodward’s Garden 
“a private institution which contains a few 
seals, cats, dogs, birds, and fishes, but whieh 
hardly pretends tobea zoolovical collection 
It is a sort of pleasure-garden with a live 
stock attachment.” Another account says 
that the collection is “quite extensive, but 
not very comprehensive,” and that the aqua 
rium is “ promising.” In New York we have 
a colleetion of birds and beasts in the Cen- 
tral Park, owing its existence and suppert 
principally to menagerie owners, to whom it 
is a convenient boarding-place for their ani 
mals, when not travelling with them about 
the country. 

Our European tourists talk of the won 
dertul zoo gardens abroad, and marvel at 
the paucity of like institutions in this coun 
try. But we are making quite a normal 
progress in this direction. In another gen 
eration, doubtless, all our large cities will 
have fine and extensive zoological collec 
tions; that is to say, they will increase here 
faster than they have increased in Europe 
It is not quite tifty years since the great Lon 
don collection was established, and that is 
the oldest in Europe, except the Jardin des 
Plantes of Paris, and possibly the Sehon 
brunn colleetion. Amsterdam, however, 
kept lions for public exhibition 400 years 
ago, and in 1640 it possessed the first rhi 
noceros ever brought to Europe; but it did 
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dam, and both are 
successful, The pop 
ulace beingexeluded 
from these gardens 
they have, no doubt, 
° the air and charm ot 
private grounds to 
members and their 
families. Here they 
: promenade or rice 
t in elegant state dim 
af ing all the fine days 
¢ of the year. The 
, walks and roads, the 
shrubbery and tlow 
er beds, the vroves 
and lawns, the lakes 
andall the buildings, 
for the animals are 
kept in magnificent 
order, and every 
thing is arranged 
to charm the senses 
One of the entrances 
to the Amsterdam 
Tl ZEBU, OK SACRED BULL OF INDIA, garden is flanked by 
grand trees, and un 
d not have a zoological garden proper until | der them on both sides of the road for a long 
; 1833 rhe society at that time had 400] distance are perches on which sit the most 
members, and quite a large income. In| lovely birds of the parrot, or more correctly 
1863 it had 3600 members, and an annual] the psittacidze, family. The soft shadows 
income of about 150,000 florins rhe mem- | of the grove, the dark green of foliage and 
bership fee is twenty-five florins a year. It| lawn, are most agreeably relieved by the 
s, in fact, a sort of exclusive club, members | brilliant plumage of cockatoos, parrots, par 
being admitted by ballot; and nene but | oquets, and macaws, 
members, their friends, and strangers “ with-| The Zoological Garden of Brussels covers 
in the gates” are allowed entrance. All| about thirty acres, besides a large lake, lent 
foreigners can enter the magnificent Zoolog- | by the government until A.p. 1922. The 
ical Garden of Amsterdain, and enjoy at} government also requires all Belgian ship- 
leisure all it contains, by paying a small} masters to bring from all parts of the world 
entrance fee; but no citizen of the town can | whatever beast or bird is donated to the 
have that privilege unless he be a member} garden, This secures great numbers of 
of the society that owns and controls the | specimens both from strangers and travel 
property ling Belgians. The Zoological Garden of 
: Both Antwerp and Brussels have zoolog- | Breslan comprises about forty acres, thirty 
ical societies, modelled after that of Amster- | of which were given by the city; that of 
ita PLAN OF THE 
STREEP PHILADELPHIA ZooLoeical 
GARDEN | 
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t OF CAR 


Dresden is liberally supported by the King of | 
Saxony. Hanover leases grounds to a z00 so- 
at the rate of one 
The Garden of 


de Boulog 


ciety thaler for fifty years. 
Acclimatation, in the 
at Paris, received its extensive 
over forty-nine from the 
and the institution was inau- 
surated in 1860 by Napoleon IIT. in person. 
Che price of france; 
days and féte days lifty centimes (ten cents). 
It suffered terribly during the siege of Paris | 
late war, many valuable 
ing sacrificed for food, 
the 


Bois 
he, 
vrounds acres 
government, 


admission is one Sun- 


in the animals be- | 
Among these 
and Pollux, 
clephants that used to carry 


their backs at five cents a trip. 


were | 
two trained | 
Visitors on | 

These ele- | 
been replaced by two others | 
presented by the King of Italy, which the | 
people have christened Romeo and Juliet. | 
These are also trained, and perform the same | 
services. It might be thought strange that | 
the such valuable animals 
elephants should be killed for food. It was } 
in the first place, they consumed | 
great quantities of the food that every day | 
became more and more and then 
because they were large, and afforded much 
meat for the people. | 

The Jardin d@’Acclimatation is one of the 
most interesting, instructive, and delightful 
places on earth. The object of its founda- 
tion was “to introduce into France under 
the direction of the Society of Aceclimatation 
every species of animal or vegetable useful 
oragreeable, domestic or wild, multiply them, | 


famous Castor 


phants have 


during siege as 


because, 


precious, 


PHILADELPHIA ZOO, 





NIVORA HOT 


SK. 


and make them known to the public 
of the 
has been to take 
of the them-—eulti 
vate them carefully, compare them, and elim 
inate the duplicates. The li 
reduced to less than 1500 when 
logue was revised by M. 


One 
has rendered the 
all the available 
2000 of 


services it people 
varieties 
grape—about 
st was already 
the eata 


Riviere in 1874 


VIOUNA LLAMA. 








Oe ere 


+. en ae 








THE RHINOCEROS, 


The study of the society to meet the wants 


of foreign plants and animals appears to have 
been grandly successful. In one part there is 
an artificial mountain with rocky and steep 

] 


sides, and chasing each other over it you 


may see the chamois of the Alps and ly re 
nees, the antelope of the Rocky Mountains, 
the heavy-horned moufilons or wild sheep 
of Sardinia, Corsica, Algeria, all apparently 
quite happy in the delusion that they are in 
their native haunts. The Grande Serre, o1 
winter greenhouse for plants that can not 
endure a lower temperature than 284° Fah 
renheit (—2° Centigrade), “is a veritable 
corner of paradise.” 

The culture of the silk-worm of every 
country is another service of this society. 
Our native species ( Bombyx cecropta) 18 
amoug the number, There seems no end 
to the wonders and charms of the Jardin 
WAcclimatation of Paris. From April to 
October a band of forty musicians, under M. 
Maveur of the opera, discourses excellent 
music every Thursday and Sunday from 
three to five o’eclock P.M. The organization 
of the society is upon the same general plan 
of all Enropean zoological societies: mem 
bers pay so much yearly, and in return re- 
ceive certain privileges. Among those ac 
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corded to the members of the Aeclimatation 
Society are a free pass to the garden, ard 
passes at reduced rates for friends (five 
frances a year); ten per cent. discount on all 
plants, eggs, animals, ete., bought of the so- 
ciety; the monthly bulletin of the society 
recording all experiments in acclimating in 
different parts of the world; and the right to 
assist at the social reunions of the society. 
All the European zoological societies ap- 
pear to be prospering, unless that of St. Pe- 
tersburg may be excepted, which must, of 
course, be maintained at great expense, on 
account of the rigors of the Russian climate. 
Schénbrunn, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Bres- 
lau, Dresden, all have fine zoological gar 
dens, and Naples boasts the noblest aquari- 
um in existence, It is maintained by the 
government as an “educational enterprise, 


jand it is patronized by several Europeant 


states, which send a quota of students there 
annually, it being the highest school of ich- 
thyology in the world. The Paris Garden 
of Aeclimatation has also a magnificent 
aquarium; and the Amsterdam Zoological 
Society has a library of natural history rich- 
er, it is said, than all the British Museum 
contains on that subject. 

But when we consider government insti- 


THE PHILADELPHIA ZOO, 


tions for popular 
ilture, we must give 
jina the palm; for it 
e records are to be 
redited, the zoo gat 
en near Pekin was es 
iblished fully three 
ousand years ago, by 
reigning ely ror, 
io gave it the quaint 
d appropriate title, 
The Park of Intelli 
ence.” It has an. ex- 
ensive aquarium also, 
nd all was freely 
hrown open by the 
ounder, and to this 
iv the Chinese gov 
ernment has kept it 
» for the benetit of 
‘ people. 
Phe splendid Z.00- 
wical Garden at Fair 
ount Park, Philadelphia, was opened to 
the public in July, 1874, yet it has the air 
nd general appearance of famous long-es 
tablished like institutions in Europe. Its 
collection of animals is already very exten 
sive, lacking hardly any thing of grand im 
portance to the mass of patrons, unless we 
night mention the hippopotamus. At the 











BABY OAMEL, 


last annual meeting the superintendent ré 

ported 434 mammals, 453 birds, 58 batrachi 
ans, and 63 reptiles; and every visitor can 
testify to the exceedingly tine condition of 
most of the animals. The seals and sea 
lions disport themselves in the water o1 
sun themselves upon their island structures, 
sleek, fat, and apparently as happy as seals 
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can be, Coane 


not long since by climbing over the railing | guished manners, by-the-way, and a scie1 
around his pond—four feet high, I should | tist of note. 

Say ind tuking a promenade over to a The collection of seals in this garden 

neighboring seal pond, whose inclosure he | more extensive, I think, than that of an 
[ envy the visitors present at | other—than that of the London Zoo, cer 


} 
Iso scaled 


t} 


he moment, 


esting to know how a seal could climb aj uries. The superintendent of the Londo) 
fenes I was told of this feat by the super- | Zoo says that “fourteen hundred-weight 
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of them manifested his vigor |intendent himself—a gentleman of distin 


It would certainly be inter- | tainly—and seals are very expensive lux 
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CL of fish per annum is no more than is ab 

Sas solutely necessary to keep a seal in con 

iH ont Ss , dition.” Of course seals are accustomed 


to eating their food alive, and so diffi 
eult is the task of teaching them to eat 
dead fish that thirteen ont of fifteen 
seals received at the Philadelphia gai 
den died under the discipline. The gen 
eral mortality among the seals, indeed, 
appears to be greater than any where 
else in the garden. One died in 1876 
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breathe through, 
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Lover her, she was 

ound in the morn 
v drowned.” 
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cighing over three | 
































mus, three fine gi 
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oos appear in most ee 





VoOrous condition, | 
nd almost any time 
Visitor may see 
ie little ones pro 
uding from the 
inaternal pouch 
the distinetive char- 
icteristic of — the 






































marsupial — family. 
There are, however, 




















some fish that have 
1 pouch for their 


young. The hip- 





or 


sea- 





horse, is ah @Xaln- 
ple. No> one, it 

ems, has ever wit- 
nessect the birth of the kangaroo; but it is 
certain that when first found in the pouch 
if is not much more than an inch in length, 
and looks exceedingly like the common gar- 
den“ grub” worm. Structurally, indeed, the 
kangaroo is the most wonderful of animals. 

The collection of camels, deer, buffaloes, 
and zebus is very large. The black zebu 
(sacred bull of India) is a splendid animal, 
presented to the society by the Commission- 
ers of Prospect Park, Brooklyn. Its color 
is very rare. Besides this one, there is an- 
other bull, four cows, and a little calf born 
in the garden. It is said that they can be 
easily acclimated here. If so, there may 
come to be a“ rage” for zebus, and the milk 
of the sacred cow thay yet be considered 
indispensable to all first-class hotels and 
restaurants! It is very rich and good, as 
the writer can personally testify, having 
once tasted it in the Amsterdam garden. 
These animals have commenced to breed in 
the garden at Philadelphia, and of course 
the extra stock will be sold. Indeed, there 
is no better testimony to the wise manage- 
ment of the garden than the increasing 
Vou. LVILL.—No. 347.—45 


MONKEY HOUGE, FROM BEAVER POND, 


number of rare animals that breed there 
Lions, leopards, prairie wolves, dingos, Java 
poretupines, ze bus, camels, kangaroos, monk 

eys, brown coatis, beavers, Angora goats 
llamas, paroquets, golden pheasants, are giv 

en in the superintendent’s report. Some 
of these, as is well known, very seldom breed 
in Captivity, the monkey especially, and its 
young very rarely SUPVIVeS, Phe society 
has a large collection of monkeys, both ot 
the Old and the New World, and their house, 
though large, has been found inadequate 
and ill ventilated, and a new one will prob 
ably soon take the place of the old. Per 

haps it will be modelled on the plan of that 
of the London Zoo, whieh is titted up in the 
“style of a conservatory,” light, sunny, ane 
affording as much as possible of the monk 

eys’ natural environment. An advantage 
of this style of house is that you see the 
animals through glass, and while studying 
their antics are not suffocated by the terri 
ble odors always found about monkey in 
closures, except, perhaps, the summer in 
closure in the Jardin des Plantes of Paris 
This is made of wire, in the open air, and 
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high and broad enough 
The Phila 
weather of 


ember, L875, lost one of its chimpanzees. 


" e enorm 


IS 
leat ve trees, 


the 


fo tnclose several 


delphia Zoo, during cold 
Doe 
ller surviving ¢ OM panlon showed eve ry sign 
of gret at ly 
his pair were fine intelligent ani 


her loss, and would not com- 


forted., 
mals, and their pranks were the delight of 
On one occasion when the female 


Visitors, 


vas illhand had to be treated to weak doses 
if wine negus and other delicacies, the othe 
furiously jealous. 


of the buildings of the Philadelphia 


Decent 


Most 
warden 


are very solidly built, and they are 


venerally quaint and picturesque in style: 


notabl 


vy the elephant house, which is ninety 
Phe bear 
thei 


Each compartment is of conrse fur 


feet long, and cost about $38,000 


pits of heavy models of 


masonry are 
kind 
lished with the conventional big tree trunk 
vith broken branches, or with arti 


Wishing 


licial for the bears to climb 


to 


ones, 


ot 


pon 
the 


spee 
perennial delight 
Phe 
specimens 


Phe 


tacle “average 


Loan) pola bear pen, containing two 


tine is located near the southern 


entranes collection of bears is a very 


rich one, comprising besides the white polai 
bears the blaek, the brown, the e¢innamon, 
the grizzly, the Himalayan, and the Borneo 
sun bear. The capture of the polar beat 
injuring diffieutt 


task, generally intrepid 


without him is a most 
accomplished by 
Whalemen, When caught he is secured in 
a strong cask, and brought home as a sup 
plementary venture. The female, before gis 
ing birth to her enbs, makes herself a retreat, 
and generally a very safe one, on the ground 
under the 
is betrayed by the breathing hole at the 
of the ten 
feet or more above her warm den, 

The lion house, or more properly the ear 
nivora building, is the most important struc 
ture in the Zoo Garden of Philadelphia. — It 
is elegant and strong. The 
flanked by strong towers, and two large 
Wings project in front npon a beautiful tei 


snow, Sometimes, however, she 


surtice snow-drift, often some 


extremities arc 


race, paved, like all the walks of the gai 
In the centre 
is a lovely fountain, and in summer the low 


den, with asphaltum cement. 


wall inclosing the terrace is amass of green, 


so completely is it covered by trailing vines. 
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iveat urns bearing magnificent century | minorimportance. Noone doubts that there 
ants are placed at regular intervals upon is money enough and enterprise enough to 

s wall, Phe View ot the Park abet SuUr- itecomplish so desirable an object Phe 
ounding country from this terrace is mag ereat obstacle is the want of proper and 
ficent, and in itself worth a visit to the sufficiently extensive grounds. A number 
irden. The head gardener of the society of wealthy citizens last winter organized 

st be a man of taste and ability Phis | themselves for the PUPpose of a zoologica 
s evident every where throughout the 
rounds. Phe pink crape myrtle, so 

of blossoming tn our amateur val 

ens and conservatories, grows there i 
4 e a weed, and flowers as luxuriant 
. y: while the ribbon beds of min, 


, } | ¢ ] ] tf 
ted follage plants ane britlhand flow 
t 


are dazzling in their beauty, and 
owhere show puny ol sickly response 
} | ] 


o tive adeners Skil 


© part of Fairmount Park leased to 





THE JEALOUS CHIMPANZEE 


the ZooSociety has many naturaladvantages. | and aeclimatation society, and subseribed 
In the first place it is situated by the Schuyl- | money enough to carry out their design 

kill, which gives it water and draining ad- | some $400,000—bDbut they failed to convince 
vantages; then it has a small stream of wa the Board of Commissioners of Central Park 
a beautiful little | that they ought to have the land. Of course 
lake with an island where water-birds ean | the society wished to hold the land on per 


ter running through It, sun 


est in safety; but whether the island is | petual lease, as the Zoo Society of Philadel 


iatural or not, Lam unable to say Perhaps plia holds its lands, and as do most if not all 
the island is natural and the lake artificial! | kindred societies in Europe 

One can see how this might be, though it It seems to be the fate of all zoological 
sounds a little like an Lrish bull. And tinal- | societies to saffer disappointments and de 


y the wealth of grand old trees, many of | lays in their early years. That of Philadel] 
them gigantie in size, and the rolling sur- | phiaisan illustration. It was incorporated 
face of the land, render the whole place | in L859 by the thirty-six members composing 
naturally pieturesque and beautiful. it; “languished and lay dormant,” as Ih 
OF course many people will ask why New | Camace the first president of the society e: 
York, the metropolis of the Western world, | presses it, until 1872, when nine of the o1 
should not have a zoological collection, and | inal members had been removed by death 


gardens for it, at least equal to any city of | At that time a meeting was called, and ecicht 





seer 











SAO ees 
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1 it 
the twenty-seven members respond 
rom that time the society made steady 
progres In June, 1873, the Commissioners 
Rainnount Park leased the thirty-three 
eres of land which the society now occu 
> In I874 there were 507 annual mem 
vers, paying five dollars upon election and 


live dollars annually thereafter, ninety-five 
mombers, nine honorary members, and 


spondingimembers. Honorary mem 


vrs are those who “in consequence of lib 
to the society, or who hold a dis 
wuished position in science, are elected 
he board.” The late Brigham Young 


is one of the honorary members —doubt 


CSS ee ithe society some service, 

Mh total income of the society for the 
fiscal uw ending March 1, 1874, exclusive 
o pe tniary «donations, was $5070 Phe 
expenditure iid improvements amounted 
toless than half that sum Che enterprise, 

lt | has paid” from the beginning 
i in ( donations of last yveal were 
mostly from women Mrs. Barton gave 
$0000 in eash, besides purchasing the same 
wnount of stock Miss Ellen Waln gave 
S100, andan* unknown lady” $500 At this 
meeting the offer of Mr. Alfred Cope was 
received Phis was to subseribe $25,000 to 
the stock of the society “upon the condi 


tions that $125,000 be first secured, that no 


nous, malt, or spiritnous liquors be sold, 
und that no ecirens or theatrical perform 
mees be allowedin the garden.” This offea 
Was subsequently acce pted 

Ihe iden had searcely been ineclosed 
when numerous offers of zoological speci 
mens arrived, and at what was really the 
first annual report of the progress of the 
enterprise there were 131 quadrupeds, 674 
birds, and & reptiles. The superintend 
eut, Mr. Thompson, meanwhile had been in 
Australia, where he collected and shipped 


goodly numbers of the fauna of that coun 


try, and at the time of the report he was 
Lidia for the same purpose. 

Among the contributions mentioned i 
the second annnal report are twenty-eigh 
prairie-dogs. In time these enterprising lit 
tle creatures burrowed out of their ineclos 
ure under a wall fourteen feet deep, and took 
possession of a fine slope of lawn near the 
superintendent’s office in the old Penn man 
sion called “Solitude,” and they bravel 
held it until last fall, when the old inelosur 
was dug out and paved with flags, and noy 
it once more contines them. To eateh ther 
the holes were flooded, and the pool little 
creatures taken as they came up, halt 
drowned, Their colony is one of the most 
interesting things in the garden. At any 
time almost you might see dozens of thes 
ictive little animals popping in and out of 
their holes, utte ning thei pee liar ery 
something like the half-suppressed bark of 
the dog—to which probably they owe thei 
name. Their increase begins to alarm the 
society. Something must be done, and it 
is very difficult to catch them, Some newly 
forming zoological garden applied to the 
Pairmount Park institution for prairie-dogs 
This was while they held possession of the 
lawn. The request was most willtugly 
granted, but the catching required four men 
and about as many days, aud then only three 
or four were secured. 

Chere is a popular belief in the West that 
the burrowing owl, the prairie-dog, and the 
rattlesnake live together in great harmony 
It is probable that the snake “invades the 
home of the dog for the purpose of feeding 
upon the young, while the owl, to save it 
self the trouble of digging its own habita 
tion, takes possession of the deserted bin 
rows whieh are left in the gradual change 
of location continually going on among the 
dogs.” Two burrowing owls were once in 


troduced into the inclosure of the dogs at 
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e¢ Philadelphia garden, and the result was 


desperate fight, in which the owls were 
ily killed, their wings having been 
ype so that they could not fly away. 
This hardly shows harmony between the 


vo. The prairie-dog and the porcupine are 
moug the animals that require no water 

over the lists of animals donated 
Park Zoo, one 
numbers of horned 
of the latter 


Looking 
to the Fairmount is struck 
owls and 


fifteen at 


the great 


rned toads: one 
Phese are 
the 


diminutive 


, e and twenty-six at another. 
{ resented by boys sometimes, as 
Master” in the the 


fsome Christian name, would show. 


word 
report, or 
Girls 
so make donations at times, which shows 
ow important as co-laborers in zoological 
terprises the young would naturally be. 
New 


society’ 


the bovs of England knew, for ex- 
le, that the of the 


Vephitis mephitica is reduced to one solitary 


collection 
vecimen that might die any day, no donbt 
his animal 
since its tine long fur be 
as“ Alaska sable.” 


Phe annual report of the society for 1876 


y would come to the reseue. 
ist be quite rare 


known to commerce 


a grand advance. 


t 


Phe membership 


‘-LPHIA ZOO, aH) 


position at Philadelphia brought a greatly 


increased number of visitors to that cit, 


The next report shows a falling off; but 


the important thing is that the garden has 
proved a pecuniary success, The enterprise 
is evidently managed with signal ability mn 


Phe 


daily 


every department. superintendent's 


last report shows the cost of main 


taining the garden on basis to 
Phe 
the carnivora has been reduced nearly eighty 
the 


horses of 


its present 


be S&0. expense of meat for feeding 


per cent. by use of horse meat; and 
though the 
iunimals, the effect of 
killed full of 


By this economy, 


course are worn-out 


feeding meat freshly 


and blood is most excellent 


also, there is much refuse, 
skin, bone, ete., that can be disposed ol ly 
the 


the animals for the year ending March, 1577, 


sale. The estimated loss on value of 


was about four per cent.—“a rate much 





lower than that of previous years,” says the 
same report, “and believed to be as small a 
perce litage of loss as has ever occurred in a 
varden of its character.” 

In answer to certain questions lately put 
officers of the 
the 


society, he said: 


to one of the 


“The members of society are all ex 





"OLA 
ad inereased to 960, and the average num 
ber of visitors daily throughout the year 
vas 1801. The largest number was on Sun 


when the gate records 
The total for the 
vear received at the gates was $151,050 63; 


ay, October 29, 
showed 20,715. amount 
iwerage daily receipts, $413 86; largest dail) 
receipts for admissions, $4974 10. Of course 


this was the Centennial year, when the Ex- 








tremely anxious to put the work of thr 


stitution as far as possible from the field o 


cupied by the travelling menagerie i «lis 


tinetion which the American popular mind 


is slow to recognize. We want to make ot 


it an educator as well as a place of amuse 


ment.” The following from the last vears 


report of the secretary, Mr. Samnel, may le 


quoted as testimony to this fact: 


r 
} k, 





sass erm 
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In pursuance of their intention to make 
the society an auxiliary in the educational 
system of our community, the directors have 
initiated a series of popular lectures on zo 
ological subjects. Three of them have been 
delivered during the last winter, viz.: by 
Professor Bb. Waterhouse Hawkins, on ‘Cats,’ 
by Professor KE. D. Cope, on ‘Special Char- 
icters of American Life? and by Professor 
Joseph Leidy, on ‘Protozoa’ It is hoped 
that the efforts of the directors in this re 
speet will awaken an increased and widet 


interest 


u scientific research and natural 
obypects ” 

A good zoological garden is not only a 
very important succursal to all the schools 
in the vieinity, but it is a grand medium of 
education to all the people, even to the mere 
vAZzers. ii ople vo to see rere ly to see 
and in the course of ¢ Very Visit some ques- 
tion is certain to arise, discussion to ensue, 
followed by a consultation of the guide- 
book. And that of the Philadelphia socie- 
ty, it may be said in passing, is a model in 
ul respects. It is superior even to the fine 
evuide-book of the London soe iety, because 
it contains—expressed in a polite and schol- 
arly manner-—a very valuable “ introdue- 

on” addressed to the “large class of visit 
ors Who desire to find in a zoological collee 
tion means of instruction as well as of 
amusement.” An admirable synopsis of the 
whole subject of zoolowic al classification is 
contained in this introduction, 
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SS a 
NPa li shniKor 
a Vie 


DAM, 


An amusing incident occurred the other 
day in the warden, which will illustrate one 
occasion of an appeal to the @uide-book, A 
ventleman standing before the eagle cag 
turned to his companlon—a hoy of ten, pel 
haps—and said, designating a particular 
specimen: “My son, look at that splendid 
bird; that is the American eagle,” The 
boy looked reverently at the bird, until a 
wicked by-stander exclaimed: “ Americar 
eagle, Sir! Why, that’s the carrion buz 
zard.” The instructor of youth looked tei 


ribly embarrassed, and, pitying his confi 
sion, I ventured to remark that I thoueht 
the mistake very natural—that I believed 
both eagle and buzzard belonged to the 
same family, Here a discussion commenced, 
both the gentleman and an elderly lady 
who had come up joining issue against my 
statement. If I lad said “class,” or * di 
vision,” IT should have been disputed just 
the same, all these words meaning vaguely 
“kind” and nothing detinite at all, with 
these good people. However, they all 
agreed to defend the “bird of freedom,” 
and soon a guide-book, which the lady hap- 
pened to have, was appealed to. This did 
not settle the matter satisfactorily to all 

buzzard, hawk, eagle, and owl seemed to be 
mixed up a little, and it required more time 
than could be spent at that hour and place 
to find ont that the confusion came simply 
from the popular names of the birds, and 
nothing else. However, as the lady read, 














r discussion was 


nNororitous 
With 
yt rh ips, 


Hel 


vise 


poup tiie 





i one, 


Wholly 


as thre 


this the 


ke 


st sight of 


re ce scription of the eagle, quoted trom 
Coues’s Aey to North American Birds It was 
s follows: * North America, COMNLOD > Dis 

orous; a piratical parasite of the osprey 


emblem of the 


group broke » 


reflecting w 


ere well to dissipate al/ of our il 


hethe 
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‘ i prome tavce on the zebra leph 
Or ass is tive cents; on the camel, horse 
thi the osti li ¢ riage it is ten cents 

se of these animals in this way not « 
vives them exercise and so keeps then 
More VIGOrous CONa€GLTLON, but proves a sot 


ol considerable re ernie to the ivden 


Uhre 
"1 


Thi 
Leclimatation of 


n Zoo 


Visitor familiar with the 


Paris and the erent 


Garden of 
Lon 


spectacle, quaint and 


MiSsSeS One 


eign, In the Philadelphia earden: this is 
ephants and camels bear 

y groups ot happy el hdreg e 2 

out in state. One of miy 


nirs of Lon 


the great hi 


Heasanrest souv<s 


that of 


2 aS 


in elephant standing by 


e high platform inthe Zoo 


vical Garden while 


mien, 
anal 


omen, eagvel childven 


mbedinto the howdah—a 


renuine Indian howdah, I 
is told It was curious 
ule, canopied, decked with 

gaudy trappings, and had a 
herently quaint anc tor 


cin air. Phe great animal 


is very knowing and do 


ind seemed to ¢ HyOoV Lire 
On 


Lerceise, 


returning to 
his 


scharge passengers at 


platform, direetly oppo 


te which was a stand for 


er, cakes, ete., some one. 


srateful perhaps for a real 
vdah experience, was very 


re to treat the ¢ leph unt.’ 


Che treat generally consisted 
a bottle of ale, which the 


imal would take very ven 


and adroitly in his pro 


is, raise his head, insert 


e bottle neck downward 


iv back in his cavernous 
outh, always flinging it on 
1¢ groundas soon as drained. 

Crowds were always present, 
ly admiring the feats of 

this trainedelephant on Walt 
ya turnin the howdah. 

Phe Jardin d’Acclimatation has a pleasant 
gymnasium, fitted with bars, swings, 


“ tight 
ropes, trapezes, ete, the free 


the children 


, abandoned to 


se of While waiting for thei 


Iwo clephants, Romeo and Juliet, 


des, 


We 


e, and no doubt still are, in this services 


also camels, horses, asses, zebras, and even 


in ostrich, which drew a little carriage, to 
The 


ebra, by-the-way, which has always been 


the endless delight of the youngsters, 





regarded as untamable, has been perfectly 
tamed by the skill of the Acclimatation So- 
ciety, and, broken to the harness, it is util- 


zed in the work of the grounds. The price 





other source of revenue to Luropean ‘ 
vardens is milk freshly drawn trom the ud 
ders of various cows kept for that purpose 








Phi \cel 
cows and voats, sealed in cups with the 


ot the .8o that 


Garden of lnatation sends milk of 


Sociely 


there can be 





SNAKES AND FROGS 


tion of its purity, into the city of Paris, where 
it is in great demand for infants and inva 
lids. Some days there are as many as 600 


cups of milk sold on the grounds * warm 
and foaming” from the udder of the eow 

On the oeeasion of a late visit to the 
Philadelphia Zoo, the first object that I saw is 
on passing through the southern gate wa 


four elephants chained by the foot to a stake 


inthe ground. One of them was of the Afri eta: 
can species, with luge ears the size of a) Aw 
umbrella flapping upon his shoniders. Hi ™ 


stake was near a little hillock, and he wa 


engaged in anu exercise not unlike sliding 
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down hill. Going up the hill, he would turn, 


lic down, and allow himself to slip down the 


incline as faras practicable. Then he would 
get upand repeat the operation, urine h to the 
of the hillock, which 


the 


detriment Was sadly 


worn by process. 


All these elephants 
,and so evidently irritable that 
ine 


were uneasy 
thei proximity created a sense of fear. 
iot but regret that they 
eful work like their 


Mentioning this subject to the su 


could were not 


relatives 


} 
trained to us 


abroad. 
perintendent, he said that the training of 
the elephant was a very brutal operation, 
and much to be dreaded on account of the 
of the 
natural obstinacy of the animal; that one 
had 


trained, buf that her temper is bad, and he 


amount pain necessary to overcome 


of the elephants of the garden been 
did not dare trust her. 

Perhaps some future Rarey may show us 
how to subdue the elephant by a process as 
simple as that of astrap on the foot passing 
under the surcingle or girth. Doubtless his 


hands will ache to get hold of Empress and 


Dom Pedro, the two little elephants of the | 


collection, and the result will be two docile 
brutes, two howdahs, bespangled, befringed, 
and glistening like the sun, bearing groups 
of joyous children all day, at ten cents a trip, 
the 
ponds, the monkey house, the prairie-dogs’ 


from the elephant house up by seal 
field, to the old Penn mansion, for a call upon 
the courteous gentleman in charge. Perhaps 
he might object to being visited all day long 
but he would like 
to see the children happy, and possibly he 
may understand what thing as an 


elephant ride means to the ordinary child. 


in such state; certainly 


such a 


COR CORDIUM 
NO 

I. 
Rabie RUSHMORE sat at her small up 

4 vight piano, discontentedly turning the 
sheets of music in a large portfolio stand at 
her side. 


A STORY OF MAN’S LAND. 


Phe piano was of the most elegant 
make, but undeniably diminutive ; it seemed 


in the great drawing-room like some ehild’s 


toy, While its companion, the musie stand, | 


was out of all proportion in size—a perfect 


giant of a musie stand, filled to overflowing | 


With operatie scores, selections from Wag 


ner, Verdi, Meyverbeer, ¢ hopin, Liszt, Bee- | 


thoven, Mendelssohn, and other standard or 
popular composers. So varied was the col- 
lection that if would have been difticult to 
from it any of the 
owner, though there was a 


dominanee of brilliant 


gain idea taste of its 
marked 
and dificult 


over more simple melodies. 


pre- 
music 


“It was downright eruel in Roy,” thought 
the high-spirited young girl, whose shapely 
lingers were marching o’e) 


“The yielding planks of the ivory floor.” 
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‘It was simply masterful and wicked to 
send me this insignificant little Jew’s-harp, 
when that I concert 
Bitter, rebellious tears fell in oth 
er flashing drops upon Roy’s great solitaire 


he knew wanted a 


erand.” 


aring which bere within it the inserip 
tion Cor Cordium, in token that she possess 
ed very heart of hearts. It 
gend which had created considerable amuse 
ment in the family, for Edith’s little cousin, 
having read it, asked, “Did you ever play 
Then what did Mi 
Massey put it in your ring for? That’s what 
I want to know.” 

‘Not of my 
Edith, in her unhappy reverie, * 


his was a k 


on the acordium, Edith ? 


one favorite pieces,” said 
sounds well 
positively it is fit for noth 


‘Home, sweet Home.’ ” 


upon this piano ; 
ing but 

She struck a chord or two of the dear old 
song, and then, as though desperate, dashed 
recklessly oft into some rollicking Offenbach 
Edith 


one of wonderful compass, pure in quality, 


ian chorus. Rushmore’s voice was 


and cultured to a faultless degree of exacti 
tude and taste. 
were sung with appavently no effort. 


The most difficult passages 
Hei 
singing was like that of a bird —something 
spontaneous, almost beyond her own will, 
while it was like a perfectly constructed in- 
strument in its absolute accuracy. It 
a voice that had been earetully 
the opera, and was supplemented by a de- 
cided talent for acting, and a graceful ma 
jestie figure capable of making a striking 
But Edith had 
not made the début to which she had look 


was 
trained for 


appearanee upon the stage. 


ed forward through long years of study, for 
Roy Massey, who had come abroad to pu 
chase machinery, had heard her at a private 
Paris, and had confessed that the 
only way to his heart of hearts was through 


soirée at 


the ear. 

All of Edith’s fortune had been expended 
upon her musical education, and Mrs. Rush 
more, a worldly-wise littl: woman, saw 
sacrifice in her daughter's exchanging the 


ho 


chanees of success or failure in the careei 
of a public singer for the certainty of a hus- 
band with half a million. She 
too, of jaunting about, of living in ashabby 
way in Milan, in Leipsic, and in Paris, and 


was tired, 


she longed to possess onee more the substan- 
tial comforts of a home in New York State. 

And so they had come to Pitchburgh, 
where were Mr. Massey’s extensive gas- 
works, and where it happened a well-to-do 
of Mrs. Rushmore’s resided, 
whose house Edith was to be married. 


sister from 

All 
this was a great and sudden change for 
Edith. She was young, and liked novelty. 
lheir private, shabby way of living abroad 
had not troubled her, while she had enjoy- 
ed intensely the attractions of the great, 
gay, beautiful cities. Pitehburgh, with its 
many smoky columns rising, 

“Like the afrite in the Arabian story,” 












om Mr. Massey’s many chimneys, was a 
rk pieture even in the golden frame which 
s fortune lent it. Po do her Justice, she 
d not care much for his fortune 
d eare for was excitement and admira 
yn Mr. Massey admired her, and there 


what she 


| been some excitement in her first court 
»: but now that the novelty of the situa 
was wearing away, she began to won 
f for her own bappiness she had chosen 
sely after all. 
Phe wild drinking song which she was 
aying was interrupted by a loud booming 
ise, as of the tiring of a royal salute: then 
ere Was a strange preternatural hush, and 


other and another crashing report follow 


ed The house trembled, and the plate vlass 


ndows in its front were shivered; there 
is a banging of doors, and people were 
rrving out of the house in alarm. Edith 
pened one of the shattered windows and 
tepped out upon the balcony: the air was 
ed with smoke, and men were pointing 
toward the Massey vas-works The tall 
himneys had suddenly disappeared, and 
tlames were fast covering a shapeless mass 
fruins 
Roy Massey was standing in his office 
vhen the Xplosion took plac e. He had just 
unded the books back to his book-keeper 
iftera careful revision: his business during 
s short trip in Europe had been very pros 
perous He felt that he might venture to 
Where would 
edith like to go for a wedding tour? le 


eave it for a longer time, 


vondered., He was repaid how for the 
vork of a lifetime. He had compre ssed for 
tv years of ordinary labor into twenty, and 
now at thirty-five could sit down with noth 
ng to do but to listen to Edith’s singing: 


and half nnconsciously he hummed a littl 


song he had learned from her: 
“© wie ist moglich dann 


Das i Sse] nn 


Then came the explosion-—-a noise as though 
Apocalypse had 


sounded togethet and a strong, invisible 


the seven angels of the 
and smote him to the earth. 

The engines were on the spot playing 
promptly into the burning ruins, the hook 
ind-ladder companies were actively doing 
their work, and a score of earnest men were 
plying pickaxe and lever where a white 
faced workman pointed a shaking finget 
Men were buried there—whether alive o1 
dead God knew-—and the rescuers worked 
with a will, treading on the burning débris as 
though the coals were to be minded no more 
than thistles. Among the eager crowd that 
the policemea kept back with their elubs, 
side by side with the frantic wailing widows 
and orphans of the poor colliers and work- 
men, in the elegant dinner costume in which 
she had waited her lover’s escort to a music- 
al soirée, stood Edith Rushmore. The wind 
blew toward them from the fire a sirocco of 
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heat and cinders, but she shivered and shook 
before it as though it were a blast trom thi 
pole Suddenly she sprang past the polies 

man, tearing her dress from his grasp. Three 
men were bearing a body from that part ot 
the works which had been the office. As 
they staggered into the nearest uninjured 
building, temporarily cleared as a sort of 
hospital, the finely cut intellectual face, so 


deadly pale, and the tall, athletic figure of 
the owner of the works, were recognized 


venerally by the crowd Slowly, in his ow: 


room, Roy Massey came back to lift He felt 
that he had been stunned; he hardly knew 
What had happened; but he asked no ques 
tions Phe utter stillness about him now 
was very refreshing It was exceedingly 


thoughtful in them all to open and close 
the doors so noiselessl\ there was not even 
the customary whispering with the doctor, 
and his housekeeper had exercised a degree 
of discretion for which he would never have 
given her credit. She must have removed 
her squeaking new boots, which never would 
vrow old and never could lose theit squeak, 
and had annoyed him so much in his well 
days, for now she glided about as noiselessly 
as aspirit. They had carried the mocking- 
bird off somewhere, and Pshaw! how 
could he be so foolish? Of econrse the works 
had stopped, and there was no use of listen 
ing for the puft of the engine and the occa 


sional shrill warning of the whistle. Phe 
silence was good, and he was very grat 
ful. Edith sat by his bedside, looking at 


him mutely with great wistful eves, and le 
pre ssed her hand and fell aslee p But as sey 

eral days passe dhe began to we ary of this 
monotony ofstillfess. ‘ Has the doctor told 
you all not to takk,to me?” he asked, as no 
answer came to one of bis questions. “ Ney 

er mind; doas he bade you; but I will rebel 
when he comes.” He noticed their puzzled 
and anxious faces. * Don’t look so distressed : 
there is nothing the matter with me. Tell 
them they need not muffle the bells any lon 

ger; if must make a deal of inconve hience.” 
When the doctor arrived he seemed to Roy 
to be talking, for his lips moved, but he 
could not hear a word. Then the physician 
placed his watch at Roy’s ear, and Roy 
‘Tam not a baby,” he said, “to 
The doctor did not 
reply, but next introduced it into his mouth 


langhed, 
be amused that way.” 


Thus foreibly gagged, he could only remain 
quiescent, while his persecutor wrote upon 
a bit of prescription paper: “Do you hear 
it tick?” and held the slip before his eyes 
As soon as the watch was removed, Roy re- 
plied: “Of course I can’t hear it tiek: the 
thing has stopped ;” and then, as he saw that 
Edith was weeping, he asked: “ What are 
you all acting in this crazy way for? Will 
somebody please explain.” And again the 
doctor wrote, and held before him the words, 
“You are deaf.’ “ Impossible!” exclaimed 
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lie 
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aving 
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shock 
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PTacdually 


I arn across lis face. 
af, 
eflect 
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s true, 
Pine 


had 


‘Tami ce 


t 
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C stone ae 


of the 
Roy 


WOrkh away; 


1] 


rled again with his fellows. 
ol and 
yf that 
ind personal superintend 
found that his re 
I, 
Vn corresponding sec 
had to 


Was only 


Ihe his building 


repairing 


ishment of his business 


ations with man 


sO altered. 


reathy 
y been hiso 


now all of his business ln 


Lon b 


lt 


y from every body 


Vv corre sponde nee, 


vl 
Kal 


move 


th 


told t 


so le fo 


and was obliged Carry 


! i 
ot No Man's 
No 
7 
ith 
ufttel 


on his neialoperations from the 


had 


country 
and 
the 


Inferpos dl 


here barrier of distance 


sO 


sensibly as in his tntercourse 


called, 
himselt 


\ Edith Formerly, when he 


their first greeting, he threw 


na lounging position upon the sofa, and 


she, without waiting for request, took het 
eat at the piano, where she played and sang 
forhimthroughout theentireevening. There 
might be other wuests there; it did not mat 
she was not 
Now he al- 
and Edith 


Hin, answering 


Roy knew very well that 


them, but lim. 
the 


directly and sat besiadk 


fol fou 


ways found plano cle dl, 


| 


s spoken remarks by little notes seribbled 


Cane 


hh 
leaves of 
i 
ted to his vest prone ket. 


ings,” hie 


upon the his tablets, which leaves 


he tore off as soon as written, and commit 


re is one advantage 


‘LT shall h 


oe nerally 


in this state of 


th said: more love 
But, Edith, 
Do you know 
to have been married ere this ?” 
o 


me,” 


ve 


letters than men 
it has been asad interruption. 
we Were 


Edith bowed her shapely head. am 
ifraid you 
but 


thre 


will 
I 


marriage 


misunderstand she 


wrote, * Wat 
ott 


received 


you to consent to put 
for 
remarkable offer 


ting I have 
to travel 


throughout the United States as a star with 


a while. 
aw very 
ireliable opera troupe. — I don’t believe vou 
realize how the current of my whole life has 


ind looked forward to this 


‘t fo. 
I dou’t believe 
I realized it when I said that you were the 
] 
ly 


Phe 
stopped by his calm one. 


toward music, how have worked 


st 


on 


iudience L ever cared to have.” 
little hand 
* And now 


nervously moving was 


that 
iudience of one has failed you. Yes, l believe 


Len 


n understand, little girl, and you are free 


‘But, Roy, Roy,” she began, speaking im- 
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l 


pulsively, aud in her earnestness forgetti 
that he could aur, until, with a 

stile, he placed the pencil between her { 
*Tdo not want to break the enga: 
lL only want to 

then I 
I truly will. 


hot it 


vers 


ment, go and try 


my Wing 
will come back to yo 
I will give it allup,a 
Inarry you now, if VOU say soy but 1 though 
perhaps, since it is all so different 

* There 


not even 


a little, and 


> 
AOoy 


are some things in which I 
said Ro 
“T still want my wife to be all my own, a 
not the But is selfish lor 
forathing which Lean not even appreciat 
He Lice loy 


from the table, and read from it: 


“a 


(1 


now see any difference,” 


world’s. it to 


i 


lifted a little volume of Jean 


h! why whi 
Mi 
How 


On 


to th 
whit, 


it 
thou 
rr Ue 


this s hae 


shall be wasted, Edi 
ahd if you ever change, if 
for the hest 
world, be 


hot ec { 


And Vour Voce 
Gro and sing; 
to 
the wide 


\ 


ever come care home Mot 


than for sure you Ww 


not find me changed; you will find me 
Just 


hes 
me, and 
rapidly 


book, he 


as you leave meantime 


thrninge 
found 


Vo 
an 
pa 
t,and placed it in her hand 
Then he rose abruptly and left. And Edith 
wondering whether to be glad or sorry, halt 
minded to eall him back again, read: 


and 
of the 
, narked 


are Tree} ovel 
] 
eaves another 


sage ! 


*T can be patient, faithful, and most fond 
To unacknowledge 


thral 


love; Lean t 
tl 


r 


I e true 
lo this sweet dom, is unequal bond, 


This yoke of mine that reaches not to you 


If. 


Phe long winter wore by, and Roy worked 


with a sore heart. The breach made in his 
fortune was more than repaired; he felt the 
afiliction of his deafness less day by day; but 


| 
Si 


Edith’s conduct cut dee per and deeper. 
knew now that she did not love him. 
wrote regularly each week, but her letters 
were a mere journal of her triumphs. Ne 
expressions of regret or lmpatience over the 
time lost to love. 
times that 
tone, and 


It seemed to him some 
they 
he 


they 


were scarcely friendly in 
almost dreaded meeting het 
had drifted much 
than he had anticipated. He 
felt a strange kind of relief when a lettei 
more kindly than usual stated that the prin 
cipal members of the troupe with which she 
was travelling were going to England for 
the spring season, and from there to Russia, 
and she only waited his approval to accom 
pany them. “Next fall 
in Paris,” wrote; “we 


again, 


apart 


so furthei 
evel 


} 
i 


you cah meet me 
can be married 
there, and then LT promise to come home and 
settle down.” It sounded to Roy like the 
end of every thing. He had no faith in her 
“She will marry some Russian no 
| ble, or else decide never to leave the stage,’ 
lhe thought. 


she 


promise. 


“Well, I have seen this com 
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Heaven! am 


blanche 


. thank 
to bear it 


na strony 


to Edi 


aus to her own 


wrote 
y her carte 
t saving nothing of the concl 
had foreed 


make me break the «¢ hnvagvement 


s request upon hi 
not 
said to himself, bitterly 
little operation to 
faithful.” And with condu 


istent with this last clause 


ee 


vht of marri: th 
d tried to feel 


pore 


(As spring Oye le rn he had oct 


yustness Journey mto ane 


son this tour that an 
Ange, 
at 


ntaunee 


|) st. 1nsisted on lis 
his house, and mak 
of his) family The 
nowas a rambling old house 
itury old, situated on « 


some distance from ai ci 
As Roy threw 


he 


different 


mice open his blind 


morning treated himself to 


very from. any thi 


iborhood of smoky Pitehbureh 
the old 


iv a magnificent park, the 


direction from Hadise 
ereenery 


the whi 


~and on another b 


yoods bounded only by 
e on one side 
sheen 


of a framed 


blue hills. 


mark had bee Hh reserye dl ais 


quiet 
Just 


rivel 
him a } 
a tlow 


it was tastefully laid out, and 


below 


ablaze with roses and rhododendrons 


irhie stly and unconsciously at work among 


lowers Was a girl of eighteen or twen 


She was neatly habited in a dress of 


blue cambric; a broad hat, 


around 


ha veil of the same shade was twisted 


mounted a small head, from which fell a 


vy of golden hair: down her shoul 
the tlood. 


toy had never seen any thing so beautiful. 


ovel 


s to Waist rioted the waving 
d, man-like, determined upon an immed 
in the wv He met P 


hall, and on expressing his purpose, 


te walk arden. hilipy is 
1s 
end wrote upon his tablet: 

“That is right: breakfast will not 
for half an hour. You will find Maric 
1 the garden. She is my You re 


ember how Lused to talk about poor litth 


encdly 
sister, 
You two can sympathize 
Roy racked his brain to 
vhat Philip meant. He 
much of this sister, 


ascertain exactly 
recollected hea 
and of some misfor 
ine of hers, but what it was he could not 


He had an impression that she 
but in that he 

Had she been disappoint 
and how did Philip know of his 


rw reeall. 


is deformed ; must have 


een mistaken. 
ain love ? 
Vu story ? 

Marie St. Ange was before him, and lifted 
to his own a sweet 


pai of very 


He introduced himself by means 


inquiring 
ine eyes. 


of his tablets, and they wandered about for 
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the tlowers, seat them 
bench at he foot 
idapted herself ve 


tablets lea 


a rustic | 
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HSIVe, \ ith a del 
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Is ery shi We thought: 
is none of thre drooping ot 
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talked, with 


seladoy \ 
ClO his eyes 


to 


Mi a iaseh lips 


rvous unde | ontinued 
und several times passed his liane 


iCTOSS Inustache, giving 


end i 
other 
tS 1 


to one 


Heres ird twist, 
he was determined upon 


and wna tlhe 


as though 


mediate removal Phere was something in 


<pression which, while it 


luted 
fathom li 


e seemed tilled 


could not quite 
ss. for sl with 
lacid, quiet happiness whieh 


shining from the faces 


ot 


the 


of avec 


Quaker matrons, but was out place itt 


‘ 1] 
Phere was all 


one so young 


life 


as wonderfully 


expert 


fa in this youthful taee, and vet 


Innocent and child-like 


ninded lim King René’s daughter 
of a soul 


apart in the world, and vet not ot it. 


some way,” he said * she 


in No Man’s Land, and hei 


S UNCOLSE 


1OlS ENpPPession 
uld think only of the 
of het 
, Striving e idea ot 
thie as embodied int 
ol thie a Clore him, thoug 
herself thet 


lenorant own 


con 1e 


mystery 


} 
i 
l 


h Sie 
showed nh brief Intercourse 
peculiarly susceptible to the 


The g 


harmonies of 
ot 


LTrace 


color ivden, she said, was he. 
own planning ; she liad ce stoned the 


ful arrangement of the 
had the 


way as to bring out all the 


beds and w alks, and 


Inassed brilliant flowers in suelo a 


the 
by the in 


resources of 
broad gamut of color offered hea 
finite ot ot 
Roy Massey was not a 
nothing of 


his eve 


Variety tints azaleas and roses 


botanist: le 


color was 


knew 
flowers; al 


liacl 


ena 


the language 


though for 
educated; 
halt how 


rood, if 


never been the 
of that 


tent passion for floriculture whose 


and yet at 


he became aware of a la 
eXistence 
he had never suspected, and began to won 
der whether it would be possible to estab- 
lish a rose garden in grimy Pitehburgh. 
“You tell me when it 
time,” he said at leneth: 


not hear the bell.” 


must is break fast- 


‘you know I can 


Marie St. Ange pointed to a window from 
which a handkerchief tluttered, and traced 


rapidly upon the tablets: ** There is the si 
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do not know how long it las 


You 


you 


nal now; I 


been displayed Will pardon me, for it 


your fault; should not have been 


Was 
so Interesting 

lidl not 
ikfust 


vonder then why, when with 
to 


in the ordinary 


Il. bre should be announced 
instead of 


his mind was busied with othe1 


to 
bays, 
late 


even 


breakfast Philip whirled him 
ot 
ily returned in fora 
Phere the 
Roy, on entering the brilliantly light 

dl rooms, for 
host. Phere 
tumed and 


lic 


behind a pan dashing 


time 


Was COMMpany Ih 


looked vainly the sister of his 


were ple nity ot elegantly COs 


handsome women, but the one 


sought Was now he re to he seen. 


One professional musician was seated at 


the pi another grappled as though tn 


mortal agony with a huge violoncello, while 


i. thin gentleman in a white choker was 


blowing himself very red in the face over a 
flute. It 
ll th 


solitude; 


silvet vas rather amusing at first 


to watch a is pantomime of musie in his 


soundless but it grew more sad 


and eatching a 
at the end of the 


drawing-room, he wandered into it, thinking 


than amusing after a while, 


glimpse of a conservatory 


The conservatocy was empty, but if 


that his devotee of flowers might 
here, 
communicated with the library, and, passing 
on, he found hea quite alone, and so intently 
occupied in sorting some large photographs 
porttolio-holdet that, 


though he fancied he must 


and engravings in a 
have made some 
in opening the glass door, she did not 


{ 
to 


noise 


hear it, or to notice 
He hardly 


in the Parisian evening toilet which she now 


seem his approach. 


knew whether to admire her most 


wore, or in her simple morning costume. 
Marie possessed in a marked degree that ex 
quisite instinet in dress which we have come 
to associate only with French modistes, Ey 
ery thing which she wore partook of a dain 
fold and 


as if were, of spiritualizing 


ty witchery, an inetiabl 
tint a 
the prevailing styles, o 


the 


grace of 
faculty, 
choosing only the 
beautiful them 
you the Impression of 


possibilities ot mh so 


that 
being in the forth-coming fashion, something 


lhe 1 lye SS gvauve 
which the reigning belles and dress-makers 
had not yet got hold of, but would be sure to 
be the rag She had a fasti- 


ve ina few weeks. 
le nose, too, and the most delicate 


dlious lit 
and sweetest of perfumes haunted the rare 
old laces that blended with the silken ruffles 
of het 
vas-light his shadow fell upon the pictures 

She started, and then, 
ated herself in a fauteuil, 


robe. As Roy passed in front of the 
whe was: ving 
he was arranging. 
recognizing him, se 
with a glad welcoming 


and motioned him, 


smile, to an easy-chair by her side. Roy 
Massey could never tell how long a time 
The pictures, 
for the most part carbon photographs, were 


they spent over the portfolio. 
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well selected, and embraced reproductio 
from the masterpieces of the principal | 
ropean galleries. 

‘It is the dream of my life to go to I 
rope,” wrote Maris *T do not know whe 
it will be realized, for Philip is so busy | 
can not go with me, and Lam afraid he wou 
to 
But you have seen the origing|s 


Hiow I en 


never consent my making the journ 
alone, 
all or of nearly all of these. 
you!” 

“TfearT did not appreciate my privileges 
“T did much abo 
art while IT was abroad, to my shame be 


replied Roy, not care 
I remember going 
with 


recorded, through ¢ 
friend, and we bo 
agreed that it was a great bore.” 


Shortly after this Roy’s visit camo to 


Louvre aw lady 


There was one more memorable eve 
all 


close. 
rode into tl 
opera, ‘I like tl 
the back of lk 
libretto, “for though I lose nearly all th 
is sung, l can ¢ up the pl 
from the acting, even without the help ot 
the libretto.” Roy thought that she me 
that she did not 

himself, the opera was a familiar one, and li 
the 
was beginning to breathe in a new atmos 
that of sight—and No Man’s Lai 
was not as lonely as it had been. 

Even after pis return to Pitehbureh |] 
did not quite escape the charm of Mari: 
he had 
spond with him, and her letters had all the 
Without eve 
alluding to his misfortune, they 
He asked her if she 
was never lonely in the isolation of her cou 
the 
only at rare intervals, and Marie replies 
“We used to live in the city, but I like the 
COUnTLY 


ing, however, when they 
city and attended the 


opera,” Marie wrote upon 


enerally make 


understand Italian; as f 


scarcely missed music. Some way | 


phere 


influence, for begged her to corr 


enchantment of her presence. 
were fi 
of a subtle sympathy. 


try home, which social wave reach 


best, for 


‘I have such sweet fancies come 
I never h 

When you've none else to talk with you, 
I think God talks the more.’” 


id before: 


One day Roy found amongst his mail mat 
ter a of for deat 
mutes. He glaneed over it casually enougl 


circular an institution 
at first, but became more and more interest 
ed 


was to teach 


as he read on. The aim of the system 
unfortunates who had 
born deaf and dumb to read from the 
lips and to articulate. The language of 
signs natural and alphabetical was alike dis 
countenaneed, and the patients were urged 
torely entirely upon theirattempts at speak 
and following the movements of the 
mouths of those addressing them. 
much touched. Here were cases of far great 
er deprivation than his own. Ever since 
his accident he had clung with increased 
tenacity to the faculty of speech still left 
him. From a silent man he had become, 


those 


Roy was 
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as the say lier IS, 


t loquacious, but eager, 
the rf 


gy remarks to 


ssing 


Ass time of day, to make pleasant 
his workmen and ac 


iintances, to which 
The 
so glorious a 
felt 
if 


no answer was ¢ 


seein 


hie 


ied vilt of speech had never 


one to him before, and 
lt so 


now that he 


ad nevel hiituse strong 


» ONETCISE is fot 


rived of it blessing 


al « 


r office, 


s consort 


itie inv: thou hot 
lie 
mp speaker through a 
Pitchbureh 
such 
lhe 
f disapprobation 
Roy felt 


ience to which le 


rid 
volunteered = h 


part of the 


cou 
al 
fo 


1 not 


1h the pel 


} 
1 il 


eech.” very 


kee 


put those vhom 


engaged in conversation in obliging them 


» write so much. The ice ecurred to 


he | tt 
the 


isure replace the lost faculty. 


if 


m that perhaps he mig his in 
to | 


tution read from md ina 


“On every heiel there lies repose,” 


thoueht he ¢] ad the e] 


the 


haze shimmered mistil 


Thine 


hich retreat was situated. 


ue vy over thi 

oring ranges of lofty hills, and lay in cloudy 
lleys on that 
\ 


1) 
eould 


reaths and garlands in the va 
eautiful 
ot 


ipprec late the 


day in early stuimmer, rreat 


ense rest came over him: he hot 


calm ot perfect stillness which 


brooded ove thre place, but here the very 

“Sunheht e tl t f God 
With world 

As he the 


spacious and tastefully a 


stood at evreat window in the 


ranged rece ption 


room, having just met with several of the 


devoted ladies whose lives were given to 


this noble work, and as he looked awa 


\ 
over the extensive prospect below and be 
with te it 


li 


yond, his eyes were dimmed 


to that 
reading aloud to his mother under the hon 


ars; 


seemed him he was boy agai 


eysuckles of the farm-house portico, on such 


in afternoon as this, from The Pilgrim's 


Progress. 
“And, behold, there was a 


very stately 


’ilace before him, the name of which was 
Beautiful. a bell, at 
of which came out of the door of the house 
Dis 


so 


So he rang the sound 


i grave and beautiful damsel named 


cretion, and asked why she was called. 
he said, ‘IT have so much the more a desire 
to lodge here, because, by what I perceive, 
this place was built by the Lord of the hill 
for the relief and security of pilgrims.’ So 
she smiled, but the water stood in her eyes. 
Then they read a part of the records of the 
house, when it was shown how willing their 
Lord was to receive any 
pilgrim they led to a large upper chamber, 


even any; and the 


whose window opened toward the sunris- 
ing, and the name of the chamber was Peace. 
Aud, behold, at a distance he saw the De 
lectable Mountains, beautitied with woods, 
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fruits of all flowers also, 
cd tountai 
rhit « 


Vineyards, sorts, 


vith springs an s. 


The whale Mh is hi ive been « BI 


l 
Withi 


for here 


Palace 


and I 


further, linet 


too 
nsels of the 


Lope ful, the p 


| } 


and Love 


est-loved companion im enbodtied tap 


ier with the saint’s fae 


} 


the teael 


rt, 


Harvard, 
iid hea under W immed 


Roy’ heart wv 
ch he 


over him, a 


Wis placed S 
could nel 

nel 

as this 

lite I 
ov ora wre 


took h 


monition wh 


define 


if. 
34 é 


swept 
Suchia 
ot 
threshold of a 
Phe 

the ¢] 


sacrament 
1 1] 
beraia 
thre 


Sone CTISIS Ith my iin 


reat th pain 
as he is place 
hi 
ill 


of the 


next morning, 


iss-room, What was s 
the occupant 
Ange! 


ment, andshe replied, in 


to rec 
his 
Tle eXpre ssead his a 
I'l 


lie rea 


SUPP Ese 
ognize in seat next 
own Marie 
} 


st 


Vriting: * th 
ond 


asylum is my sé ue 


Re a 
l 


Phavdnne I « 
| 


a littl vy} is here that I have acquired 


tion, Its 
COTM at 
I shall al 


here 


educa and I heyoud 


ot 


1 ain not vet 
Lhave | 

that I 

Ways spe nda part of tl 
“B I do 

We re vou evel «le 

little h 
born deaf and dumb, 


rahgee Instruction. sO 


tached the place think 


Ww Veal 


not understar 


af?” 


il a.” re plied Roy 


traced: “I 


Ll thought 


quickl Was 


una 
you knew 
t 


Marie was one of the most advanced pu 
to | 


weiiiy 
with 


ils; she had learned rend ve from 


distinet 
ot 


ithout 


he Lips, tolerable 


ana spoke 


peculiar tone 


though 
paintully 
thre 


Hess, lb a voice, 


ent 


mechanical, and w any 


varying shades of expression and ac 


Which lend so great a charm to conversa 


Phis Roy’s «ae 


li 


and 


tion and reading ifhess had 


kept him from remarking 3 had seen hea 


conversing with others, us she was 


aware of his misfortune, she had always 


addressed him in writing. 
Phe institution afforded opportunities for 
ane 


They met und 


intercourse of a home-like unconven 


tional character. er the stim 
ulating influencesot the class-room, at the ta 
ble, and in the pleasant hill-side and wood 


LCUPSLONS FO 


land rambles of the recreation period. 


was intrusted with her care in « 
the neighboring city for shopping er attend 
Phe only thought 
was that the 
pilgrim was only permitted to make a short 
the Beautiful, that 


must soon return to the dusty highway of 


ance ou churelh service. 
which marred his happiness 
Palace and he 


stay aft 


his every-day pilgrimage. 


II. 
rhe short term at thea 
quickly, but it bound his life more closely 
than he realized to that of Marie St. 
One day, afte 


sylum passed very 


Ange. 
his return to his business, he 
bent in serious thought over a iette just 
Edith Rushmore, the first in 
It deprecated 


received from 


many weeks. his coming 











eet. 


a ce 





broad to bring her home in accordance with 


‘Lam so used to ti ivelling 
and to tal vy care of m If and mamma,” 
hadith rote, that it is really quite unne 
CeSSal Lhave no objections to crossing the 
ocean honut escort; and, besides, another 
nad.if T choose to make it so, a more pernia 
neue ¢ vagement in England has been offer 
ed mi L have halfa mind to try it lam 
tomeet the manager of the Opera house 


n Paris next month, and give him a decided 
nswel Mother says vou will never agre¢ 
to this continual putting off, but Tam not 

bit more di pose L to se ttling down than 


when IT saw von last.” 


Roy Massey rested his head in his hands 
Pheir engagement wasdyinga naturaldeath, 
and now he was not sorry He had otten 

ondered hat the end would be; what ex 
cuse Edith would find; how she would an 
“Tn some way,” he had once said 
to himself, “it will be grand piece of ac 
and T shall enjoy . She 


a genius, 


ltoany emergency ; but Twill mals 





drama harder for her to bring to a 
| 4 Inall of which Roy 
Massey had foretold the end more truly than 


he knew Now, though he felt that their en 





agement was virtu 





atan end, it seem 





o him hardly decent to let the entire 


ea fT 
matter drop in suchan unconcerned manner, 
Ile would meet Edith in Paris—a short trip 


across the ocean would do him good and 
they would discuss the situation ¢ mnestly 
together, She should see that 
he was honorable, and that this was not a 
matter of indifierence to lim. 

Something of this he wrote her, in a self 
righteous conviction of being true where 
she was false; and then he sent a simple, 
friendly letter of farewell to Marie. 

As he entered his hotel in New York, hav 
ing just engaged passage upon the steam- 
er, he met Philip St. Ange face to face. 
“This is the luckiest chanec 





” exclaimed the 
young man, placing his hand in Roy’s arm. 
‘Lhhave been hunting for you every where. 
You see, Marie has a friend in Paris who is 
studying art, and who wants her to join 
her It seems just the thing for Marie; she 
needs something of the kind to bright n her 
life, and her friend Miss Maedonald is just 
the person to make every thing pleasant for 
her. The only trouble has been to find 
some one to whom we could intrust her for 
the ocean passage. When your letter ai 
rived, Lat once determined to ask the favor 
of you Marie is with me, all ready tostart;: 
but I tremble when I think how nearly we 
missed vou. TItelegraphed to you at Piteh 
burgh, but you had already left, and your 
partner could not give me much informa- 


Phe fates ordained that the passage should 
be one of the ealmest and most delightful. 
lo Marie it was full of wonder and excite 
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ment; to Roy it was a dream of exqu 


content. This strange deaf and dumb ¢ 





ple were a source of much interest and e 
ment to their fellow passengers as the 
apart from the others, gazing out upo 
perfect sky and the enchanted sea, and 
ing their strange, silent conversations 

On his arrival in Paris, Roy found a 
ter waiting him from Edith, stating th 
would be two or three weeks before 
could meet him. Marie established hei 
with her friend in very pleasant qua 
near the Champs Elysées. She becan 
member of a class in painting, whiel 
attended twice in the week, and on o 
days intended to copy inthe galleries. Rh 
found Paris with all its attractions a | 
lonely, and asked permission to accomp 
her on the gallery days. 

‘T will study the paintings,” he s 
‘You know my conscience reproves me 
not giving them more attention when I 
here before, and IT shall have the benefit 
the explanations and criticisms of an 
tag.’ 

*But Tam not an artist,” Marie r }rl 
‘nor do lwant to become one. IT only 
to learn enough to make copies of a fey 
the pictures which I like, and to lean 
little of art in its adaptations to orname 
tion. That sounds a good deal like bei 
contented with the position of a dabbles 
know; but you remember that Ruskin sa 
it is better to learn to know real diamo 
when we see them than to try to make d 
monds from our own charcoal. It seems t 
me that is defense enough for my love 
copying in the galleries, and for my degi 
dation of high art to the decoration of des 
sert services and tiles for chimney-pie 
I can only plead that the decoration whic 
the great Artist gives to the clover bloom 
is as artistic in its way as the magnifice 
frescoes of mountain seenery. I have 
ways wanted to do something for the inst 
tution that has done so much for me 
would like most of all to be a teacher there 


but that has seemed impossible, since a deat 
person could never tell whether the pup 
were articulating properly. The languag 
of art, however, offers a means of commun 
cation, and when I return I mean to give 
my services as drawing teacher, and, if they 
will accept of them, will hang all these cop 
ies of mine there, and do a little decorative 
work on panel and fresco in the house.” 

‘TL approve of your plan most heartily 
Roy reptied, “and we may sympathize 
the study of decorative art, for I mean some 
day to build a house, in which I intend t: 
pass at least my summers, on one of those 
very Delectable Mountains ; and I hereupon 
engage you to design it, not only architect 
urally, but in all its internal details.” 

The house proved to be a subject of great 


mutual interest, inducing short excursions 
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musciously to each the little blinded boy 
ecame their companion. 

Phis fact was first brought to Roy’s knowl- 
ve one evening when, on his return to his 
otel, he found the long-ex pected, and of 
te almost dreaded, letter announcing 
edith’s arrival in Pars. “So much the bet 
er’ he said to himself as he opened it. 
Now it will all be over with.” 

But the letter was different in tone from 
She had 
st received a benefit with an ovation in 


vy which she had written him. 


social honors, a be- 
ildering display of floral tributes, and a 
uperb present in diamonds ; 


he Russian fashion 


her trinmoph 
vas complete, and Edith wrote in the first 
ush of feeling consequent on the surprise 
that she was more that satisfied that she 
«i now had enongh, and preferred to re- 
tire on the high tide of popularity to being 
vashed ashore in an ebb of neglect. “ You, 
ar, faithful old) Roy,” she wrote, “who 
have been so patient with my willfulness, 
shall now have your reward. IT am glad 
ou came for me, for now Lam sure that 
ou have not tired, and that you will be 
lad to know that Lam quite ready, when- 
ever you wish, to be your wife.” 
Roy stood in the inner court of the hotel 
is he read this. A numbness came over his 
nd, an inability to think, and with it 
sensation that now was the one moment of 


is life for prompt and decisive thought. 


He felt that he must go away from every 


e, and especially from Marie and Edith, 
mitil he had decided on some course to pul 
sue. A carriage which had been ordered 
ry some one in the hotel intending to take 
the next train stood at the porte cochére. 
Without a word he appropriated it, and the 
driver, acting on previous directions, drove 
tothe Gare du Nord. All that evening Edith 
waited and wondered. “ Why does he not 
ome?” she repeated again and again. “How 
trange it is!” 


All the next day she remain 
ed in-doors for fear of missing his expected 
call; but when another evening passed and 
still he did not come, her surprise and an- 
noyance changed to serious alarm, and on 
the following day she drove to his hotel to 
“Yes, M. Massey had rooms 
But the young man at the desk eould 
not recollect whether he had or had not been 
there the day previous. 


make inquiries. 
here.” 


“Monsieur went 
ery regularly to the Musée de Cluny: per 
haps madame would find him there.” To 
that quaint little curiosity shop of a palace 
Kdithimmediately went. A chill erept over 
her body and soul as her long robe swept 
over the polished floor of the cold rooms in 
the lower story. The upper rooms were fill- 
ed with visitors, for it was a public day, but 
in all the long vista of connecting galleries 
Ndith failed to eateh a glimpse of the famil- 
iar face. Twice she walked slowly from one 


COR CORDIUM. 


to various departments of art, and all un-| extremity to the other, and the guardians 
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remarked significantly that she never once 
paused before a cabinet of curios, or gave 
even a passing glance to the rare objets dé 

With tears of disap 
pointment welling up in her eyes, she paused 


rirtu on every side. 


at |e neth beside a cavernous earved chim 
hey-prece, seating herself ina rare old Flem 
ish chair covered with 
leather. 


costly embossed 
A guardian touched her politely 
on the arm ‘Pardon; it is not permitted ; 
this is one of the objects;” at the same time 
offering a folding-chair upon which it was 
Edith 
would have moved away, but she was real 
ly tired, and was glad of the offered camp 
chair. 


not considered a profanation to sit. 


* Does the management provide these 
* Ah no,” replied thre 
“this is the chair of an English 


seats for strangers ?” 
guardian; 
man-—a deaf gentleman who comes here 
quite regularly, though he is not here to 
day. LT have seen him offer it many times 
to fatigued ladies; he would be quite proud 
that madame has served herself with it.” 
Edith glancedat the arm of the chair. It bore 
a pasted label 
Parthia.” 


ing herself, stroked the arm and the name 


“RR. Massey, Cunard steame) 
She started violently, but recovei 


The chair gave her a sense of nearness to 
him; if was a connecting link, and she was 
mentally asking herself in what way she 
should take advantage of it, when the lo 
quacious guardian continued: “ Madame i 
perhaps English, though she has not at 
that air; 


all 
rit 


I should have said Russian, mig 
[have been permitted.” 

The wife of the guardian was employed 
in one of the large dress-making establish 
ments of the city, and under her instrue- 
tions the guardian had made a study of 
costume. He knew that the styles sent 
during the same season to Russia, Eneland, 
and America varied sensibly, in accordance 
With the Parisian notion of what would be 
likely to be acceptable in the several na 
tions. Edith was attired, in the prevailing 
Russian fashion, in a sweeping princesse 
cloak and Rubens hat with long plume 
The entire suit had been recently purchased 
in St. Petersburg, but to the eye of a con 
noisseur like the guardian even the garni 
ture of the dress told that it had been de 
signed in Paris expressly for the Russian 
market. All of this accumulation of ¢in 
cumstantial evidence was now set aside by 
Edith’s curt announcement: “Laman Ame1 
ican.” 

The guardian 
‘But certainly. And America is in Eng- 
land, is it not? Ah! no; how eonld IT be 
so stupid? But all the English people that 
IT have met speak American, and it is a sub- 


elevated his eyebrows. 


ject on which I confuse myself enormously. 
Now the gentleman to whom is this chai 
may be American, but when he speaks it is 
in French, and that rarely, and his wife not 
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é 
‘THERE SIE SITS IN LADY BLANCHIE’S ROOM,” 
i] Poor thing! she can neither speak | go to America—to Valparaiso Are tle 
iin anv lat we,” many wore such pretty blondes in y 
| exclaimed Edith, in a sharp, | country, madame ?” 
1 illic tome But Edith did not hear the questi: 
Yes: there she sits in Lady Blanche’s| She walked straight to where Marie \ 
Room. She is an artist, but With ashrug | sitting, and asked, in a dry, choking voi 3 
e shoulders—* not of the first talent. | “Is it true that you are Roy Massey’s wif : 
1] pictures are always charming: they have \ sort of spasm passed over her featur 
of the horror, of the craziness, of the as she spoke, and hei lips moved so co 
2 sublime ugliness, of genius. She makes an | vulsively that Marie could not read the 
rable pieture herself—the pretty blonde | She had experienced the same difficulty 
vainst the dark background of the crim-| the nervously mobile French mouth, whi 
s brocade bed-hangings of the state bed- | combined with the fact that her aequa 
stead yondet It is of carved wood of the | ance with the language had been mac 
<teenth century: madame should regard | through books, had reduced her to the 
it They have come here every day for a|cessity of carrying on all communicati 
long time past, and L sit for hours lost in| with French people by writing. She shoo 
, wdimiration LT had once an opportunity to| her head now, with a timid smile, aud 
' 
hs, 4) 











— 
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ten ded the lit ttle set of tablets attached to} 
her belt by a chitelaine, pointing at the} 
same time to the words printed in French | 
upon the cover: “Will you please write ? | 
I am de af and dumb.” | 

Edith repeated the question in writing. 

A erimson flush eutiused the girl's face. 
“Oh no,” she wrote; “he is only a very dear 
friend of mine and of my brother's.” 

Edith looked at her seorafally. “Where 
is he?” she wrote. 

‘T do not know ,’ replied Marie; “I have 
not seen him since the day before vest rday. 
It is very strange—quite unaccountable ; J 
almost fear some accident has happened 
him. Are you too a friend of his?” 

“You are very emer then ?” 
Edi th, a 


inquired 
garding the girl’s question. 

“Yes, ” ‘ep lied the see simply. “He 
st kind; I do not know what I 


should do sro him.” 


has been mos 


Then, as though 
she felt that Edith’s questions were intru- 
sive, she closed her tablets, and quietly re- 
turned to her sket« hing. 

‘The little simpleton is in love with him,’ 

thought Edith ‘Does Roy care for her, I 
wanting as she is?” and then with 
a bitter, “Why not, since it seems I care for 
him ?” she bowed distantly to the little art 
ist and swept down the room. “ Cor cordi 








ler 
wonder, 


um, cor cordium,” she repeated to herself on 
her homeward drive, twisting Roy’s solitaire 
till it gashed her fingers—“ O heart of hearts, 
I did not think you cared for Roy, but envy 
and jealousy have taught you that you do.” 

Edith’s mind was quick and cool. She 
had no need to rush away from the city in 
order to gain composure, and before her car- 
riage had crossed the Seine she had regard- 
ed the situation from every point of view, 
and had come to a prompt and just decision. 
As she came in sight of her hotel she saw 
that Roy was leaving the door, and by a se- 
ries of vigorous signals from the carriage 
window succeeded in attracting his atten- 
tion. She motioned him to the seat beside 
her, and ordered the coachman to drive to 
the Bois. 

Roy was pale and agitated. The shock 
of the awakening to the fact that he and 
not Edith had been false to their bond was 
a great one. Whatever pain he might be 
called upon to suffer, he had always com- 
forted himself with the feeling that he was 
perfectly honorable, that no reproach could 
h itself to a single act of Roy Massey’s. 
Now he quailed like a guilty thing before 
her perfect constancy and trust, and even 
this was not half of the trouble. 
basely taking advantage of her great mis- 


attac 


fortune, he had now become a necessity. He | 


knew that the girl loved him. What would 


such a child, with no resources to distract | 
her from self, living such an intensely inner 


e, do with a broken heart? The sweat 


stood in great beads upon his forehead; he 
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battled h: or W ith ideale If, sia ha d come to 
no decision; he could only lay the matter be 

fore Edith’s sense of justice, and say, “I am 


| ascoundrel,a pitiable, miserable seonndrel.” 


She would despise him and cast him from 
her. He had imagined many “scenes” in 
which their engagement might end, but 
never one like this. Meantime Edith had 
taken his writing-case and was filling sheet 
after sheet with pleasant comic uplace 8, 
giving him time to recover himself, pre 


tending not to notice his agitation, though 
she took it all in with frequent narrow 
vlances from the corners of her eyes. 

‘Did you have a pleasant call with moth- 
er? What did you do to pass away the 
time? Did she show you my diamonds? 
Superb, weren’t they? Almost enough to 
make me fall in love with the life of an art- 
ist. Would you think me very fickle, Roy? 
What would you say, I wonder, if I told you 
that, after all, 
you ?” 

A great quiver passed over his frame. 
Hitherto he had made no attempt to ea- 
ress her, but now he threw an arm around 
her waist, and grasped her hands tightly. 
‘Write it, Edith,” he exclaimed; “say that 
our engagement was all a mistake, that you 
are as tired of it as I am, and I will bless 
you from my heart of hearts for ever and 
ever.” 

She laughed charmingly, disengaged her 
hand, and wrote: “It is well that this is a 
closed carriage. Iam not at all accustomed 
to being treated in this way, on the boule- 
vard and in broad noon too! Yes, you fool- 
ish fellow, our engagement was all a mis- 


ake—though 


I could not give it up, even for 


I do like you immensely, 
Roy ;” and, sure upon whose finger it would 
soon glisten, she slipped the ring with its 


_ 


motto into Roy’s hand. 


“You see, 1 have diamonds enough with 
out it,’ she explained to her mother that 
evening. 

“Edith Rushmore, you have no heart,” 
sobbed that long-suffering little woman. 

“Perhaps not, mamma,” was the reply. 
‘I don’t need one so long as I keep my 
voice, 

It was the most perfect as well as the 
most difficult piece of acting which Edith 
| had ever sustained. As after her publie ef- 
forts, a reaction came, and Edith alone in 
the depth of the night sobbed to her pillow : 
‘I did not think I had a heart, but if that 
had been true, I could have withstood that 
child’s face at the Cluny. I have a heart 
and a true one, and you have not quite 
broken it, Roy, though has been a hard, 
hard lesson.” 

Roy Massey and his wife still live in No 
| Man’s Land. It would be no kindness to 

them to seek them out; they are among 
| those few and foolish married people who 
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sen a te RE 


only for the society of each other. They 


ire not selfish, but most naturally 





the love 


and charity of their hearts flow toward 
those who, like themselves, have been for 
i yr years dwellers in No Man’s Land, and 

o now live near them upou the Delecta 


1K PRACTICAL INTERROGA 
TION OF NATURE 
y gyre I. are more than five! And to 
prove it I will change this stick into 
a serpent.” 


an Al 
a. 


abian magician toarabble he 


So said 
had 


the audience, sipsequen 


A learned mufti, who was in 
told me: “I did 
1, because I saw 


corect 
} 


tiy 
t hin 


not choose to contradk 


people ¢ 


ived more for the prodigy 





tila vusc t l 
than the arithmetical fact. Iextol his leger- 
demain, for he pertorni d the miracle, but I 


a very cheap price his mathematics. 


Where was the connection between the as- 


tion he made and the proof he oftered ?” 
M is is & speci 
he infaney 


rack proof of which this 


was a favorite practice in t 
of society. It depended essentially on 
that the trut! 


ished by an astounding 


the 
1 of an assertion may 


illustration 


prine iple 


estabi 


of somethi ig else, 
There is another method: ips dixit—he 
th said it; the master hath said it. This 
umong the mediwval philosophers was in 
high favor. They chietly applied it to Aris- 
totle If it could be shown that in the writ- 


es of that pagan philosopher a sentence 


iv support to some special 
interpretation of a disputed question, tl 


occurred giving 
ey 
no further; there was an end of all 

We « very 


§ leh 
inade- 
Aristotle 


an have but a 


aispute, 


quate idea of the authority that 
thus acquired. 
Sir Thomas Browne says, “The mortalest 


enemy unto knowledge, and that which hath 
done the greatest execution upon truth, hath 
been a peremptory adhesion unto authority, 


d more especially the establishing of our 


belief upon the dictates of antiquity.” 
(vain, another method consisted in citing 

the names of eminent men who had given 

credit to a disputed assertion. Those per- 


sons may have had no special qualifications. 


the fact about which they were supposed 


to bear evidence might have occurred ages 
before they were born, or in countries a long 


Advan 


had never seen. 


ay olf that they 
tage was taken of their personal character 
to give a bias in some contention, or to 
smooth the way for acceptance of something 
Luat i olit otherwise be resisted. 

But of these and other methods that might 
be mentioned perhaps ordeal proof was the 
most absurd. A man accuses his enemy of 


having stolen some goods; the facts of the | and an appeal to Nature. 


case are not looked into, but the 


and aecused are placed upon their trial. 


\ 
‘ 
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accuser 





made to stretch out their 


} 
il 


They are 
the utmost, so that their bodies may som 
what resemble the form of a cross. Hew} 


Is t 


arms t¢ 


can 1 


1aintain this position longest 





true man; judgment is given ; 
other. 


YAalbst ti 


Ordeal testing was of many differ 





ent kinds. <A fair lady is accused of 
indiscretion; her slanderer and her friend 
fight a duel. The former is wounded 





therefore she was not frail. An octogenari 
female is accused of witcheraft; she is throy 

into a pond; her guilt or innocence is set 
A man is 
aceused of having uttered a blasphemy; 1] 


red 


tled by her sinking or swimming. 





denies it. IRfhe can lick a -hot cop 


ring without burning his tongue, he is guil 
7 

less. 

A most valuable and Ol 
might be written on the character of th 
LO 


( 
bo 
would have no common claim upon publi 


evidence that passed current up to the 


of the fourteenth century. Such a 


attention if it undertook to show how much, 
how much, of the fancied knowledg 
of the present day depends upon eviden 


very 
of a really inadmissible kind. 


When, after more than a thousand years 


of darkness, science, which had been extin 





guished in Alexandria, re-appeared in It: 





the great men who were fostering it 
the charact: 
The world was full of what 
supposed to be 


the necessity of a change in 
of evidence. 
knowledge depending on 


knowledge that 


such methods as these y 
very many instances was an outrage to com 
mon-sense. The Neapolitan Academia Secre- 
torum Nature, and the Lyncean Academy 
established in Rome, exercised a wise ea 

tion in the ascertainment of truth, and put 
upon these wild modes of evidence a propel 
value. So thoroughly impressed were they 
with the need of placing some check on the 


influence of individual authority, a check on 
the influence of tradition, that when in 1657 
the Accademia del Cimento was founded, i 


insisted as the essential condition of mem 
bership that the candidate should abjure tho 
authority of mere tradition, the influence of 
any name, no matter how eminent it mig! 


be, and declare his resolution to inquire into 
the truth himself. When in 1662 the Royal 
Society of London was incorporated, if se- 
lected as its motto, Nullius in verba, 
publicly declaring that it would not submit 
in its opinions to the authority of any n : 
Though it numbered on its list the name of 
Newton, the greatest name in science, it has 
steadfastly adhered to its motto. 
and master is not Newton, but Nature. 

If any one will carefully consider the case 
of Galileo, he can not fail to perceive that it 
was a contest between traditional authority 
In England, also, 
the vindictive opposition the Royal Society 
eucountered had the same origin. It was 
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THE PRACTICAL 
plain that if the base modes of evidence on 
<f ich society in so many things was resting 
hould be supplanted, great interests would 
be endangered. The pulpits re-echoed the 
erv. “ Lack of faith! lack of faith!” 

The immense strides that Science is tak- 
ing to imperial power depend altogether on 
the strength she derives from the rule she 
has thus resolved to observe. She cares 
nothing about the dictum of any body. She 
recognizes no such thing as orthodoxy in 
er views, no such thing as heresy. But 
she does eare about the answers of Nature. 
Theories that she considers to be on the 
surest foundation she would give up at once 
if she perceived they were inconsistent with 
those replies. So it would be with the the- 
ory of universal gravitation; so it would be 
with the wave theory of light. 

jut how shall we put our questions to 
Nature? how shall we compel her to speak 


to us? how shall we make her unveil se- 


erets that hitherto perhaps no eye has pen- | 


etrated ? 


innumerable instances as to the way in 
} 
stions addressed to Nature. The writ- 
es of any experimenter will yield us ex- 


amples. Perhaps I may be permitted to | 


draw from my recently published Scientific 
Vemoirs an illustration. In that work the 
result only is given; I may here relate how 
it was obtained. 

If several people are shut up in an ill- 
ventilated room, the air of which is becom- 
r vitiated by the exhalations from their 
‘s, and especially by the carbonic acid 








m their lungs, they soon experience a feel- 
r of comfort; it increases, until breath- 
i¢ becomes difficult, and eventually, unless 
iere be a change of air, death will ensue. 
In the case of the celebrated Black Hole of 
Calcutta, 146 prisoners were confined in a 
dungeon eighteen feet square. In three 
hours one-third of the whole number were 


dead. In ten hours only twenty-three per- 





sons were alive, and of these several were in | 


a dying condition. 

Now, considering that the respiration of 
all animals is similar to that of man, all 
tending to produce a like vitiation of the 
atmosphere, considering, too, the many myr- 
iads that are living and breathing on the 
face of the earth, and the countless ages 
that they have been doing this, it is very 
plain that the entire atmosphere must have 


suffered a deterioration, and would be no 


longer fit for sustaining life, had not some 
compensating agency been at work. 

The identification of that compensating 
agency was one of the most beautiful dis- 
coveries of the last century. It was proved 
that the ill effect exerted by animal life 
upon the air is reversed by the effects of 
plant life. In the bodies of all animals ox- 


INTER 


From the history of science we may gath- | 


ch this has to be done. Experiments are | 
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ygen is consumed by being made to unite 


with carbon; carbonie acid is formed, which 


$ an irrespirable body. On the other hand, 
plants by their leaves imbibe that carbonic 
acid from the air, separate it into its constit- 
nent ingredients, appropriate one of these, 


the carbon, for their own purposes, and set 


the other, the oxygen, free. Be ing a gas, 
this escapes into the atmosphere, the com- 
position of which by this reversing action 
is maintained unimpaired, 

But this singular antagonistic action is 
not due to any innate power in the plant. 
It is not manifested by night, nor in the 
dark. It requires the light of the sun, and 
in proportion as the light is more brilliant 
it is better performed. In the sun rays we 
thus find the principle or foree which main- 
tains the air in a condition suitable for the 
needs of men, and, indeed, of all animal life. 

There is a very simple yet very pretty 


method by which this all-important action 
of plant life may 1} 
} and river waters, such as we use for domes 


e shown. In all spring 


tie purposes, carbonic acid exists in a dis 
solved state. Now if we take a small bottle 
of such water, and put into it a few leaves 
of grass, so long as the bottle and its econ- 
tents are kept in a dark place nothing note- 
worthy ensues. But if we bring it into the 
sunshine, we shall see, in the course of a few 
minutes, air-bells collecting on the grass 
leaves; these gradually increase in size,and, 
detaching themselves, rise through the wa- 
ter and burst at its surface. If means such 
as are to be found in chemical laboratories 
be resorted to with a view of ascertaining 
what these air-bells are, they will be found 
for the most part to he oxygen gas. The 
sunlight has separated the carbonic acid 
which was dissolved in the water into its 
component ingredients; the leaves have ap 
propriated one, the carbon, and the other, 
the oxygen, has found its way into the air. 
Let us bear in mind this simple experi- 
ment: we shall presently have to refer to it 
again. 

If some seeds—as, for instance, those of 
the turnip—are made to germinate in a dark 
place, they come up of a whitish aspect, or 
of a sickly yellow hue. In this condition, 
if the flower-pot or other vessel in which 
they are growing be set in the sunshine, 
the young plants quickly lose their diseased 
appearance and turn green. If they have 
| been permitted to germinate in a lighted 
| place, they are green from the first. Vege- 
table physiologists have detected that there 
is a connection between this greening of 
| plants and the decomposition of carbonic 
acid of which we have been speaking. The 
green color is produced by the carbon that 
the sunshine has given them from the air. 

Forty years ago if was currently believed 
| that there are in the sunbeam at least three 
essentially different principles—heat, which 
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the 


ht, which manifests to us through 


experience whe ye stand in sunb- 


eyes outer world; and still another 


tue 


ss, characterized by about chem 


bringing 


and so called in those 
As the dec omposition 


acid is such an efiect, it seems to 


tak 


e chemical radiations, and not to light 


en tor granted that it was duc 


iB 
i 


7 I was attempting to germinate 
lerow 


{ g¢ from 


of ditterent 


Ss, all 


he plants comin 


boxes to which 


light 


In one ot the Se boxe ~ 


vas admitted. 


Wa red 


it had passed through 


red medium; in a second 
At that time 
constituent 
the light 


, and chemical 


s or othe 


ae blue 


ha third, 
.' 


Was 


different boxes 
unexpected 
that were in the blue 
their 

ilk 


three 


But very soon 


all 
Those 


] llow 
aid not Lose Saliow 


ght 


those that were he 
} 


i 


t 


evi lope d themselves 


appear: ice, but yel- 
low turned ereen, and ¢ 
natural way. 
th ni 


in 
ol 


connected phenomena. 


Phe re could be 
fa leafand the 
acid inter- 
rw, then, was the 


be 


one took place in yellow, t 


in a healthy, 


no doubt that © 2rTes gota 


CAaATVOLIE 
LH 


to 


aecomposition are 


apparent contradiction reconciled 


the he other in 


blue light, as was affirmed ? 


afte the 
to of 

paragraphs, I am brought to the main point 
| r. Here difti- 
What 
Clear- 
right course was to have a conversa- 
ith Nature. 

may repeat a sentence 
* How 


viure ¢ 


Now 


dare say 


1] | 
all 101 


gy, and I 
readers Wearisome 


forecoing 


my 


soine 


of this pape was a manifest 


not a direct contradiction. 


be done to get an explanation? 


line Ss 


occurring a 
pul r 
compel 


} 
K. 


W bag shall we ou 


\ 


how shall w 


3] 


er to spe ik to us 


questions to 


] 


e 
- how shall we make her 


unveil her secrets ?” 


Compel her! She ll answer us of her 


wil 
own accord. 

Put 
material 


Chere is no compulsion in the 
to r her 
will answer 
without delay in her own material tones. 
This, then, was what I proposed to do. 
the aid of 
a prism into its constituent colors, and put 


iInatter, your question her in 


own language; she 


ry 
A 


‘o disperse a ray of sunlight by 
into each of them a bottle of water contain- 
To favor the answet 


which I was sure Nature would give me, or, 


i 


if a few grass leaves. 


if you please so to phrase it, to commend 
myself to her kindly attention, I dissolved 
in the water a little more carbonic acid. 

‘Il afiair with me then was to direct a 
beam of sunlight horizontally into a room, 
it constituent colors 


, blue each of 


Lit 


into its 
and to put i 


to separate 


nto 
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these colors the bottles prepared, as 


ha 
been said. 


To make and keep the sunbeam horizo; 
tal and motionless while the sun himself 
This | 


moving required the use of what is 
by optical writers a light-director. 

tle instrument, by the aid of two s 
turns a piece of looking-glass into any pos 


tion needful to reflect a sunbeam hoi 
tally into a room. 


The beam comes throu 


an aperture in the shutter, which otherwis: 
As the sun 


hat t 


keeps the room quite dark. is 
all the time moving, it is necessary t 


at t 


t 


screws should be continually turned to keep 


his ray steadily in the requisite horizoi 
position. 


] 
KK 


So my wife undertook to work the dire 
or and keep the ray in the necessary i 
tion. We had an arrangement that whi 
she was tired I would take her place 


mine. 


} 


} 
She 


We expected to have to wor 
all the day, or at least as long as we could 
get the sun. 

In that dark room, through which we wer 
compelling a sun ray to pass in a stationary 
manver 1 spite of the movement of the 
there were three present 


and I, 
By a prism the incoming sun ray was part- 


Nature, my wil 


ed into its several colors, and bottles pre 


pared, as aforesaid, with spring water an 


t 


thi 


leaves, were set 1n the red, the yellow, 
Or perhaps I ought to say that, 


to propound the question in a more accept 


blue lights. 


able manner, instead of mere bottles we u 
what were substantially their equivalent 
inverted test which the eg: 


any should come, might be collected and 


tubes, in 


examined, 

We had not long to wait; we had not to 
consume the day. 
duty hade 
swered us. 
in the red 


: 1.) . 
noticeavbie 5 


Before my wile’s tour ot 
xpired, Nature had promptly 

On the grass leaves that were 
and the blue there was nothing 
the yel- 
low, bubbles of oxygen gas were rapidly 


on those that were ii 


escaping. 

I took my turn at the director. 
momentarily reported what was going on il 
The tubes in the yellow lig 
kept up their effervescence. Those in t 
red and the blue did little or nothing, though 
the light fell on them for many hours. It 
Nature had kindly replied to 
She had said tous: Your pred- 
ecessors were mistaken in supposing that 
the decomposition of carbonic acid is due 
to blue or red radiations; it is due to those 
that are yellow. 
How could you think that my conduct was 
contradictory, so complex? When you 
saw that leaves turn green in yellow light, 
why could you not accept the hint I gave? 
Now remember hereafter that the greening 
of Jeaves and the decomposition of carbonic 
acid are one great fact. 


My wi fe 


lt 
ih 
] 


the tubes. 


ea 


was enough. 


our question. 


Suggestively she added: 


sO 
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To converse with Nature we must bear 


mind that she always speaks in the lan- 
euage of materialism. The question must 
be propounded to her in material syllables, 
is if her reply comes in the same 


manner. 


were 4 
She has no option but to speak. 
Phis necessity arises from the unceasing op- 


‘ation of the laws which she represents. 
been considering, 
presented to her, under material forms, 


If translated into or- 


hus, in the ease we have 


hree combinations. 


inary language, they amounted to this: Is | 


it red, or yellow, or blue light that causes 
plants to decompose acid? If 
chemists had been consulted, they would al- 
But the 
voice of a majority does not necessarily es- 
tablish the truth. 
ed to Nature, her answer comes promptly 
And with tha all 


carbonic 
most unanimously have said blue. 
That question propound- 
and decisively—yellow. 
controversy must end. 

All controversy must end! Nature can 
not do otherwise than speak the truth. If 
any man remains unsatisfied with the inter- 
pellation, he has only to propound the same 
question in the same way, and he will re- 
ceive the same answer. Or should he see 
fit to vary the form of his query, he will 
a corresponding but true answer to 
that form. 

A very eminent professor of chemistry, 


have 


whose illustrations before his class were not 
infrequently marked by the want of success, 


once, When we were conversing on the sub- 


ject, remarked to me: “An experiment never | 


fuils; it always proves something.” So it 


does. It has a consequence critically and 
correctly answering to itself. 

Experiments are therefore practical in- 
In effect de- 
mand, What will take place in such and 
such a We formulate 
language of 


terrogations of Nature. we 
contingency % oul 
inquiry in the materialism. 
Forthwith the answer comes in 


tones, 


for to the 
She is incessantly talking to him. 


wait man begin 
in action, ever changing things, she displays 
before him unchallenged the result of her 
works. He has only to look on, he has only 
So we may add Ob- 
servation to Experiment. From this 
gather the great truth that the events of 
to-day are the offspring of the events of yes- 
terday, and in their turn will be the parents 
of the events of to-morrow. They all flow 
in an unvarying, an inevitable sequence. 


> 


to see what is coming. 


action taking effect here on our earth take 
place also in the infinitely distant abysses 
of space, the furthest regions to which our 
grandest telescopes can reach. It matters 


south, east or west, every where things are 


conversation. | 
Always | 


72 
under the guidance of the same laws. The 
imperceptibly little and the immeasurably 
great, the near and the re- 
mote, are all controlled by uniform illimit- 


able law Be 


indescribably 


Or if we observe in the geological diree- 
that 
Millions of centuries ago 
the 
Water had the same composition; it display- 


tion, we recognize these laws are not 


impaired by time. 
mechanical effects were same as now. 
ed the effects proper to it, whether in the 
Light 


it gave chlo- 


condition of vapor, or liquid, or solid. 
acted in the way it does now; 
rophyll to leaves by decomposing carbonic 
acid. Had there been men in those remote 
times to demand, they would have been told 
it is the yellow ray that is doing this. 
The laws, then, that we are contemplating 
are the same, no matter how far off our point 
of observation may be. ‘They are the same, 
no matter what may be the interval of time; 
they do not become feeble through old age. 
They are infinite, eternal, unchanging. 


The magnificent appearance presented to 


|} us by our earth and the heavens is, then, the 
| materialized embodiment of these laws, 


Not 
incorrectly or unjustly personifying it, we 
eall it Nature. 

Is there not something impressive in the 


| privilege we enjoy of interrogating this ma- 


jestie conception, and, what is more, of hav- 
ing our interrogations answered without de- 


lay and with absolute truth? 


The instance we have been using 
illustration to these thoughts 
of light upon leaves 


as an 
the action 
is capable of exten- 


} sion; it can furnish additional observation 
| derived in the same way. 


Optical writers have long ago asserted 


that of the differently colored rays compos- 


ing white light the yellow has the most pow- 
|erful effect on the eye, or, in other words, 
the same | 


appears the brightest. Is it not a curious 


| fact that the rays thus having the greatest 
But in myriads of cases Nature does not | 


effect upon the eye are those most effectual 
in separating carbon from oxygen under the 
inflnence of light ? 

Chemists have found that there exists in 
the substance of the brain phosphorus in an 
unoxidized condition, and physiologists have 


| found that it undergoes oxidation as a con- 
we 


sequence of acts of sensation or of intellee- 
tion, that these acts are connected with the 
dismissal of portions of it from the nervous 
system. 
I may short digression to 


here make a 


}point out a popular error connected with 
Such observations made in the astronom- | 
ical direction assure us that the modes of | 


these things—an error that borders on the 
ludicrous. 


Since during the acts of sensation and in- 


|tellection phosphorus is consumed in the 


brain and nervous system, there arises a ne- 
cessity to restore the portions so consumed, 
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is their flesh 
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impre 
t the flesh of 
sphorus, nor 
element. 
more 


ont lil 
the 
found 


percept , nT of 


lish. 

The ques- 
rbon and phos 
in the sensi 
which of them is 


1 1 
ducing visual 
Is, indeed, h lf 


he eye which 


iation of carbon and 


1 3 ae 
a Hheecaiess Conall 


Which 


an impres 


comes to this: 
} 
makes 


{rom 


@ et 
They tell 


t two 


us 


ns 


t! as 
ditfer¢ in the 
iusparent, in the 

In the 
ke fire by 


her such trivial cai 


former 1 
] mahog: red. 


it i 


itter ny 
s prone to ta 
1S¢ 


r dark state it is much less com- 
Though it may seem to be mixing 
very trivial with things that 


posing, I can not avoid saying 


art 
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the 
hi 


that 


li 


in manufacture of those fricti 
itches w h owe their combustibility 


phosphorus it has been found an improy 
ment if red or inactive phosphorus b 


tr) 
the 1 


instead of the clear or kind, 


by 


ent cai 


ie 


9) ] 
i less 


al to be set on fire 
bling of mice—a not infrequ 


IS¢ 


surance oOtticers atlirm, of serious co! lag 


Now 


it ll kn 


is Wel 
phe sphorus if ke pt 


own that white or ¢] 


in the dark und 
no change of color to a darker hue; 
exposed to daylight, and still more 


quic 

if « xposed to sunlight, it becomes red 1) 

from the active t 
If the light 1 

vorably applied, the 

bla k. 

With these facts in 


following combinati 


ing o the inactive con 
tion. inter 


we very 


} 


} 
»phosptl 


se and 
10orus may becor 
uite 


I arranged t] 


Into a broad fl; 
tened glass tube I drew by suction troi 
the quanti 
ar white phosphorus, and waited unt 


Phen I closed 


vy melting the glass. 


ye 
det surtace of hot 


Water a 


; t oe 
cooling it had solidified. 


} 


ends of the tube ] 


phosphorus was now out of contact wi 


air, and presented a broad and almost 
surface to the eye. 

It remained then to expose this clear w] 
surface to the solar spectrum, and asce1 
in which of the colored spaces its color wo 
The interrogation thus sharp] 
pounded to Nature was this: Will the 
phorus darken where the yellow light 


, 
change. 


or in some other place ? 


The spectrum I was using was much pur 
than that employed in the former case. 
ligh 


t was coming through a narrow slit 
One « 
with distinctness the lines of Fraunhofe1 


stead of a large circular aperture. 
see 
Very soon came the reply of Nature. § 
llow, but t 
her the violet light, that was working the 
unmistakable, was 
answer that there were presented in t] 


said it was not the ye he blue, « 


rat 
change. so so 


+} 


LIS 


precise, 


that 


fixed 


region now known to spectroscopists as 
H many of the characteristic 
lines beautifully depicted. 


about 
L kept this specimen screened in an opaqu 

case from the further action of light for 

so other specimens arrangt 


eral years, as al 
1 


vetween plates of glass. 

Now let us apply to the problem before 
the that Nature 

promptly vouchsafed. 

If phosphorus had been the sentient ele- 
ment of the eye, the aspect of things around 
us would have been altogether different. 
Blue light instead of yellow would have 
been the most brilliant, the predominating 
tint. Thesky would have assumed astrange 
intensity : the verdure of the earth would 
have been shorn of its grateful appearance. 

g, then, the actual d 
of things, we are irresistibly brought to this 
couclusion: In the retina, the sentient part 


us information had 


80 


Considering ifference 
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it is not phosphorus but carbon 


of the eye, 


that 


1s affected. The coincidence between 

e spectrum region of the decomposition 
arbonie acid by leaves and the region 
sreatest brilliancy as seen by the eye is 

due to the physical relations that the car- 
yn element has to yellow light. 


But 


from the prominent position in the function 


though we thus exclude phosphorus 
if sight, we must abstain from carrying that 
lusion too far. 


, thie 


It may be,and most prob- 
chief actor in other operations 
There is 
weighty evidence in proof of this. In 
val life sight 


¢ on in the animal system. 
is one of the most impor 
through it 


knowledge of the outer 


functions, since mainly we 
world. But 
? And 
it is indisputably certain that intellection 
without the of 


what shall be said about intelleetion 


can not go on oxidation 


phi sphoru S. 


Since I published these views, many years 
ago, they have given rise to very lively dis- 
cussion. The experiments themselves have 
been repeated and varied in the laboratories 
of Russia, Germany, Sweden. M. Timiria- 
4 work published in Russian at 
St. Petersburg On the Assimilation Light 
by Plant that the here 


heterogeneous 


ett In a 
of 
two effects 
the 


physic al, the other physiological, or indeed 


3, SAYS 


conside red are one Is 


subjective—and that they can not be com- 
pared together. M. Lommel, in the Annalen 
der P ysih 


the reduction of carbonie acidis brought 


und Chemie, endeavors to show 


about by the rays absorbed by chlorophyll 
a result strengthened by M. Beequerel’s ex- 
periments in Paris. M. Sachs, viewing the 
matter botanically, thinks that the coinci- 
dence is accidental. Perhaps he overlooks 
the fact that nothing is accidental. What- 
must A very large portion of 
hese contributions to the subject turns upon 


ever is, be. 
t 
a fact long ago proved by me—that a ray, to 
he effective in producing any result, must be 
absorbed. It is shown in many of these dis- 
cussions that the rays which produce this 
decomposition are the same that are absorb- 
ed by chlorophyll, and therefore it is inferred 
that the presence of that green body is neces- 
sary to the production of the effect; but I 
can not assent to the conclusion here drawn, 
and for this reason: how ean it be possible 
that the 
cause of this decomposition, when plants 
that are etiolated and white oceasion it, and 
then turn green? Chlorophyll is not the 
cause of this wonderful action; it is the ef- 
fect. 


the green ingredient of leaves is 


The interrogation of Nature is by some 


ciful or metaphorical. They say that such 


a conception of Nature is only anthropomor- | 


phic, and that we ought not to symbolize 


persons regarded as a mere expression, fan- 


ind 


the vast panorama displayed before us by 
the earth and the heavens in any such hu 
manized form. They would have us under- 
stand that what we are here ealling her an- 
are nothing more than the effects of 


ible 


swers 


those irresist *, unchangeable laws that 
preside over the universe. 
All this may be, and doubtless is, quite 
ue in a scientifie sense, and science in our 
days will not tolerate any corporeal idola- 
trous forms, even though they be expressed 
in the living 


She 


marble of the Greek sculptors. 
would rather have the true than the 
beautiful. 


manized 


us not forget, however, that the hnu- 
embodiment of Nature is not only 
among the oldest of the images of the Pan- 
theon, but has outlived all her compeers. 
Isis, the Ancient of Days, was among the 
Egyptians that 
clothed in black to the darkness 
of night; her feet placed upon a 
crescent moon in its early, its waxing quar- 
ter. Under the form of a tall, a beautiful 
woman, she was held as representing not 
ouly all visible things, but also all 


embodiment. She was 
indicate 


were 


the gods, 
On the tloor of her temple, and often on her 
engraven the words: “I 
all that was, all that is, all that shall be. No 
mortal hath raised my veil.” Her votaries 
believed that she is not only the incarnation 
of whatever is visible to the eye, but that 
she represents that other, that mysterious 
world, the land of dreams. 

In such veneration was Isis held by the 
Egyptians that their celebrated Queen Cleo- 
patra was wont to attire herself as that god- 
dess when she had to give responses to her 
regarded the 
holy of the divinities. I have remarked 
that she has outlived her compeers. For 
when, after the fall of paganism, the paint- 
ers of Rome, who had attained a world-wide 
Ce lebrity 


Statues, were am 


subjects. Isis was as 


most 


in their representations of her, 
were constrained to apply their skill to 
Christian objects, they were unable to break 
through the bonds that tradition had im- 
posed on them, and their successors to the 
present time in some of their noblest works 
still offer to us Isis standing on the crescent 
moon, with her son Horus in her arms, in 
their pictures of the Madonna. 


Experimental inquiry, seen from this clas- 
ical point of view, is therefore a conversa- 
tion with Nature through her veil—that veil 
which, as the old Egyptians said, no man 
has ever lifted. It is only now and then, 
here and there, that we gain a hint of uni- 
versal truth. These hints are not vouch- 
safed to us at random: they are answers to 
questions carefully put—questions that im- 
ply thought in their preparation, close rea- 
soning in their propounding. They also 
have to be correctly translated into the ma- 
terialistic language that Naturo uscs. No 
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an be engaged i great intellectual revolution occ urred, ; 
There is a fas-| they founded their national 
cesses, but even | erature, things altogether cha 
xpected result that accepted the ipse dixit of Lao-tse or of 
ll is not obtained; | fucius, and fell into an iron-bound, 
,Why? Ina long! gressive state. A similar remark mi 
t made respecting North Afric ] 
exhibited that transition, once 


struction of the Museum of A 


tion 


some error, On these and other 
events took the course they 
through the disadvantage und 
entific investigation labors. 
has mistaken | a necessary preparation for 
sappointment | pursuit, a necessary amount of preli 
worse, some knowledge. Though Bacon and oth 
discovery 1; sons have tried to invent an organon 
en spent. Ajaid of which any body might m 
perienced; h scientific discoveries, they r 
uth of his own | have expected to use it for the pr 
opinions of | of grand tragedies, or epic poems, or magn 
ns how little cer- | cent musical compositions. The street o1 
vn conclusions until | gan may be able to render such a comp 
lhe warrant, the stamp | tion with correctness, but there is somet] 
» alone ean give. that must precede the construct i 
10se Whose thoughts are | street organ. LBacon’s organon 
practical interrogation | turned out to be nothing more t 
omparatively small, is| democratic scheme for reducing 
rapidly increasing. Ten | an intellectual level. 
clamor against them was very Modern science implies that it 
is abated at the present very | shall submit to self-sacrifice, lead a 1 
years henee will have dis- | retirement, perhaps of solitude, abandon a 
mneed them as material-| expectation of pecuniary encour 
worse. Now the world is | encounter the cost of expensive : 


3 to t grand advantages | more especially if his investig: 


erred and are conferring on|the quantitative direction; he mu 


are the blessings they have | have his observatory, his laboratory, 
} 


iow many to social, life! | chronometers, chronographs, tele 
iow deeply the charac- | ances, ete. Even if he be in 
mpressed by these | the necessary material appliances, that 
not enough. The progress of any si 
department of knowledge depends on 
him contem-| advance of the general front of the ent 
‘ul, the land- | scientific line, and hence there is a tims 
which, and not before which, diseovery can 
» and interest- | be made—a time at which a given interro- 
ry might be} gation to Nature can be clearly and properly 


mposed, ti fortl » consequences | put. The number of persons who are ready 
have followee e use and disuse of a| to encounter these disadvantages is small, 
ure in various | and sinee the majority of men desire to 1 
| en a period in | alize the advantages of life as easily 
» Chinese devoted them- | quickly as they may, they turn aside from 
the manufac- | pursuits which involve so much sacrifice, 
and sil he invention of | and the benefits of which are cosmopolita 
g, porcelain, the preparation of fine | rather than personal. It was this that took 
vermilion, and the devel- | place in China when the literary system was 
iy other arts in which that | nationalized, for distinction in literature 
, were the result. They were at | does not present the hard conditions that 
ldicted to astronomical observa- | distinction in science does: it was this that 
recording of eclipses, and the ap-| took place in Alexandria when it became 
They first brought into | obvious that the easiest, the quickest, way 
r’s compass ; they made many | to preferment lay not through the old ] 
discoveries in magnetism, especially that of |seum of the Ptolemies, but through t 


the variation of the needle. But when their | Church at Constantinople. 
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Somewhat back from the pleasant High 

MR. SMITH. oe in the quiet little sown of Parole 

stands the old-fashioned farm-house now 

“ (NOME here, please, Helen. I want to| owned and occupied by Deacon Varley. It 
( see what you can make of this letter | has a gambrel roof, dormer windows, and 
that I have just received from John Smith.” | all sorts of nooks and corners. Part of it 
She arose, and crossing the room, looked | was built a long while ago, and the rest was 


er his shoulder at the paper which he | added piece by piece as it happened to suit 


lin his hand. the whim of the oceupant. In summer there 
‘Tean not read it in this dim light,” she | is a pretty green yard in front, with a bor- 
der of flowers on each side of the gravel- 
So she struck a match, and lighted the} walk. Here you might see in their season 
eas over the round table. Then she pulled | sweet-peas, asters, marigolds, and other old- 
down the window-shades, and drawing a} fashioned flowers, while here and there a 
ir close to his, sat down. tall hollyhock, stiff and stately, stands alone 
, 


‘I believe you are making me very indo- | against the fence, like a picket-guard. In 


\ 
t, Helen; but you are so deft, and I, with | winter the place wears quite a different as- 


crutch, am so clumsy, that I prefer to} pect; but still the house has an inviting, 


here and wateh you. But here is the} home-like look, in spite of the barren fields 
Ru and garden. 
» took it and studied it attentively for On the same evening when Helen and 
time. At length she said, “ Well, I} Abel M‘April, in the y of Exburg, were 
can make nothing of it. How can you an-| reading the letter from the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
swer such a letter?” Deacon Varley and his wife were seated on 
“Oh, I can read it,” he said. “I only | either side of the tire in their sitting-room, 
wanted to see what you could do with it. | while their daughter Ruth was flitting about 
He does write such a shocking hand.” the house. Presently there came a knock 
Is it written in cipher?” she asked. | at the door, and Ruth ushered in a tall mid- 
“Not exactly, but it is really quite a puz-| dle-aged man whom they greeted as Mr. 
Now let me read it to you, and see|Smith. As soon as the usual salutations 
t an intelligible thing I can make of it.” | were over he began his errand, speaking 
» took it, and began to read: | slowly, and as if addressing a larger audi- 
;ence: 
FAR AREL,—It is some time now since “Circumstances have arisen which make 
e met, but Ihave heard from you occasion- | it necessary for me to depart from town to- 
v through friends; for, while you were so| morrow morning by the first train. I de- 
k, I inquired whenever I had an oppor- | plore the exigency, as it involves the uncer- 
Now that I hear you are so much | tainty of my being able to furnish a substi- 
quite well, I suppose, by this time tute for the Sabbath; but the telegram I 
am going to ask a favor of you. I want | have received calls me immediately. Ishall, 
1 to preach for me next Sunday. It is| however, endeavor to obtain in the city 
ther short notice, so you may have some| some one who will be willing for a slight 
other engagement; but you have been ill| remuneration to take my place in dispens- 
» long I thought you might be at liberty. | ing to you the Gospel. I take the liberty 
[ was depending on Mr. Adams; but, just | of calling this evening to request you to do 
I was coming away, I received a letter | me the favor of asking Mr. Holley, the stage- 
wing that he was obliged to disappoint | driver, to observe the passengers who arrive 
So here I am, with no one to supply | to-morrow night by the train, and to try to 
pulpit, and on my way to my own wed-| discover if among them there is one whom 
ding, which engagement, of course, I can} 1 have deputed to fill my office for the time 
ot break. Do not try to go if you are not | being, and, if so, to convey him to Mrs. 
well enough; but I hope you will be, for I| Ward’s residence.” 
want you to see the place and the people. “There is no need to speak to Mr. Holley,” 
I suppose you know that I am settled in| said Mr. Varley. “I will drive up to the 
Parole. Yours in great haste, dépot myself, and take the minister to Mrs. 
“¢ JouN SMITH.’ ” Ward’s. But don’t trouble yourself too 
much, for, in an emergency, we could shut 
“You will not think of going,” said Hel-| up the church, although I am not one in fa- 
en, when the letter was finished. | vor of these long vacations they have now- 
“Oh yes, indeed. I feel quite able. You | adays. We could get along for one Sunday, 
know I am going back to my studies next lafter what we had last week. That was a 
week. J have already written word that I| good strong sermon you gave us ‘in the 
will accommodate him.” |morning, Mr. Smith. I like to hear some- 
“Tam afraid you are hardly well enough,” | thing of the kind once in a while, if only to 
said his sister. “But there is the tea-bell | know that my minister is sound in the doc- 
calling us.” | trines.” 


1 
i 
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“Oh, if was an accid 


“The wreck of the Cl 


xclaimed Mr. Varley. “Ikno 


So you are that young 


nuch interested 


“Do not 


“Maybe you are rig 
one who would consider 
the men whom | duty. t was ; le work 
h, nor that wom | 
workman ¢al nust not run o 
o much either, for 
hausted. You'll not mi 


a 


though, will you? 
» tired te 
lam going to take you rig] 
My wife will take bette 
Mr. Smith’s landlady; 
re than half expect yo 
ik you, Sir; you are very kind; 
is Mrs. Var ley does not expect 
fear it will be too much to ask 
in a stranger,” said Mr. M‘April. 
‘Not a bit of it—not a bit 
don’t know my wife. She will 
to see you.” 
So it happens 
the sleigh-bells 
o when they were both | door, she saw a stranger with 
l ins, and Polly | She left the door, and went to call 
er to receive him. 
ntroduce myself,” Supper was soon ready, ar 
Abel M‘April,| were at the table conversatio1 
” did not flag, even after appetite 
questioning his guest conce rnin y 
y—Jona-| Mr. Varley spoke of the disaster 
< you could | the young man had been injured. 
. Smith, you “Don’t you remember the wreck of t 
you say | brig off Polar Island last winter, mothe 
if you | he said, addressing his wife. 
pril, of Haps- “Yes indeed Ido,” she answered. “TI 
was a long account of it in the paper 
answer. know how wonderful it seemed that so n 
lad to make your} should have been saved in that ter 
o know Joseph | storm.” 
I shall “ Well, Mr. M‘April was the one who save 
But how tired | them, and I think we may be proud to ma 
e been sick.” the acquaintance of such a hero,” said M 
for a long time. Iam} Varley. 


ly now, though; only I “You give me attogether too much er 
¢ as I thought, for the t, Sir,” said Mr. M‘April. “Lhe papers we 
irs jarred me so that I feel | extravagant. You must remember that I 
be all right to-mor- | was not alone in the work, and my frie! 
deserved as muclr praise as I. My name \ 
rheumatie fe-|the most prominent because I was able to 
accomplish a little more than the others, 


lly | but that was only because I was better a 


kind, and a bac 

was not properly at- | quainted with ropes and salt-water than one 

t of them, and had more physical strengt! 
happen, if you do not mind| than the other—for the light-keeper w: 


ced the inquisitive deacon. | nearly sick with rheumatism. 





HOW ABI 


‘How was it that you, a young college 
tude nt, knew so much about the sea?” ask- 


d Mr. Varley. 
“Well, you see, I did not decide upon a 
profession immediately after leaving college, 
was considering I took a long 


an old friend of my father’s; 


was sickness on board, making 
1e ship short of hands, I worked with the 
1, gaining some practical knowledg 
ving myself better for the employment. 
as studying my profession when the ae 
nt happ ned, and shall not ¢ omple te the 
» until next summer.” 
it 
vear for you to be on that desolate island, 
said Mr. Varle Vv. 
‘Perhaps it was, but the lig 


friend of mine, and I 


‘It seems to me was a strange time of 


} 


old W 


to withess 


the lonely grandeur of na 


] 


drearit 


it its very wildest and t. 
us all about it 


} 


‘IT wish you would tell 


the shipwreck, I mean, and the accident; 


that is, if you are perfectly willing,” said 
Rut 

“T almost wish I could make myself out 
more of a hero, but indeed there is very lit- 
to tell,” said Mr. M‘April, smiling, as he 
“T will tell what 


The storm began the see- 


tle 
ooked into her eager face. 
| ( ip. however. 
lay after our arrival at the 

uid I assure you there was not much sl 
that night, for the wind blew fu- 
riously, and the sea was high and rough. 


ond « light-house, 
eeLD- 
I 


tuere 


light-keeper tended his lantern, and 
li 
of 


rosed 


ened to the wind and waves, think- 
the 
their fury, and almost 
for our own safety even, as the waters dash- 


poor sailors who might be 


to trembling 
ed about us, and the light-house swayed to 
and fro. Toward morning a signal of dis- 
tress was heard. 
had been expecting, for the wind was dead 
When we heard the gun the wind 
and snow had begun to abate, but it was 
still dark, and the sea kept up such a pound- 
ug that it was difficult to hear any thing 
else. I think I never knew time to pass so 
slowly, fot we were obliged to wait for the 


sea to go down a little, and, besides, we 


It was no more than we 


ashore, 


couldn’t see to do any thing until morning. 
You know the rest—how when the darkness 
lifted we saw the Clytie fast going to pieces 
on the breakers. She was a complete loss.” 
‘But how did the accident happen to 
yourself, Mr. M‘April ?” asked Mr. Varley. 
‘We were so excited at the time, and 
things seemed so confused afterward, that I 
can hardly tell. It would not have been so 
bad for us if it had happened at some other 


season of the year, but it was terribly cold. | 


We had taken off all the men, when we saw 
one young girl clinging to the rigging. 
She did not know how to help herself as 
well as the men, and then her feet were 
somewhat frozen, so that we barely suc- 
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ceeded in rescuing her, and I suppose I came 


near losing my life. I was nearly exhaust- 
ed; every thing 
felland brok 


a fever; 


was slippery with ice, and I 


smyleg. The exposure brought 


and, besides the rest, there was 


surgeon on the island to set my limb, and 
for 


30 I suppose it is no wonder I 


walt one to come trom the 


‘nso long getting well.” 
wonder is that you lived through 
it all,’ said Mr. V ‘But I did not 


i irley. 
} were women on board. Ishould 


c<now there 
have thought the men would have looked 
out for them first.” 

‘The men 
The mate 


tain and one man m 


excited and frightened. 


was frozen to death, and ap- 
as 


were 
the «¢ 
and there 


S50, 


arly 
; 


hardly one who knew what he was about,” 
said Mr. M‘April. 
“Tae girl and het to 
very grateful to you,” said Mrs. Varley. 
* And so they a They hel; 


. ay } i 
me while I was sick, and 


friends ought be 


ved take care 


lal 


re. 
of wou have 
done even more if my sister would have al 
it. But 
the adventure, 
been n¢ arly forgotten before this only that 
I am still a ou see, I he- 


lieve J if I retire 
it 


lowed we have talked too long 


about which might have 


little lame, as y 
must ask you to excuse 1K 
to for 
is a long time since I have undertaken so 
much.” 

Mr. Varley 
him talking when he 
fatigued, and in a 
M‘April retired to his room. 

He had not been up stairs more than ten 

Mr. Var- 
there 


early to-night rest to-morrow, as 


ized fo 


was already 


apolog r having kept 


So Dvleik 


little while after Mr. 


minutes when the door-bell rang. 
to the found 
gentleman who had charge of 
He had heard that a minister had 


him to 


ley went door, and the 
the church 
singing. 
arrived, and his errand was to get 
select the hymns for the morrow, the choit 
having assembled for practice. Mr. \ 
told him that his guest was very 
had just retired for the night. 

however, that 
hymns, as they could not 


morning before serv ice, for Mrs. Soprano had 


ariey 
tired, and 
Mr. lenor, 
have the 
the 


insisted he must 


practice in 
a large family of 
late. He at last prevailed upon Mr. Varley 
to go to the minister’s door and ask hiim 
about it. 
the room ; and when he had heard the busi- 
ness, Mr. M‘April requested that Mr. Tenor 
| would select the hymns himself, and give 
him the numbers of them at church in the 
}morning. So he wrote the subjects of his 
two discourses on a slip of paper, and thus 
1. Had he made 
his own selection, perhaps this story would 


children, and was always 


He was immediately admitted to 


it was satisfactorily arranges 


| not have been told, 
| The next morning was rather cold, and 


the sky was overcast, but still it was not 
unpleasant. Mr. M‘April awoke much re- 
ifreshed by his slumbers. Mr. Variey, after 





to Mr. Va 
ley and Mr. M‘Apri 


oO 


ti 
tl 


nine the book further 


ind Ruth walk 


were 
} 
obligations 


a stranger.” 


lat 
1é 


me i 
friend Dora 


I be- 


who did 


“AS 


ls’ meeting. 


ached tl 
the 


corner 


of 


youn and gentleman 


ble Quaker drab were coming up 


} 


et ii¢ 


,and met 


1 1 
spoke like 


t rather ab 
amiliar aequail 
an lifted ] 


Dora Graham,” thong 


™m 


i it- 
‘young n lis hat. 
ht 


is young man is her broth- 


Al 
wry 
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iY 


There m 


‘ } 
Variey 


Ly some other 


should have 


did not know 


SLOW LS 


} 
iy 
1 


+ 
t 


| 


DOOK 


over, 
] 


think 
d 


startec 


to 


up 


4 


whole t 
ad his friend’s 


ypleton Sr 


} lhiy 
1e nine 
lat 
le 
to the wron: 


me 


ive happened ? 


undred th 


‘ it! y 
Hh SHiuti pre 


as to what 


i 
would it 


react LIS udilel 


them to ] 
from their own 
oe | 


] 


i 


for 


et not 
liffer 
lift 


ome Opmions ( 


once? He felt lke an 


impostor, 
own Mr i 


the people thought their 
had 


Y 


h 


nt him, and 


se 


articles of faith. 
like to have 
1 | 


SHUOUL 


Mr. Smith preach for him; the 
1 he not ] 


why reach for Mr. Smit] 
T i had ceased 
time ago, and his friends began to fea 
did not feel well 


ul 
he musie of the organ some 
r that 
" 


enough to preach. M1 
arted from hi h 
ing made up his mind to ing 

the 


] 
he 


Varley had just st ay 


t] 
mat 


Ss pew, 


uire into 


prolonged silence, when young 


Bi GG 
al, 


arose. 

“My friends,” he sai I beg your pa 
don, particularly that of the choir, for I 
have decided to speak to you upon a differ- 
what I-at first intended, 
and this involves a change in the hymns.” 


en i 


t subject fron t 
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the first hymn 


which was this: “ He 


hile they 
ected his 


not aJew which is one outwardly ; 


were singing 
text, 
but 
is a Jew [or we 


might say, Christian] 
is one inwardly ; 


hat of the heart, in tl 


and circum 
i@ Spirit, 


ISIOn IS 


and not 


Mi 


greater impression was made 
than in the 
os had never been pre sented to them in 
it before. Mr. Varley paid the 
attention, and then walked home 

in the 
¢, pondering over what he had heard. 


when the 


s audiencs morning, for 


tietly, with no such outburst as 


Levening, 


Varleys and their 

were seated talking together, they 
startled by a strange sound. 

‘What can that be?” ¢ 


\ 


xclaimed Mr. 


is the signal for Captain Ha 
ng meeting,” answered Mr. Var 
“T have not heard it before to-« 


yen I 

lay, so 
ess he couldn’t find a preacher, and put 
s meeting until to-night. The eaptain 
queer, crotchety man, who has built a 
| house, where he holds some kind of a 
ce every Sunday. Somehow every one 
to put up 
le and 


his eccentri- 
really 
good here, people say; but I know very 
about it.” 
As he w vi- 
lently. Ruth started up and went to the 
oor. 


ae q eat 
$3 Willing With 


his wife have done 


is speal r {] » door-bell rang 


l-evening, my 
en. “9 if 
teh.” And a short, stout, 
h a broad, smiling face, entered. 
“ How do you do?” said Mr. Varley. 
. coincidence, for we were just speaking 
about you. Mr. M‘April, thi 
Royal Halyard.” 


The two gentlemen shook hands. 


* (006 aear,” 8a 


a pleasant 


wonder you ¢ vive me a 


a 
elderly man, 


“eT 
Ans 


s is Captain 


“T hope you will excuse me for coming 


in Sunday night, Mr. Varley,” said Captain 
Halyard; “but my matches all went out, 
and as your house is nearer than mine, I 
just i Iam glad I 
your 


another. 

I can see 
to. I went to hear you all day to-day, 
* he continued, addressing Mr. M‘April. 
iat was the right kind of preaching, and 
Ihave been wishing I could ask you to say 


] ran In to get 
came in, for now minister 
close 


s 


r, 
“TY 
ii 


few words to us to-night. You see, we 


have preaching when I can get a minister 
who is round this way to help us ont; and 
when I can’t, I just talk to the people a lit- 
tle myself. But you look so tired I guess I 
had better not ask you to do any thing more 
so I will hurry along, and do the 
best I can myself. Thank you, Rath; but 
I don’t I guess two will 


ht us up.” 


to-night; 
need so many. 

‘Stop a moment,” said Mr. M‘April, rising 
and laying his hand on the ecaptain’s shoul- 
to detain him. “You will not invite 


caer 


| made Joe 


| boy into the house. 


| speaking to Mr. 


| good in the world than in the way y 


| hook, where the fishermen and others 


MR. SMITH. 
me to preach for you, a 


ut if you 


er listen to you, b 


to pu 
you, 


on my hat and coat, 
and perhaps help you a | 
se My dear Sir, I shall be « 


as you please,” exclaimed 


halk. 
‘Captain Halyard, I 
a bell on your church. 


said Mrs. Varl 
ar 


that horn,” 
“My 
he fishermen blowing their horns 
and I don’ 


je ct to my fog 


de woman, peo] 
{ 
t see why they shor 


It 


any thing else; for my congre 


horn on Sunday. 
than g 
mostly made up of sailors, and the old salt 
It tells them there is 
they don’t keep a sl} 
t and steer straight, the 
kinds of viee, and get swamped 
Mr. M‘April was now ready, : 
the captain, a 
set out together 
“ Have you any 


’ 
understand i 
ahead, and if 
will ru: 


ins 
1] 
ccompanied | 


Ww-comers at \ 
now, Captain Halyard?” asked Ruth, a 
walked along. 

“Well, you see, the 
night, Joe De ° 
morning I found him in a bad way, 
worst of it 


and an 


was he had another wi 
mere lad. It made me feel badly to see sn 


fine-looking young fellow with him, and both 
of them dead drunk. 


to leay 


1} Sa ar ee 
i knew it wonidn t do 
e them where I found them, s 

home put them 


comfortable in room 


vot them and 
we 

I took 

Then I fastened t 

in, and gave my wife the keys, for fear they 

might rouse up and frighten het 

am away. You see, Sir,” he 


for such visitors in the barn, but 


while I 


M‘April, “there is nobody 
but me and my wife in our family, s¢ 
always have room for more. 

isn’t very large, but 

of room inside. 


continued, now 


to be sure, 

The places where 

are not always the best in the world, ane 

them there. 

little 

set them up again; 

and have nothing else to do.” 
“T don’t 


can’t bear to leave 


sometimes need a encouragem 


and we like 


see how any one could do more 
ou have 
chosen,” said Mr. M‘April 

“Oh, it isn’t much, but it g 
folks something to think about. I 
you won’t think we have much of a chureh; 


but I wanted to have a meeting on my own 


ves us old 


guess 


Vuo 
would not be willing to go any where else 
might come, I built it with some money 
that was left me. I couldn’t do it all at 
| once, but things pretty tidy now. 
I have just rigged a reflector in the binna- 
and are to try it for the first time 
to-night.” 


I’ve got 


’ 
cie, we 
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y, Miss Varley,that | enjoy each other’s 
had a retlector 


socieLly 


; placed le nee? 
lained Mr. M‘April. “Do The next morning after 
r the helmsman, Sir?” | Varley sent her daughter 
OU COMPTe hend! excl 
| 


nost think you must | herself attende some household atta 


iim- | room to enterta 1@ minister, wl 


After the young people had been sitting 
gether for a while he said, “I have 


to take you into my contidence, Miss Rt 
and forthwith he related the whole st 
the mistake, 

st into a merry 
hould : an not help being amn 
say they’ll) he said,“ although Iam sorry 


enits 


undabout | happened. Sorry, did I say? 
altogether sorry, when the m 
en me these kind friends. Ih \ 
not all turn against me, though I have 1 
lly deceived them.” 
Turn against you, Mr. M‘April!” 
» something of h. ‘Of course we shall not. Youn 
‘t help think link so badly of us as that.” 
to heaven “e I will not,” he 
grave: but | what am I to do next ? 
different sects, I} known my position ?” 
derstand it all. “Why not let things go on jt 
slowly, I} are? We father is enjoying 
very much. Now do not spoil it a 
speaking of this mistake. It would o1 
bring on an unpleasant disenssion, a 
e, and soon | things will not be any worse than they have 
> queer been, you know.” 


sa 


and colored “No worse, only that now I am 

: American | under false colors. However, I am ine] 

. The services were|to follow your advice. I think I wil 

chure hes, only pel haps things take their course for the present, an 

nore earnest. The sing-|explain matters to your father by 1 
‘We're homeward bound,” | after I reach home. Now 1 should like to 
yard, was joined in by | hear something about your Mr. Smith. H 
ition, and if not sei- | he gone to be married too?” 

,and being their own “No, he is married already; but one day 
one to criticise. | last week he had a telegram calling him 
the captain, Mr. | away, and he and his wife went immediat: 

ss, as he had|ly. Weare quite anxious to learn the caus 


It is the strangest thing that father has not 
3 audience shipmates, and|said more to you about Mr. Smith; but I 


and although his language | suppose it must be because he has been so 
ibove their level, it was not | much interested in talking of your uncle and 


hension, ‘J 


iey listened | old times. 


! 
1 I think they It was not until afternoon that M 


he sat dow1 
chee I 


} 


words 


tuth listened | M‘April took leave of his new friends, and 

seemed to be for | then with an urgent invitation to visit them 
as for each of the}in the summer. On reaching home he w 

had heard in the | very tired; but in a few days he wrote to 

spects superior, for | Mr. Varley, and then watched for a reply, 

wdied production ; but the | hoping the invitation might, after all, be 1 

our friend met the ease of |newed. He was vexed at the eagerness with 

affected her as nothing | which he listened for the postman; but 

When the service was over | somehow he found it impossible to drive the 

m the bench where she was | affair from his mind, for the sweet face of 


alked out together with- | Ruth Varley was stamped upon his memory, 

h being so busy with] and continually in his thoughts, interfering 
he silence of the other was|even with the studies which he now con- 

1, and finding a deeper compan- | tinued regularly. 

I afforded by words. Have Let us see how the letter was received at 


iat Tt 


1at the best friends can | the farm-house. The deacon opened it at 





the tea 
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table, and Ruth watched him nery 
sly, guessing from whom it came. 
“What's ?” he 
vata few Then he read it through 
ly, as if in a hurry to know the whole, 


exclaimed, after glan- 


ines. 


d went over it again more care- 
‘inally he spread it upon the table 


fore him and sat looking at it. 

‘Aren't you going to eat your supper, fa 
‘asked Mrs. Varley, when her patience 
chausted. 
looked up then ; 


ssed the letter to her, and secru 


but, instead of an 
nn as she read. 
‘Well ?” he 


“Well,” she answered, in a 


said, when she had finished. 
oft 
for she did not know what else to say. 


sort echo, 


“T don 


t see how any one could find fault 

"he said,slowly. “It 
», if he little out of 
must have him 


, and perhaps we can bring 


as hand 


a the 


is 
up here next 
a 
He 


write to him to-morrow.” 
letter, Mr. Varley 
He 


sO 


1k 
had sent his 
much about Mr. M‘April. 
chagrined that he had 
sed one whose views differed from 
although the 
ul been very short, the young 
hold 


to say, after the discovery he 


hat 


yet acquaintance 


man had 


n strong upon his affections; 


] { 
lL, StTTANL 


] 


med to like him better than ever, in spite 
f trying to forget him. Ido not know that 
iss Ruth tried to forget him; but if 


she did not succeed any better than 


she 


r futher; and there was another, whom 
ie had never seen, continually coming into 
her mind. She often found herself wonder- 
who Mr. M‘April had rescued from the 
he thought he had spoken as if he 
young lady very much ind 
if she pretty 


liked eed, 


and she wondered was and 
attractive. 

rhe next summer proved a very pleasant 
one Mr. M‘April and 
his er Helen found a boarding-place in 
Parole, and the young minister spent much 
of his time at the farm-house. 

One morning, as he and Ruth Varley were 


walking together in the woods, she deter- 


to these new friends. 


tat 
SIST 


mined to try to satisfy her curiosity a lit- 
so she asked him the name of the girl 
shad taken from the wreck, and whethe1 
he her often. He answered that he 
did her quite often, for the family had 
moved near his sister’s, and in the spring 
she was so sick that they were very anx- 
ious about her, and he and his sister used 


lac 
tie 5 
} 


saw 


see 


to take her out for a drive occasionally. 
She had now, however, entirely recovered 
her health. 


“Her name,’ he continued, “is Rhoda 


Jackson. Not avery pretty name, is it?” 
“Ts she a pretty girl?” asked Ruth. 


Db 


jan attitude of assenting 


| 


has a bright, intelligent face, and I like her 
She is a warm-hearted little thing, 
and good feelings will make almost any face 
By-the 
I will bring it 
gment upon.” 
t than usual 


looks. 
seem beautiful at way, | be- 
lieve I her picture. 
over for you to pass your } 

Ruth rather more quic 
the rest of the day, a the 

as glad to see Mr. M‘April ag 


times, 
have 
ud 
was 
d in evening sh 
iin, this time 
the p When s] 


blushed, vas the 


He LOOK 


at it she likeness 
aq beautiful cok 

Mr. M‘April 
and 
Ruth, dic 
think she is 


She 


her confi 
her hand and said, “* My 
you? Tam sure I 
Don't 


once, and he 


smiled a e san 


he took 


sion, 


leal I deceive 


cood looking. vou?” 


could not answer at 


drew her hand through his arm, 


into the 


and they 
ward n together. 

In the autumn there 
the farm-house. Rut 
M‘April were married, 
months aft ward, Mr 
the 


went 
] 


1: 4 
wedding a 


nd Abel 


W: 
h Vark al 
When, about 


M‘April was ¢ 


was g 


six 
rdained, the el 

the Rev. Jk 

to the pastor 
ton Smith, of Parole 


11 


people by 
of Pe r¢ 
Rev. Alexander Appl 
while the right hand of fe 
tended, with characte 


tain Royal Ha 


ven 


rote; the ¢ harg 


lyard. 


IU 
VHE 


out 


[USI 


RE is probably no question CTOWIDG 


CHURCH } 


‘| 
of thet 


those who worship in 
barrassment and perplexity, so ¢ 
demanding 


lation of the ¢« 


hurches to 
ull of 
mstant 
and 
proper 
et 


rs is that,a 


them so f em- 
in 
intelligent answer, vet 
as tl f the 


used. » of the ch 


an 
so difficult of solution, 
form of music to be 
causes of this condition of 
to 
shipper is disposed to hold an 
For, while the 
mulate their creeds, they 


matters of vidual wor 


ind 


music, every ind 
ependent 


position. Churches may for 


have no power 


to make authoritative canons of taste. So 
that it may well happen that while 
orshipper gathered under the fret- 


roof would agree in every 


every 
silent w 
ted 


nounced from the pulpit, the 


dogma 
nt the 


ah- 
mon 


] 


musie commenced, the thinking faculties of 


the congregation would assert their rights, 
and a hundred opinions exist as to its qual- 
ity and character. 

This question is not one that can be dis- 
posed of with indifference or an easy shift- 
It appeals in the most 
direct form to every worshipper through his 
Whether he will 
or no, the churech-goer is forcibly placed in 
ot 
dislike toward the kind of music he listens 
to Sunday after Sunday. 


Church music in America has been sub- 


ing of responsibility. 
sensibilities and his taste. 


admiration or 


“Well, I suppose there might be a differ- | ject to such peculiar influences, and affect- 


ence of opinion about that,” he said. “She 


ed by such a variety of causes, that there 
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} 


] ] 
vider pli 


than else 
on of individual opin 
the field { 


country, the impartial, 


ty 


whole 


ot 


3 struck by the want 
ntelligent orgal 
d standard of rel 
the fact 

L distinct, 
cal se 


biurred, and 


rvVices 
in many 


we tind the creeds 


a Congregational, 


urch will be found to 
c form of musie typ 

of 
Episcopal a 
resemble one another as 


« cept 


belief, while 
and Ca olie 
in certain 


.much of the same 


ondition of things is 
First, 
juxtaposition of so 


] 


causes: 


ts, denominations, 
the of the 
ic, with its modern sec- 
and third, to the 
that 


rent ove rsight 1 


; influence 
hurch mus 
nsational styl 

do 


not exercise 


vhich is at once 


st of these causes 
ne upon another—in 
“such an influence 
Within a hundred 
been planted the Puritan, 
+, Ritualist, Jewish, M 
tarian, and Congregation- 
What el 
th of 
thing of 
? 


+} 
eubl 


se could be 
these forms 


its musical 


some 
ics to the Such sharp 
lly lead to comparisons, and 
iteration of the outlines of 
low was it possible for the se- 


vere simplicity of the Puritan form, which, in 
t all, to hold out against 


inroads of Catholic pomp and splendor? 


truth, was no form ; 


the 
The highest aim, sixty or seventy years ago, 
of the 
in all matters pertaining to church forms 
to hi that they might thus 
more strongly emphasize their indig- 
pre Now in 
l minations which have been the 
of this Puritan Calvinism it 

aim of the wealthier and more 


descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers 


was ive 


one, 


‘test against ritualism. 


rregations to have as much 


+7 
In ti 


ces introduced as is compatible with their 
7" 


hurch worship. So late even as 


ago an organ was left outside of 
hurch door, boxed and unopened, 


use of it smacked of popery. 


ie music and musical perform- | 


In our own day it is by no means an uncor 


mon occurrence for a Presbyterian cong) 
of church to 


theme of which is bas: 


gation to walk out an o1 


accompaniment the 
upon a Strauss waltz. 

The and culture, ; 
the necessity of satisfying the 


increase of wealth 
£TOW LY 
d 


In t) 
of our fathers there was a cert 


thetic needs of the present Ly, are brine 


about these changes. ie simple d 


ain fitness of 
re lationship between the stern, rugged ¢] 
PD 


barn-like ] 
tan meeting-house, which Emerson insists 


acter of their lives and the 


the only truly American style of archites 


ure. In those early days the primitive « 
tom of the tune being * 


struck by 


1 } 


or the 1 
the tuning-fork, seemed not ¢ 


raised, 


of keeping with people who found in“ \ 
ham” or “ Bangor” their chief hymna 
But a century later and the 
is transformed in the 


Re basilica. 


l sola 
meeting-hous 
to majestic pile of 
Church be 

every 
with their stone-worked sp 
Cathedrals vying in architect 
vith of the World 
lift aloft their noble masonry of 
Gothic beauty. With frescoed lls, cay 
ven altars, and the prismatie beauty of 


Boston’s man 
tiful as they 
the a 
campaniles. 
ural beauty 
wonders 


are where pit 


+1 
COSTLY 
ir 


re 


some 


Old 
walls, « 


stained glass, the musical service has 1 


urally become one of very essential im] 
tance, since the ear must be as full: 


fied as the eye. 


that in the a 
modern demand fo1 
which shall be at or 
pleasing, popular, and effective, the Cath 
lie Chureh should be first ré 
source. Its has been the mor 
pronounced since it has long been in po 
session of an organized system of musi 
and ceremonial Had the Catholi 
Church kept to the traditions of the past 
this influence would not be to be 
much regretted; for there no nobler 
church musie written than has been con 
posed for the ritual of this Church. But 
centuries of traditional custom and the s« 
of hundreds of years of observance have 1 


It has been but natural 
tempt to satisfy the 
religious music 
music our 
influence 
7 


forms. 


one 


Is 


proved barriers strong enough to resist the 
And the music of 
this Church, in being subjected to this intlu 
ence, has in reality been deeply colored by 
the character of the modern stage. It ist] 

opera which has set the fashion, and gives the 
tone to the musical taste of the present day. 
All of our musie is more or less affected by 
the style of operatic compositions, and the 
present current of esthetic taste runs to- 


inroads of modern taste. 


ward the sensuous charms, the sensational 
effects, and the pleasing variety ana diver- 
sity which the operatic movement has set 
in motion. The Catholie Church, always 
quickest to feel the popular pulse, and for 

most to minister to the popular demand, 
| has taken a lesson in operatic composition, 
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and given to its masses, requiems, and an- 
thems the brilliant coloring and dazzle of 
sensational effect. 
It is true that sacred and secular music 
ve always had the tendency to impart 
dominant and prevailing characteris 
to one another. Some hundreds of 
vears ago the old chureh music, the Grego- 
rian chant, and the masses of the early com- 
posers so stamped the early operas with the 
mpress of their devotional nature that op- 
eras in those days were but poor secular 
copies set in secular keys of the music of the 
Chureh. And to-day, with the height of 
successful splendor reached by modern op 
era, it could be hardly possible that. thi 
converse should not be true. It is but nat- 
ural that religious musie should be very 
ereatly affected ly the secular musie of the 
But it is not alone that the character 
“l musie has been thus influenced; 
that the Catholic Church, in its ambi- 
tious efforts to pander to the demands of the 
popular taste, has taken the music of the 
opera direct from the stage and placed it in 


Arias, solos, and recitatives from 


the choir. 
t] 
{ 


ie most popular operas have been openly 
introduced into the repertory of the Cath- 
olie musical services. Noted opera-sing 


ers 


ire engaged on the great feast-days to sing 
during the celebration of the solemn mass 
selections from operas where nothing is 
changed but the words. As orchestras as- 
sist the organ in the interpretation of the 
cores, it is hardly going too far to say that, 
except at an actual operatic representation, 
| i music is nowhere so thoroughly repro- 
duced as at mass or vespers in our largest 
Catholie churches. This condition of things 
is almost as bad as that which existed in the 
Phen the 
use of secular melodies for the music of the 
ass was almost universal. No less than fif- 
ty composers made masses founded on the 
popular air called “L’Homme armé,” and 
finally the masses themselves came to be 
known by the names of the amorous and bac- 
chanalian songs whose melodies formed the 


Church in the sixteenth century. 


basis of their structure. Thus there was the 
mass of “ The Red Noses,” that of “Good-by, 
my Love,” andsoon. The abuse became so 
great that the Council of Trent interfered by 
decree, and proposed that the music of the 
mass be absolutely limited to the Gregorian 
tones. This radical change was not carried 
out, as Pope Pius LV. convinced the Council 
that at least Palestrina could compose a 
mass to decorous and fitting music. From 
that time matters mended, and for a while 


a purer style prevailed, and the art treas- | 


ures of the Church, in its Madonnas, cruci- 
fixions, and saints from the hands of the 
great masters of painting, are hardly more 


precious legacies than the masses that have 


been composed for her by musicians of her 


faith, such as Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Vou. LVIII.—No, 347.—47 


Schubert, Cherubini, and a host of others. 
All the more is it to be regretted that sh 
should turn from these real treasures to bor- 
row the gl ne but false jewels of the 
ly ric stay 

Nor is the Episcopal Church free from the 
evils we hi: indicated as existing in the 
Catholic 


same demoralizing influence is noticeable. 


In our large cities the 
, i+ ] ' . ] . 
Spiritual impressions are lost sight of that 
Easter 
and Christmas festivals are as crowded as 


dramatic etfects may be produced. 


certain popular theatrical representations, 
and from very much the same impulse. Peo- 


he music openly and avow- 


ple ro to hear t 
edly. Churches with equal frankness vie 
with one another as to which shall produce 
the most telling effeet and draw the largest 
1ouses, The choir and the organ in m uy 
of ow hionable churches are of more conu- 
sequence than the minister, and the congre- 
ld together by the clearness of 


oh notes or the 


gation 18 he 
Ce lebrate d soprano’s hi 

of the boys’ choral singing, while 

the sermon and the lessons are to be en- 
dured with elegant inattention or quietiy 
alked away from. Naturally, where the 
evidences | irreverence are as 
palpable as thess an be little hope 
of purifying improvement. But in thoa- 
sands of churches, and among ministers and 
vorshipping people, there is earnest desire 
and serious effort to make the musical serv- 
ce worthy of its high functions. ‘To such 
The organist, to 


begin with, should be an educated musician, 


there is but one method. 


a man who thoroughly understands that 
bis business is not to play musical pranks, 
but whose performance, as well as that of 
the choir, is to become a spiritual aid to 
the offices of devotion. The choir itself 
should be animated with a sense of its re- 
sponsi bilities, using its musical ability as the 
means of exciting religious emotions, and en- 
forcing with deeper meaning the beautiful 
words of the “Glorias” and “Te Deums.” 
The truth should be profoundly impressed 
upon the members of choirs that theirs is 
little less than a sacerdotal office; that as 
the priest is the vehicle of the people’s 
prayer and supplication, they in turn are 
the mouth-piece of its praise and song, ad- 
dressing themselves direetly to God’s throne 
as the represe ntatives of the body of wor- 
shippers. Surely this is a solemn function, 
and one not to be undertaken in a light or 
flippant spirit, with no thought of its vast 
responsibilities, or with thoughts only of 
how this address to the Almighty can be 
made the means of flattering artistic van- 
ity. Clergymen should draw their choirs 
nearer to them, not only spiritually, but 
bodily. The functions of praise and prayer 
are so intimately related that they should 
be pervaded by a precisely similar spirit. 
So far as practicable, therefore, the organ 


pial ie alae 
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and choir should be drawn near to the al- 
tar, that they may the better feel its holy 
influence. ‘The minister should concern 
himself actively in what his choir does; 
but to do this effectively it is of the first 
importance that he should be a musician, 
otherwise his interference, guided only by 





ignorance, would be worse than useless, 


and breed nothing but 


l-will. So we are 





brought back to this foundation on which 
improvement in church music must rest 
: f 


the education of the minister himself in 
; 


iat art. It is unhappily true that theo- 


logians do not show a strong liking for mu 
sic. They certainly have not that rever- 


enee for the art which would lead them to 





it a part of the theological course at 


seminaries. The divinity students are 
ke} ll down to their Hebrew and Greek, 





of the hard thinkers and 





wicians of the Church. Of even the tra- 
ditions of the art of music they are kept pro- 
foundly ignorant; of the subtle power it has 
over the souls of men, more potent than all 
the doctrines of the school-men, no hint is 
given them. And yet through all their 


lives of m stration these young men are 


to stand in the very closest relations with 
that art. It is the left hand of their min- 
istry, if prayer and sermon be the right 
hand. Its subtle influences are to pervade 
every thing they are brought into relation- 
ship with in the Chureh; its ethereal power 
s every Where; it is the most potent arm 
for endearing the dis¢ iples of the Church: 
t reaches every class, and through one of 
the swiftest avenues of approach, The mu- 
sical sensibilities rightly used would be the 
most potent ally of the priest in every min- 
istration, and yet it is almost entirely neg 
lected. The young priest may construe the 
prophecies in the original, but to discrimi- 
nate between a major and a minor chord is 
ibsolutely beyond his power. Through life 
he is to be the vassal of his organist in all 
matters of musical judgment, not having 
knowledge sufficient to combat the possi- 
bly vicious taste and bad influence of that 
player. And yet Fletcher of Saltoun was 
immortalized through his once saying, “ Let 
me make the songs of a people, and I care 
not who makes their laws.” This was so uni- 
versally recognized as a truth that Fletch- 
er’s words passed into an aphorism among 
nations. Yet the Church is willing to let 
any body make its music, so long as it can 
make its own laws and creeds. And the 
consequence of this error is the deplorable 
condition in which we now find our church 
music, 

England has set us a better example. 
For the last century her best composers 
have contributed their most zealous work 
to the Church of England. Blow, Boyce, 
Pureell, Arne, Attwood, Crotch, and in our 


own day Sir John Goss, Sir Gore Ouseley, G. 
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A. MacFarran, Dr. Steggall, Arthur Sulliva; 
Joseph Barnby, Elvey, and Smart, have writ 
ten most noble, beautiful, and appropriat 
church music. Ifin remote country villag 
this music be found to test too severely t] 
capacities of the organist and the singers 
there is another expedient and a far bett 


one than the indifferent singing of a bad 


organized choir, and that is to train the ce] 
dren to take an important part in the sery 


ice. They learn readily; they enter into 
such services with ardor. Those of them 
possessing good voices would readily maste1 
the simpler chants and responses, and man 

a country church at the end of a year might 
be in possession of a beautiful boy and gi) 

choir, singing with that sexless purity of 
tone peculiar to children’s voices. 

Another suggestion for improved church 
music in out-of-town churches may be found 
in that most admirable of books upon this 
subject, Thibaut’s Purify in Musical Art 
Although written more than fifty years ago, 


if 


if is as pertinent and applicable to tix 
church musical needs of our day as to thos: 
of his own. He suggests a freer use of the 
chorale, or of hymns arranged in four parts 
to be sung by the congregation, or sung in 
unison with adequate organ accompani 
ment, filing out the harmonies, and thu 
both people and priest would, with united 
effort, offer up their spontaneous musical 
voice of praise. He makes it a strong point 
“that the attainment of such a result would 
greatly promote musical harmony, and call 
forth the powers of the individual members 
of the congregation.” 

A church inspired by a truly earnest mu- 
sical spirit and eclectic musical taste would 
soon develop astonishing results. The peo- 
ple would tind themselves yielding to the 
stirring voice of a musical ambition, and 
who knows how much of the spiritual ine1 
tia and devotional laxity so lamented in 
these latter days might not be swept away 
by the incoming tide of music and song? 
Of course the plan here suggested would in- 
volve at least the devotion of one evening 
each week to congregational practice. 

In the Catholic and Episcopal Churches 
the musical part of the church service is es- 
sentially a ceremonious performance, the 
music being performed in the broadest sense 
of the word. In a full choral service, or 
where there is a fine choir, the people’s 
voice can only be heard in the “ amens,” the 


|chanting of the creed, and the singing of 


some of the simpler hymns. In the Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Lutheran, Methodist, Con- 
eregational, and Unitarian Churches, which 
possess no ritual, and in which the religious 
services devolve almost entirely upon the 
minister, the musical exercises are conduct- 
ed on avery different principle. For the 
most part these exercises are of a very sim- 
ple nature. Before the beginning of the 




















service the organist plays a voluntary, then | 
lymns or psalms are sung, and this is the | 


In all of 


these denominations one of three systems is 


extent of the musical exercises. 
followed. In some of the churches there 
ire choirs hired who perform, unaided by 
the people, all of these simple musical of- 
ices. In others there are smaller choirs 
and in 
still others there is also the congregational 
or universal style of church singing, where 
» precentor leads the people, who, however, 


ho are supposed to lead the people ; 


ke no attempt to sing otherwise than in 
inison. In the larger and more fashionable 
churches the first system is usually adhered 
to. And where this system is adopted many 
of the evils found in the more elaborate mu- 
High 
prices are paid for leading tenor and so- 
prano singers, who use the opportunities of 
their position to make the most effective 
display of their musical skill. 
choose and ministers allow the introduction 
of ballad and operatie music, to which the 
solemn words of hymns or psalms are set. 


ical ritualist services are prominent. 
Organists 


Even where the evils are not so pronounced 
there is always a tendency, where the choir 
s intrusted with the entire responsibility 
of hy mnal praise, for it to be administered 
n an indifferent or perfunetory manner. 


they naturally prefer to listen to the best 
But they listen to 
enjoy, and the esthetic pleasure takes the 
place of the spiritual impression, ignoring 
the fact that the only church singing which 
s not a mockery, and the only church music 
which is not a sacrilege, is that which is 
} 


voices and finest music. 


delivered in the spirit of reverential conse- 
cration. 

It is to be regretted that congregational 
singing is not more largely practiced in the 
denominations above mentioned, in which 
the people take so little active share in any 
of the religious exercises. It is a curious 
fact that the Presbyterian and other related 
Churches, which rest their whole basis upon 
a democratic form of government, should 
possess an essentially autocratic ceremonial. 
In its service there is nothing of a demo- 
cratic nature. It does not appeal to popu- 
lar sentiment by a popular church service. 
The oflices of praise, prayer, invocation, in- 
struction, and exposition are in the hands 
of the few, not the many. It is the minister 
who carries the entire burden of the church 
service, the congregation taking no more 
part in it than if they were attending a 
concert or a lecture. For these and other 
excellent reasons congregational singing 
should be encouraged. ‘The fusion of a peo- 
ple in musical union would impart a sense 
of individual oneness with the religious ex- 
ercises. Of this no better proof is needed 
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In mo- 
ments of great religious emotion, when the 
heart of the people is stirred and moved to 
its depths, it must speak with its own tongue 


people must sing their own songs. 


to its Creator, and will suffer no other to 
sing its repentance or shout its praise. It 
is only as religious fervor waxes cool that 
mechanical skill is tolerated to act as a mu- 
sical substitute for genuine praise-offering. 
Whether or no congregational singing be 
effective and produces a hearty and soul- 
stirring result is largely dependent upon 
the character of hymnal musie. The music 
which a congregation naturally sings best is 
that which is the simplest. But it should 
be also of a popular nature. The words and 
the hymn tune should not only stand in most 
intimate relationship to one another, but 
both should stand in intimate spiritual rela- 
tionship to the singer and to his belief. The 
enthusiasm which the hymns of Luther and 
Wesley awakened was due to the fact that 
they appealed to the religious needs of the 
popular heart. 

The fault with the most of our present 
hymnal music is that it does not correspond 
to the sentiments of the age. Wein Amer- 
ica are still greatly under Puritan influence 
in this respect. Much of the music is still 


| tinged with a morbid melancholy coloring, 
People are only too willing to listen, and | 


hosen with regard for its sacred office, and | 


than the fact that in all seasons of revival the | 


and many of the words of our most used 
hymns and psalms appeal to the intellect 
rather than the heart. The truest hymnal 
music is that which allows a spontaneous 
outpouring of pious fervor and soulful praise. 
Dr. Lowell Mason has, more than any other 
modern hymn-writer, satisfied the religious 
need of the so-called orthodox churches of 
America of the nineteenth century. His 
hymns and psalms are many of them deeply 
religious in sentiment, and yet pervaded by 
a truly noble spirit of cheerfulness, and in- 
spired by a healthful and animated hopeful- 
ness. 

The real trouble with the present condi- 
tion of church music is not, however, to be 
found in the character or quality of the 
music itself. There is good and fine mu- 
sic enough; the true lack is the want of 
enthusiasm among the people in performing 
it. The most profoundly religious music 
will fail to prodnee its highest and most 
ennobling influence if there be no vitality 
of faith in the souls of those who listen to 
it. What is needed more than fine music in 
these days is a fine faith and an earnestness 
of personal zeal in matters of devotion, which 
will animate with a new and more intense 
life the formal acts of devotion. We need 
the touch of enthusiasm to kindle the flick- 
ering flame of our waning faith, and that 
it can be done, even in these days of relig- 
ious indifference and coldness, was proved 
by the fact that one man possessing genu- 
ine religious ardor, and fired by a genuine 





musical enthusiasm, made the religious and 
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ihe irreligious of two continents sing with 

] earnestness and intensity of feeling his 

moving revival hymns. Were our clergy 

red a similar zeal, and animated by 

th e reverence for the musical art t t 

s shown by St. Gregory and Luther, some 

religious indifference of the day might 

| n to melt away, and give place to a 
lie religious devotional Spirit. 


oe 
a 


FROM 
WASHINGTON: 1801-1813. 

nate for the memory of the 
muel Latham Mitehill that 





0 complete biog iphy of him has ever 
been published. There are comparatively 
few 1 now living who remember him 
persona ly, while to thie rising generation 
his talents, learning, and public services 
are almost unknown. Yet sixty years ago 
few citizens of this country held so prom 

ent a place in the literary and scientific 

orld as did this remarkable man. 


It would be difficult for those who neve1 





knew | 1 to conceive the de ference paid to 
his learning and judgment. His knowledge 
of the pl ysical sciences, his varied and in- 
tir e acquaintance with classical litera- 

e, both ancient and modern, his attain- 
ments in history and political science, his 
practical acquaintance with public affairs, 

( remarkable familiarity with the 
common and useful arts, caused him to be 

t 


nas a fountain of learning al- 
to pour forth abundant streams 


of knowledge to every thirsty applicant. A 





witty friend once said of him, “Tap the doc- 


tor at an time, he will flow.” According- 
y, the merits of all inventions, discoveries, 
projects, arts, sciences, literary subjects and 

hemes, new books and publications, pro- 
fessional eases, acts of charity or publi 


spirit, and a multitude of other things, used 


+ 


" 
to be submitted to his critical opinion. If 
he had not been one of the most polite and 


amiable of men, he conld hardly have borne 
the demands thus made upon his time and 
pa 


Dr. Mitehill corresponded with most of 
the literary and scientifie men of his day, 
and left a numerous and valuable colleec- 
tion of letters and papers, which would have 
furnished abundant material to his biogra- 
pher. He had committed his manuscripts 
to the care of his brother-in-law, the late Dr. 
Samuel Akerly, of New York, as the friend 
long familiarity with his life and 
ors, Was best qualified to write his biog- 


10, Irom 


raphy. The work was begun by Dr. Aker- 
ly, but unfortunately the papers were de- 
stroyed in the burning of the house wher 
they had been temporarily deposited, and it 


was hardly possible to.complete the under- 


taking after the destruction of this precious 
material. The letters to Mrs. Mitchill had | 


been retained by her, and so escaped 
burning. The reader will find them eu 
from their statement of facts connected w 
an important period of the history of 4 


country, from the amusing social gossip tl 





contain, and from the 


ly characteristic of their author. 


style, which is hiel 


Dr. Mitchill’s political life embraced a yp 
riod of twenty-two years. He was elected 
to the Legislature of New York in 1790, and 
re-elected to that body in 1797. He to 


his seat in the Seventh, Eighth, and Nint 






Congresses, was afterward a member of t] 
national Senate, was subsequently re-el 
‘ 


l to the State Legislature, and finally ¢ 
the 
l 


l 


iis eulogists,* “he never used his influe: 


i¢ Eleventh Congress. “ But,” said one « 
to the promotion ot his personal inter 


the aggrandizement of his rank, the iner 


of his estates, or the procuring political fa 
vors for himself or his relatives. He 1 

inained content with the moderate, regul 

accumulation of his paternal preperty, as 
sisted by his professional avails, and mad 
himself, through eloquent and persevering 
exertions, the 


sound laws which go far to inere 


meaus of obtaining m 
ase oO 
present security and happiness.” 

During his residence in Washington, fron 
101 to 1813, he wrote almost daily letters 
to Mrs. Mitchill when she was not wit! 
him. He kept her informed of all the px 
litical and social events that were transpil 
ing around him, so that her house in Ne) 
York used to be frequented every eveni: 
by visitors who called to ask what ne 
she had had that day from the capital. 

He brought to the service of the counti 
all his vast store of learn 


itting industry ¢ 


g,and the sar 





unremi 





id conscientious per 
formance of duty that characterized him 

private life. In the House of Represent 
tives his varied knowledge became of fre 
quent practical utility, so that Mr. Jeffers 


used to call him the “Congressional Dik 


tionary,” and he was known among his col 
“Stalking Library.” On one 
occasion he was put on a certain committee 


leagues as the 


with several other gentlemen, among whom 
was Dr. Dana, of Connecticut, who was also 
distinguished for learning. Wishing to con 
fer with Dr. Mitchill personally on the busi 
ness of the committee, Dr. Dana was looking 
for him at the door of the House, when he 
met Mr.Randolph. “Tam looking,” said Mr. 
Dana, “for our ‘Stalking Library”” “ Are 
you?” said Mr. Randolph; “I just heard 
him inquiring for his ‘ Index.’ ” 

While he gave his time and attention 
most faithfully to the discharge of his du 
ties in the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, such was his industry that he at the 
same period edited the Medical Repository, a 
journal of high reputation, and made fre- 


* Dr. Felix Pascalis, 





—— 











a 





ent contributions to other scientitie pub 
tions both in this country and in Euroy 
At the age of twenty-eight he was ap 

nointed to the professorship of chemi 
itural history, and agriculture in Colun 

and at a later period occupied 








the professorial chair of chemistry, botany, 

d materia medica in the New York Col 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Ilis social and domestie character was un- 
isually amiable and attractive, and marked 
His tender 
attachment to his wife, to the two adopted 


by many amusing peculiarities. 


daughters, who were to him as his own chil 
dren, to the young relatives who surrounded 
m,and to the old family servants who 
ed and died under his roof, proved the 
He was always 


yvarmth of his affections. 





delighted to show his confidence in Mrs. 
Mitehill’s taste and judgment. She was 
fond of books, and had a lively sympathy in 
her husband’s literary and scientitie pur- 
suits, and a very pardonable pride in his 
His habit of in 


learning and reputation. 


tense mental application, though generally 


by one living in the same house with him. 
Mrs. M. used to tell the following story 
Early in their married life, and soon after 
hey were settled in their own home, she 
came down stairs one morning, and havin 
ordered breakfast set on the table, sent a 
servant to call the doctor, who had been in 
After wai 


me minutes she sent a second sum- 


his study since an early hour. 





mons, and as he still did not come, she went 
herself to the door of the study, and opening 
it, found him so engrossed in his book that 
her presence Was unnoticed. She spoke 
once and again to say that breakfast was 
ready, uutil he looked up and said, “ Yes, I 
know it; but if you'll excuse me, I will not 
eat any breakfast this morning.” Mrs. 
Mitechill retired, somewhat chagrined, and 
ate her breakfast alone. The morning pass- 
ed, and at two o’clock dinner was served. 
She went again to the door of the study, and 
found him still bending over his books with 
an air of profound abstraction. After she 
had succeeded in arousing his attention he 
said, “I beg your pardon for my apparent 
indifference, but Tam engaged in the inves- 
tigation of a very interesting and somewhat 
I can not leave it at pres- 


difficult subject. 
ent. Do me the favor to consider the din- 
ner as eaten, and by-and-by I hope to join 
you and take a eup of your nice tea.” Say- 
ing which he turned again to his books, and 
she felt that nothing more was to be said. 
At six o’clock he laid aside his books, made 
a careful toilet, came down to tea, and they 
spent a delightful evening together. 


He was averse to every kind of ostenta- 





His home was 
pleasant and unpretending, and the numer- 


ous celebrities who used to resort to his 


ion in his manner of living. 
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salon were entertained with cordial but sim 
ple hospitality. The house was a perfect 
museum of curiosities and monstrosities, so 
that Mrs. Mitchill, who was a lover of order, 
used sometimes to be troubled at the accu 
mulation of movables on her tables, shelves, 


and mantel-pieces. The doctor’s attachment 


asures will be best illustrated by 


anecdote: Captain had 








from some distant part of the world 
In Ofan ant-eater, % 

to Dr. Mitehill. 

and shown to visitors with great interest 

After’a time Mrs. Mitchill 

prevailed upon him to let ler remove it to 

the study; and as it became dingy and dusty, 


with some diffieulty got his consent 


hich he presented 
It was hung in the parlor, 


and satistaction. 


to banish it to the garret. There it hung 
for two or three years 5 it became old and 
moth-eaten, and was a nuisance to a neat 
housekeeper. She knew the doctor would 
never consent to abandon it; she therefore 
concerted a plan with her faithful old serv- 
ant Jenny to get rid of it without saying 
any thing about it. The doctor had not 
seen it for several years ; she hoped he would 
never think of it again. So Jenny was di- 
rected to take the skin out of the house at 
night, and throw if into the street at some 


Accord 


ingly . under cover of the darkness, she car- 


safe distance 


from their own door. 


. ] 
eigh 


Dr. Mitehill 


was accustomed to take an early walk, and 


ried it round a certain corner in the 1 


borhood, and threw it away. 


sallying forth as usual next morning, turned 
the very same corner that Jenny had turned 
the night before. 
the middle of 


Seeing a group of boys in 


the street, apparently exam 








ining with attention something they had 
found there, Dr. M., with his usual habit of 
investigation, went up to them, and was 
surprised to find them surrounding an ant- 
eater’sskin. He immediately began a lear 

ed discourse on the animal Its cenus, spe- 


cies, habit 8, GUC., AI 
that he had a ski 


one, and would be glad to have another. 


ul coneluded by Saying 





n at home very like this 


As the boys had discovered this treasure, it 
rightfully belonged to them. Would they 
sell it for fifty cents? They readily con- 
sented. The doctor came home delighted 
with his acquisition, and neither Mrs. Miteh- 
ill nor Jenny made any further 
vet rid of the ant-eater’s skin. 
He was in the habit of frequenting the 
markets, where he was well known to the 


attempt ) 
attempt t 


fishermen and hucksters as a collector of 
Many of 
these were handed over to Jenny, with or- 
ders to cook them, that he ascertain 
whether they were eatable. The old wom- 
an used sometimes to be troubled at this 


desecration of her cooking utensils. She 


animal and vegetable rarities 








has bee n heard to declare that on one ocea- 
sion her master ordered her to cook and 


serve for dinner a dish of “spotted snakes.” 











fondness for young people, 








( bined with a steady purpose to stimu 
late them to high aims and aspirations. 
| rare power of inspiring the young with 

e of knowledge was possessed by him 

remarkable degree. He wrote verse 

ereat ¢ se, and used to say that every 
eentleman should cultivate this accomplish 
I tas part of an elegant education. Some 
times he would propose to a circle of young 
people that conversation should be carried 
rhyme, and would immediately lead 
‘ v rhyn ing discussion of the topics of the 
‘ und talk fluently without being a mo 
1 t a loss for a jingling word. In on 
of these rhyming talks a young sportsman 

ed the question, 

Pray, ¢ ne 1 in rh 

For « i t's 
I hich he re p ied without hesitation 

\\ ( sb is t 

I'he sh with fai 

W st 3 lasas 

i K | ) cal 
Dr. Mit i bors in the cause of sciences 

were Those ola pioneer, The great advances s 
i les ce his death in every branch of the 
natural sciences seem to throw his work 
into the shade. But his diligent, disinter- 
ested study of truth for its own sake ought 


not to be undervalued, nor should it be for 
that the 
ent day owes much to the supe 


rior facilitic 


rotte. more advance d s« holarship 


s now enjoyed by laborers in 


eld which his hand helped to prepare. 
*, Mitchill died in New York September 
7, 1831, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, 


and was buried in Greenwood Cemetery. 
On his monument is the following inserip 
1 ‘ ’ 
{ P) ( 
ee 
I n¢ c i 
y it c ! i 
Pietate erga ) 
: : 
I ‘ 


*Purtapetputra, December 2, 1 . 
After travelling all night long through 
the heavy and muddy roads of New Jersey, 


I arriv 


morning. 


ed in this city about ten o’clock this 

I passed the whole night, cold as 
the Yet I have not taken 
We have laid by to rest 
and to look about us until to-morrow morn 


it Was, 1n stage. 


any indisposition. 
ing, when, at eight o’clock, we are to depart 
for Baltimore, and expect to reach Havre de 


Grace to-morrow evening. I am now at 
Francis’s Tavern, in Market Street, in the 
dining-room, with a number of persons who 


chatting on a variety of subjects. Dr. 


Woodhouse has just left me, and General 


Smith has rone to bed. I have supped upon 
partridge and turtle, and am now, at ten 
o'clock, about to retire to bed to repair my 


night’s want of rest.” 
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ore, Decen 1 
“This will inform you of my safe arri 


*BaLtim ber 4,18 


at Baltimore a few hours ago. Our part 
from Philadelphia hither was very agre 
able as to company, and we met with 1 
disastrous accident. Since I underwent t 





operation of shaving and dressing I 
valked round the city with Mr. Van W 


anid Dr. Moores to see its state and improv 


ments. Perhaps no place in the world ey 
rew up more rapidly. I am to take t 
vith Mrs. General Samuel Smith, wife o 


the Representative from this city, and 


four in the morning for Wa 


to depart at 


Ington. 
‘Mount Vernon, Virarinta, December 7, 18 
“T rode this morning from Gadsby’s Hot 
in Alexandria, on the Virginia side of t 
Potomac, on a visit to the celebrated est 
f Mount Vernon, lately the property a 


residence of General Washington 

“My companions on this visit were M 
Van Ness and Major Holmes. On our way 
met Colonel Walker, Mr. and Mrs. Bay 
ard, of Delaware, and Mr. and Mrs. Lowndes 


we 


of South Carolina, returning from a 
Mount Vernon. 
ceived by Mr. 


Visit to 
On our arrival we were r% 

Lewis, a gentleman who mai 

ried one of the Misses Custis, a granddaugh 
ter of Mrs. Washington, and who, with his 
wife, Presently Mrs 
Washington and her other granddaughtei 


now resides here. 
the celebrated Mrs. Law, now here on a 


it, entered. 


vis 
The old lady was habited in 
black, and wore a plain cap with a black 
affable and polite, and 
made us welcome in that hospitable though 
unceremonious manner that 


ribbon; she was 


hes 

Mrs. 
and both looked 
and acted in that engaging and superior 
Hei 
little daughter and her husband were with 
her. Three young ladies, the Misses Stew 

art and a Miss Henly, and Mrs. Washing 
ton’s grandson, Mr. Custis, also joined us a 
little before dinner. Mrs. Washington pre 
sided like a lady of hospitality and good 
sense, tempered by much acquaintance with 
company. Every thing was neat and well 
ordered, bespeaking her to be quite the mis 


without 
tation we agreed to stay and dine. 
Law was dressed in white, 


way for which she is so justly famed. 


tress of her household, and regulating all its 


concerns.” 
“ WasuINnGTon, January 3, 1802. 

‘I wrote you that on a late occasion I 
had been invited to dine with Mr. Madison 
He is one of our most distinguished men, is 
a Virginian, and was a member of the Con- 
vention which framed our Federal Consti 
tution in 1787. 
the First Congress, and labored with great 
zeal to get the amendments to it adopted. 
In the course of events he sided with the 
opposition as early as Washington’s admin- 


He was elected to a seat in 

















\- 














istration, and while Federalism was waxing | 
strong he declined a longer continuance in 
the House of Representatives. Having thus 
withdrawn himself from the national coun- 
cils. he retired to his own State, where he 
remained until President Jefferson appoint 
ed him to the oftice of Secretary of State. 
He is a man of small stature, and of plain, 
unatiected, and modest deportment. 

“While Congress sat in New York it was 
reported that he was fascinated by the cele- 
brated Mrs. Colden, of our city, she who was 
so noted for her masculine understanding 
and activity, as well as for feminine graces 
and accomplishments. But Mr. Madison 
was reserved for another widow, who some 
years after became connected to him by the 
nuptial tie. This lady was Mrs. Todd. She 
was originally a Virginian, and her family 
were of the Society of Friends. Her first 
husband, who was an attorney of Phila 
ce Iphia, was poisoned by septic acid during 
the prevale nee of ve llow fever in that city 
in 1795, or in one of their sickly seasons, 
rhe death of this person, who, though re- 
spectable, was but a plain, plodding man, 
enabled her to emerge from the mediocrity 
of her condition. She has a fine person and 
a most engaging countenance, which pleases 
not so much from mere symmetry or com- 
plexion as from expression. Her smile, het 
conversation, and her manners are so ¢én- 
gaging that it is no wonder that such a 
young widow, with her fine blue eyes and 
large share of animation, should be indeed a 
queen of hearts. By this second marriage 
she has become the wife of one of the first 
men of the nation, and enjoys all the re- 
spectability and éclat of such a position. 

“The company at dinner consisted of both 
ladies and gentlemen, and was extremely 
sociable and agreeable. Since that day Mr. 
Madison has made me a friendly visit, and I 
have spent an evening with Mrs. M. 

“T write this inthe dead of night. Hay- 
ing waked at two o’clock, and finding my- 
self unable to sleep, I rose, lighted my ean- 
dle, and rekindled the fire. And so, by way 
of improving time, I write a letter to my 
little sweetheart in New York.” 

“ Wasurnaton, January 4, 1802. 

“New-Year’s Day was a time of great pa- 
rade in thecity of Washington. The weath- 
er being fine, gave every body an opportuni- 
ty of exhibiting. The great place of resort 
was the President’s mansion. There was 
no visiting, as at New York, from house to 
house through a whole circle of acquaint- 
ance, or of public men who keep open houses ; 
but every body crowded to Mr. Jefferson’s, 
and after having made their appearance 
there, returned home. 

“Tt was Saturday, and that is commonly a 
busy day with Congressmen. They then 
must meet on their committees of business, 
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and consider the subjects intrusted to them, 
that after examination they may make judi 
cious reports to the body that appoints them 
Being engaged myself that morning on thi 
Committee for Naval Affairs, I could not go 
to the President’s tillafter one o’clock. The 
reading of voluminous papers and the dis 
cussion of their merits occupied all the ear- 
lier part of the day. However, late as it 
was, I went to pay my respects and make 
one of the crowd on this occasion, which 
occurs but once a year. 

“T rode from the Capitol, and proceeding 
long Pennsylvania Avenue, met many gen- 
ilemen on their return. In some of the ear 
rages ladies were to be seen, for the secre 
taries of the Treasury, Navy, State, ete., with 
their families, had sallied forth to pay their 
homage to the Executive, and so had the 
foreign ministers. 

“Arriving late, I met a whole troop of la- 
dies and their attendant gallants coming 
down the outside stairs and going to their 
carriages. On passing the great hall and 
entering the withdrawing-room, I found still 
a large party there. The President was 
standing near the middle of the room, to 
salute and converse with visitors. The male 
part of them walked about or made groups 
for conversation, while the ladies received 
the bows and adorations of the gentlemen. 
Among the ladies were the President’s two 
daughters, Mrs. Randolph and Mrs. Eppes, 
to whom I paid my obeisance ; then to Mrs. 
Madison and her sister, Miss Paine; then to 
Mrs. Gallatin and Miss Nicholson, besides a 
number of others. Beaux growing scarce 
or inattentive, toward the last I had to offi- 
ciate myself, and to escort several of the 
fair creatures in succession to their car- 
riages. Several belles from Virginia and 
elsewhere were brought out on this gala 
day, and it was allowed on all hands that 
the company made a brilliant appearance. 
After the room was cleared, I went into an- 
other apartment with the President, and 
had a conference with him about the best 
method of preserving our publie ships from 
decay, ete., and then withdrew.” 

“Wasninaton, January 10, 1802. 

“T promised you in a former letter some 
account of Thomas Jefferson, now President 
of the United States. 

“T have had several opportunities of see- 
ing and conversing with him since my ar- 
rival at Washington. He is tall in stature 
and rather spare in flesh. His dress and 
manners are very plain; he is grave, or 
rather sedate, but without any tincture of 
pomp, ostentation, or pride, and occasionally 
can smile, and both hear and relate humor- 
ous stories as well as any other man of so- 
cial feelings. At this moment he has a 
rather more than ordinary press of care and 
solicitude, because Congress is in session 
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manner | “ Wasnineton, Feb 
is Mes “T write you a few lines for the sake 
1g, Ihave news enough to com: 
| , but have not time at present to d 
Iam sitting in Congress, where pu 
bates are sounding inmy ears. I am iy 
tolerable health—am to dine this af 
vith President Jefierson, and the « 
to-morrow with Citizen Pichon, t] 
Watfaires of the French governny 
s at Georgetown, about three mi 
lence. 
‘IT recommend to you Jefferson’s 
Virginia. The work is not large. You. 


lent, who at the mor it of my : borrow it at the library, and read 
engaged with the tary parts you will find necessary in a { 
Mr. Robert Smith, IT amu yselfajings. La sked Mr. Jefferson some 


tes in looking at the books whi ibout the sublime prospect he h 


in that work of the passage of tl 
e volumes me was i ] » of | through the mountains. My el 
h I ney< lopedi h. 1 ’ ivinal:! was to be directed to the proper pi 
3a tome of the Roman hist servation—the place where lx 
h the ] n xt o1 ie | stood when there. He told me 
existed, for during the 
under Adams’s adn 
t, which was a projecting 


0 which was printed ¢ on the brow of the mountain, had 


xponts. Mr. Jefferson h: dustriously blown up and destroyed 


aud there had purchased | powder! A company of Federal t1 
and Aristophanes. He | tered there were several days ¢ 
s more deeply versed in human nature and} boring and blasting the rock 
human learning than almost the whole tribe ;| doubtless with the intention 
revilers. his aceount, and rendering it 
y a company of « ight Oo! putting it out of the power ol 
him every day. | quent traveller to behold the 
and ple ntiful, and no! same point of view. What shamet 
table, nor are any andali svenge is this!” 
given after dinner. - 
onverse at * WasuinGcTton, Februa 
enest feels ‘The mail of last evening broug 
welcome favor of the 5th 
r. company | gives me pleasure that you are well 
Dr. Eustis and General | pleased with the little poem I wrote 
Ran- youl friends and to commit it 


Smith and 
ntatives ; ‘On T lay I wrote you that Iv 
to dine with the President. Th 
r!easy and sociable, as all thes 

Among other things ice-creams wei 

President and his ret duced in the form of balls of the fro 

S, complete d the ial inclosed in covers of warm pa 

m has interested | v | hibi ¢ a curious contrast, as 

’ COW-POX. shas| just been taken from the oven. 

“The reports you allude to about dispute 
and altereations in Congress are not well 
founded. ‘To be sure, there have been m uy 
warm, and some violent, speeches betwee 

certain members. But here we think 


rreat ‘mammoth cheese’ | little of them; they are not serious 


him veighs | nor do they in any considerable deg 


lres | 


een presented to 
| pounds, and is as | terrupt social intercourse, Gentlen 

have made these violent speer hes often 
together and laugh and amuse then 

about them afterward. There is a secret 

about the newspaper reports which you 


ought to know. Many things are told there 





which never happened. Speeches are print- 
ed as made which never were made. Many 

Ac- 
nvding to the temper, humor, and party of 
the editor, debates are mutilated, 
and perverted. 

“Though I write verses for the ladies of 
New York, and figure in contré danses with 


speeches actually made never appear. 


irbled, 


lasses of Washington, do 


not 


ne an idle legislator, for since the begin- 


Imagine 


ing of the session I am and have been on 
the following committees, viz. : 

“1, Thestanding committee 
and Manutactures. 

“2. The for 
amending the Naturalization Laws. 

“3. The committee for protecting Ameri- 

in commerce and seamen against the Tri- 


on Commerc 


committee revising and 


politan corsairs. 
“4, The committee on the Naval Affairs 
of the United States. 
“5, The committee on the memorials 
cerning Perpetual Motion. 
“6. The committee 


con- 


on amending the act 
concerning Patent Rights. 
“7, The committee on repealing the laws 
concerning the Mint of the United States. 
“. The committee on the memorials of 
the American merchants 
French Spoliations.” 


for relief against 


“ WasutnGcton, Mareh 17, 1802. 


‘As I walked out this morning I observed 
he sons of Hibernia had adorned their hats 
with the shamrock in honor of St. Patrick, 
their tutelary saint. On this day the inhab- 
itauts of Albany calculate that the ice of 
the Hudson will melt away or be broken 
up, and great merit is aseribed to Paddy for 
clearing away the frosty obstructions of the 
river navigation. 

“Thave been out to make some visits, and 
Mr. Clinton accompanied me. We called to 
see that remarkably accomplished New York 
Senator, Mr. Gouverneur Morris. Though a 
representative of arepublie, he talked open- 
ly and zealously in favor of hereditary mon- 
archy and privileged orders of nobility. We 
afterward called on General Dearborn, the 
Secretary of War. 

“A very singular oceurrence has happen- 
ed to General Dayton, of Elizabethtown, one 
of the New Jersey Senators. He pulled oft 
his stockings of silk, under which were an- 
other pair of woolen gauze, just as he was 
going to bed. The former were dropped on 
the small carpet by the bedside, 
ter were thrown to some distance near its 
foot. 
served by him to be unusually prevalent 
when he took off his stockings. He slept 
until morning, when the silk stockings were 


Electrical snaps and sparks were ob- 


found to be converted to coal, having the | 


semblance of sticks and threads, but falling 
to pieces on being touched. 
the least 


There was not 


cohesion. One of the slippers, 
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| position of our language. 


and the lat- 


745 
which lay under the stockings, was consid- 
erably burned One of the woolen garters 
The carpet was 
burned through to the floor, and the tloor 
itself was scorched to charcoal. It 


ease of spontaneous combustion. 


was also burned in preces. 


was a 
The ean- 
dle having been carefully put out, and there 
being very little fire on the hearth, and both 
of them being eight feet or more from the 
sto kings. 

“] wish you would inform me in your next 
exactly the hour of the night or morning 
when the snow-storm began which you have 
described. I wish to know eractly when the 
storm began in New York, as it is connected 
with other facts tending to a theory of the 
atmospheric motions in winter.” 

* Wasnineton, March 18, 1802. 
“Yesterday I wrote you a few lines con- 
taining, among other things, some opinions 
and the 
ness of this place, and some accounts of two 
Since that letter 
was written I have received yours of the 
12th inst. 

“Lindley Murray’s grammar and book of 


exercises which 


facts about situation and healthi- 


spontaneous combustions, 


are excellent 


will find 


you mention 


works of their kind. You them 


| fullof instruction on the structure and com- 


It is an agreea- 
ble reflection to me that you prize them as 
presents from my old friend the author, as 
well as for their intrinsic merits. 

‘I believe you need no assurances of my 
I an- 
ticipate great comfort from restoration after 


attachment to domestic enjoyments. 


so long a separation from my wife and home. 
It seems to me that I shall prize you more 
than ever. One never knows so completely 
the want of a good thing as by being de- 
prived of it. 

“The failures among nerchants of 
York had heard 
they were frequent, but had learned very 
few of their names. 
the more reason we shall have to distrust 


the 
serious. I 


vv . 
New are very 


The longer we live, 


show, glitter, and outward appearances. 
“Do not forget that you have in Wash- 
ington city a very ardent lover, and that his 
name is S. L.. BE? 
**Wasitneton, December 11, 1802, 
“At Mr. Gallatin’s I saw for the first time 
the celebrated Thomas Paine. We had some 
conversation before dinner, and we sat side 
by side at the table. He has a red and rug- 
ged face, which looks as if it had been much 
hackneyed in the service of the world. His 
eyes are black and lively, his nose somewhat 
It corre- 
sponds in color with the fiery appearance of 


his cheeks. 


aquiline and pointing downward. 


“This extraordinary man contributed ex- 
ceedingly to entertain the company. He is 
fond of talking, and very fuli of anecdote. 
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ral Indian speeches re 
nd eloquence, particu 
rast 
1 Sampson, a chief of the 
d the re 


held with them at I 


stless Delawares 
neluded his address to 
‘You dogs, if you 


ill catch you by the hair of 


ao 


Ww you one by one over the 


told me 


various things not in 


rning the American Revolution 


as secretary to the Committee 


Affairs under the old confedera- 


tates. 


rood, and he 


) | li] 


tions of those ai as readily 


His memory is uncom 
discourses of the trans- 
and to all 
: not 
Mr. Gallatin has even con 


appearance as correctly as if they were 
ifortnight old. 
ulted this magazine of memory relative to 


t forgotten piece of money negotia 
ween the United States and Irance, 
renewed by M. Palleyrand. 
ine h of 
ited with considerable emphasis 
he 
Revolution against Mr. Gouver 
the present New York 


was a good share of fancy in 


as been a writer verses, 


nee a satirical poem wrote 
Sen 

Phere 
tf, and 1 
You 


old school 


he versification was pretty even. 
hear this 
ik his piece. Mr. Paine 
of the celebrated 


song in praise of General Wolfe, whose death 


would have been pleased to 


boy Sp 


to be the author 


is said 


was bewailed by Britannia. 
| 


KHOW the song; 


I suppose you 


there is a large share of 


poetic lire ini 


WaSHINGTON, January 28, 1803. 
“Yesterday there was an application of 
| made to Congress. 


quite deheate nature 


the administration of General Washington 
and John Adams, minister plenipotentiary 


Colonel David Humphreys had been, during 


from the United States to the court of Spain. 
He married a wife abroad; I believe in Lis 
bon. Since Jefferson’s election he has been 
recalled from Madrid,and Mr. Charles Pinek- 
ney, of South Carolina,sent in his stead. On 
coming away their Catholic Majesties were 
disposed to make certain presents to Colonel 
Humphreys 
parting. 
and munificence it was impossible for him 


as tokens of approbation o1 
These tokens of Castilian bounty 
to accept, as the Constitution provides ex- 
that they shall not be received by 
he donee 


pressl) 


without the permission of Con- 

consequently were not sent at 
: lo Hum- 
nd his lady returned to America, a 
Mrs. 
Phere was no letter or other 


wever, since Colonel 


ine of jewels has been received by 
Humphreys 
written explanation of what they were nor 
Both she and her hus 


band, however, perfectly understand that 


whence they 


eame, 


they came from the Queen of Spain as an « 
pression of her good-w ill to Mrs. Humphri 

her Majesty having thought that althou: 
the Constitution forbade the acceptances 
presents from kings by our ministers, it 


not forbid the receiving of them from quee 
by their wires. Colonel Humphreys, aft 
opening the box, and knowing whence: 
came, sent it and its contents to Mr, J 
The President sent it to tl] 
Secretary of State, through whose hands | 
had received it. Mr. Madison, Secretary 


, 
son. back 


State, has offered the box and its cont 

to Colonel Humphreys, who refuses to tal 
them until permitted by Congress. The 
they are in the hands of Mr. Madison, a1 
there likely to be until Congress directs 
something about the precious things. |] 
this dilemma, Colonel Humphreys wrot¢ 
letter to the Speaker of the House of Rep 
resentatives about the matter. Mr. Maco: 
the Speaker, read it to the House, and Mi 
Mitchill made a speech about the commu 
moved a reference to a sel 
The motion was debated, an 
after some time agreed to, so that now thre: 


cation, and 
committee. 


members of Congress are considering whet} 
er this royal present shall be given to Mi 
Humphreys, be forfeited to the national 
Treasury, or be remitted to the Queen of 
Spain. Think of that! A very important 
comical sort of a story, is it not? 

‘Your interpretation of the calls of ger 
tlemen to see me on the presumption that | 
had got home is so pointed, so inviting, so 
tenderly reproachful, that I 
tempted to run away without leave and 
dash through the mud to Manhattan. Id 
want to see you, and nothing but imperious 
duty keeps me here. 


am almost 


The gloves came safi 
When my friends saw them they marvelled 
at the attention of my wife. 
white 


They are ot 
silk, and I consider them emblemat 
ical of what every man, and more particu 
larly every public man, ought to keep, that 
is, clean hands; by which I mean not only 
hands rendered pure by the oleates of alka 
lies, but hands unsullied with public spoil 
and treasure.” 


1803 


* Wasuinaton, November 8, 
“The horse-races for the season have be- 
gun this day within the Territory of Colum- 
bia, and I have been on the turf to behold 
The 
ground on which the coursers try their speed 
is about four miles from the Capitol Hill. 
For several weeks this time has been antici- 
pated with great expectation. People from 
far and near throng to behold the spectacle. 
Particularly from the adjacent States of 
Virginia and Maryland a multitude of spec- 
tators were assembled. The races, though 
beginning to-day (Tuesday), are to continue 
until Saturday. 
“So keen was the relish for the sport that 


this great and fashionable exhibition. 
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there was a serious wish of a number of the | 


members to adjourn Congress for a few days. 
Having worked so faithfully on the Louisi 
ana business, they said it was high time to 
rest a little. The Senate actually did ad- 
journ for three days, not on account of the 
races, you will observe, but merely to admit 
a mason to plaster the ceiling of their cham 
ber, which had fallen down a few 
fore. The House of Representatives met 
and adjourned; but you must not suppose 


he honorable gen- 


day s be 


this was done to allow t 
to themselves 
you are rather to imagine that no 


tlemen show the 
ground: 
business was in a due state of preparation 
to be acted upon. 


ing to do, these gentlemen went to the place 


on race- 


And so there being noth- 


where the entertainment was to be held, to 
wile away the morning and enjoy a few 
hours’ pastime 

“My morning’s work having been dis- 
patched, I went to the place of rendezvous. 
General Bailey, Judge Verplanck, and Mr. 
Hausbrouck rode the with me. 
Not only the gentle and the simple were 
there, but almost all the great folks, includ- 
ing officers of government. There were a 


in coach 


great number of ladies, who mostly sat in 
Several 


of the reverend clergy, too, were at this ex- | 


the carriages which brought them. 


hibition of the speed of horses 

“The sport being over, the great men and 
the pretty women and the sporting jockeys 
and the reverend sirs and many of the little 
folks quitted the field. Among the rest 
gentleman who has a wife in New York went 
to his lodgings, and as soon as he had eaten 
his dinner took his pen in hand and wrote 
her an account of the whole day’s proceed 


one 


ings. 


> 


* Wasuinaton, December 16, 1803. 

“T beg leave to introduce to your ac- 
quaintance a native of Maryland of the 
name of Mitchella. He 


is a namesake of 


ours, and though you have heard of him be- | 


fore, I do not remember that you ever saw 
him, or a single individual of the family to 
which he belongs. He will not make you 
bows, nor entertain you with speeches. He 
is stiff and inflexible, and his taciturnity is 
insuperable. 
any information from him either concerning 


himself or me or any thing else, I must, in | 
introducing him to you, give you his history | 
I am informed the same is the case in New 


and character. 


“The Mitchells of his family do not belong | 


to the human species, nor even to the animal 
part of creation. 
vegetable department of nature. They min- 
gle not in the noise and bustle of men, but 


pursue the means of subsistence which na- | 


ture has afforded them, and enjoy the inno- 
cent loves of which their constitutions are 
susceptible, in their own quiet way. 

“To be plain with you, my dear Kate, this 


| Dr. Cutler, the 


| the considerable men 


| piece. 


As you will not be able to get | 


They are members of the 


7A7 


specimen of the 
ed in the city of Washington by the Rev. 
Massachusetts botanist. He” 
presented it to me as the plant bearing our 
family name, and that your curiosity may 
be gratified by seeing how the Mitchella 
looks, I inclose it to your ladyship. It 
tetrandrous 
tis a kind of 
vine, and creeps along the ground. Botan- 
ists consider it an honor of the highest kind 
to be immortalized by having their names 
given to plants. These, whenever they are 
mentioned, revive the name of the botanist 
whom it is their lot to honor, and as long as 
they shall continue to grow, and the science 
to last, so long will the name of these indi- 
viduals be perpetuated. This plant was 
named by Linné in honor of John Mitchell, 
of Virginia, who had labored effectually in 
the cause of botanical science. Professor 
Wildenow, of Berlin, wrote to about 
cighteen months ago that it was his inten- 


Vitchella repens was gather- 


grows in moist places, has a 
flower, and is an evergreen. 


ne 


tion to name a new plant after your hus- 
band, but he was prevented by finding that 
The 
Mitchella is said to possess wholesome and 
medicinal qualities of the astringent kind.” 


the name had been bestowed already. 


**Wasninecton, D. 

“A few posts ago there came hither from 
New York a pamphlet in vindication of Mr. 
Burr, the Vice-President of the United 


States. } 


cember 21, 1803. 


The attacks which have been made 
upon him during the last twelvemonth by 
his political adversaries have at length pro- 
voked somebody on his side to attempt a 
In doing this the writer investi- 
gates the causes of the confe deracy against 
him, and delineates the characters of the 
principal persons who compose it. Some of 
in New York in the 
civil and religious walks of life are libelled 


defense. 


in the most violent and acrimonious terms. 
No regard is shown to the delicacy or sen- 
sibility of those who are noticed in the 
They are flagellated without mercy, 
and scourged with a whip of scorpions. The 
person who wrote it certainly carries a bet- 
ter pen than commonly falls to the lot of 
pamphleteers. The composition, in a liter- 
ary point of view, is considerably above the 
I am quite at a loss 
to guess the author. The publication makes 


level of medios rity. 
no small conversation at Washington, and 


York. Much of the matter of the pamphlet 
relates to scenes in which I was an actor 
with the heroes of the performance. I there- 
fore read it with the more interest. And 
this interest is the more remarkable as I 
have not been implicated at all in the sqnab- 
ble. It might seem that, situated as I have 
been, I could scarcely have avoided being 


|singed at least by the tails of the comets. 


But hitherto I have had a singular escape. 
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llusion of no very | Governor of New Jersey, Mr. B oom 


a 


t youare|a fugitive from justice. Mr. Burr is 1 
broug! attending the session of Congress, and 
] Senate as the const 
} iding officer of that body. 
ceedings had at New York in cor 
of the duel are deemed by an 
to be harsh and unprees 
ive the treatment of the 
much of persecution 
They believe it 
to make him the vi 
several other persons v 
opponents in duels a 
red to ro at large vithou 
these impressions an 
to Governor Bloom! 
purpose of inducing him to « 
ispend the proceedings 
President. It was presente 
signature, but I declined 
name or having any 
This refusal required some resoluti 
was warmly beset, and by Republic 
ence too, to become an applica 
of Colonel Burr. LTconceived, howey 
as Thad hitherto kept clear of the quai 
Which had raged among | 
iintances, it would le 
persist in doing so. And 
first act as a Senator oug 
to the purpose for 
pointed than this. But 


ter, Wright, and ot! 


ers have 


write very olten to you, you 
infer that I often think about 
I write long letters, that I lov 
lwellupon you asthe subject of my thoug] 


You must remember, too, that you 


ny constituents, and that I am in some 
responsible to you for my public 
In the theory of our Constitu- 


tion women are calculated as political be- 
. They are numbered in the census of 
inhabitants to make up the amount of 
lation, and the Representatives art 
rtioned among the people according to 
immbers, reckoning the females a 


the males. Though,therefore, wom- 


en do not vote, they are nevertheless re pre- 
sented in the national government to their 
full amount. 

“This ordinary share of political influence 
, 1804 is possessed by all women. But your situa- 
iordinary | tion is widely different. You formerly had 
which I) a Representative in the House of Represent 
,has been | atives to yourself, and latterly (oh, the 
inst | ture of woman!) you have actually become 
possessed of a Senatorial vote which is half 


states, 
Alexander| the weight of the commonwealth in the 


s homicide is | other branch of Congress. Considering you 
hend-| thus as one among the sovereign people, I 
| he | have thought it proper from time to time 


is appre 
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to give you an account of my behavior, 
hoping thereby to keep you in a good hu- 
mor and to conciliate and perpetuate your 
opinion. Hitherto in the course 
correspondence I have always re- 


favorable 
of my 
ferred to our social and conjugal relation. 
I now write to you in [your] sovereign and 
political capacity, and pay you therein the 
homage of my dutiful respects. 

“On Friday the managers on the part of 
the House of Representatives, seven in 
exhibited their of im- 
peachment at full length and in due form | 


number, articles 
against Samuel Chase, one of the associate 
judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
for high crimes and misdemeanors. 
it excites much 
curiosity and feeling hereabout, and on this 
very important trial it has become my lot 


to sit as one of the judges. 


ates, 


rhis is a great aceusation ; 


*“ Wasutneton, February 14, 1805. 


“Congress was engaged in a task yester- 


day which oceurs but once in four years. 
This in counting the votes from the 
Electoral Colleges in the several States for | 
President and Vice-President during the 
four years following the 3d of March next. 
The direction of the law is that the votes | 
taken in each of the seventeen States shall 
be sent 


seal, 


was 


to the seat of government under 
President of the 
Senate. Act ordingly, the different parcels 
had been forwarded to Mr. Burr, who, being | 
Vice-President, is by the Constitution al 
President of the Senate. The day having 
arrived for examining the returns, the Sen 
ate sent a message to the House of Repre- 
sentatives notifying them to attend in the 
Senate-chamber upon the occasion, This 
having been done, the House appointed two 
tellers and the Senate one. Both branches | 
of Congress met at noon, and the tellers be 
ing seated at a table in the midst, Mr. Burr 
broke the seals of the parcels one by one, 
and handed them to the tellers. It ap- 
peared on counting that Mr. Jefferson 
re-elected, and Mr. Clinton is chosen Vice- 
President for the same term. I think Col- 
a painful duty to perform. 


and addressed to the 


is 


onel Burr had 
He had been the receiver of the votes which 
made no mention of him for either of the 
creat offices he had been looking to; he now | 
opened the parcels containing them, and 
handed them to the tellers ; he received from 
the tellers the result of the election; and 
finally he proclaimed Jefferson and Clinton | 
duly chosen President and Vice-President 
of the United States. And, hard and trying 
as such a task must have been to a man of 
his keen sensibility, and to one who feels 
that the most outrageous wrongs have been 
done him, he really acted his part with so | 
much regularity and composure that you | 
would not have seen the least deviation from 
his common manner, or heard the smallest | 


| most affecting scenes of my life. 


|chair, and very unexpectedly 
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departure from his usual tone,if you had 
of the whole 
He has been some years d 


been a witness transaction. 
isciplined in the 
ly has learned 
All the 
was that he appeared rather 
He will 
soon be out of office, and two proseeutions 
for his duel threaten him 
with trouble, one in New Jersey and the 


other in New York.” 


school of adversity, and real 


to behave like a stoie. difference 
I discerned 
more carefully dressed than usual. 


with Hamilton 


“Wuasurnaton, March 1, 1805. 
“This day at noon the Senate met in their 
judicial capacity to give judgment on the 
sof 
1 States, late- 
He was found 
not guilty, the votes of the Senators who find 


case of Samuel Chase, one of the justice 
the Supreme Conrt of the Unites 
ly tried on an impeachment. 
him guilty being a constitutional minority, 
and the rest pronouncing him not guilty. 
Pwo-thirds being necessary to convict a 
judge of high crimes and misdemeanors, the 
accused is acquitted of the whole eight arti 


! cles and all the charges therein contained. 


rhus this tedious and important trial is 
brought to an end. All this mighty effort 
ended On this 
myself and my colleague Smith acted with 
the Federalists. But we did so on full ¢ 
the evi 


has in nothing. oceasion 
on- 
our oaths, the 
Constitution, and our consciences required 


us to act 


viction that vidence, 


as we have done. I suppose we 
shall be libelled and abused at a great rate 


for our judgment given this day.” 


“ Senate-Cnamprr, March 2, 1905. 
of remark- 
Yesterday the Senate passed 


‘IT am here in a situation full 
able events. 
judgment on one of the justices of the Su- 
preme Court, as I wrote you, 

“This day I have witnessed one of the 
Colonel] 
Burr, whose situation and misfortunes you 
well know, after having presided in the Sen- 
during almost the 


in, as is customary, and took the chair to- 


vhole session, came 


ate 
day. He went on with the public business 
as usual until about two o'clock. Then, the 
Senate -chamber happening to be cleared 
lering some matters 
the 
pronounced 
He did 
not speak to them, perhaps, longer than 
twenty minutes or half an hour, but he did 
it with so much tenderness, knowledge, and 


for the purpose of consic 


of an executive nature, he from 


rose 


to the Senate his farewell address. 


coneern that it wrough 
of the Senators in a 


ner, 


t upon the sympathy 
very uncommon man- 
Every gentleman was silent, not a 
whisper was heard, and the deepest concern 
was manifested. When Mr. Burr had.con- 

* Among Dr. Mitchill’s papers were found his notes 
of evidence and proceedings during this trial, amount- 
ing to forty folio pages, in his own handwriting. On 


these his juc 
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nuded from the chair, and ina 


dignified manner Ww iuked to the door, which 


cluded he dese« 


resounded as he with 


some force shut it after 
On this the 
of many of the Sena 
» tears. 1] 
ng for perhaps five minutes. 
own part, Tome 


ng of the kind 


him. firmness and resolution 
way, and they 


and 


tors gave 
burst int ere Was a solemn 
yeep 
ver experienced 
so affecting as this 
part 


Sey 


¢ scene of the Vice-President from thie 


in which he had sat six years as a 


senat 


four ve 
er 


und ars as presiding officer. 
neral Smith, stout and 

a as profusely as I did 
He laid his head upon his table and did not 
is emotion for a quarter of an 


re And for my 


three 


many he 1s, wept 
recover from | 
though It is 
Burr 
, I have scarcely recovered my habitu- 


1 
self, 


ian hours since 


went 


ss. Several gentlemen came up to 


ik about this extraordinary 


x scene, 
vas obliged to turn away and decliné 
all conversation. 
‘T have just 
and have w 
most 
deeply 


billet from him 

He is a 
ret mor 
of events 


received a 


tten an answer to It. 
and I reg 


] 


id 


uncommon 

than 
h removed him from public usefulness 

The passed a bill 
privilege of franking letters 
during life, but the House of 
Representatives refused their assent. The 


has also passed him unanimously a 


man, 
the s 


ever series 
wl 
and 


to give | 


contidence. senate 
vr iim the 
and parcels 
senate 
vote of thanks for the ability, impartiality, 
and dignity with which he has presided in 
that body. Burr is 4 
that ever pre 
sembly. Where he is going or how he 


one of the best officers 


sided over a deliberative as 
is to 
get through with his difficulties I know not. 
‘It was not my intention 

to day, but the occurrence 


to have writ 
of 
me to 
an account of it while the transac- 


ten 
this 


give you 


you té 


remarkable event determined 


tion was fresh and the impression warm.” 

Was iTON, January 29, 1806. 
‘T have been much engaged in my Sen- 
employment of late. Yesterday I 

Senate a report in favor of a¢ 

ditional at New York. It is 
highly desirable to guard more effectually 
And I 


inclined to do some- 


atorial 
made to the 
fortifications 


against the attacks of an enemy. 
hope Congress may be 
thing for the further protection of our city 
and harbor. Iam Jaboring the point zeal- 
ously, and if the attempt fault 


shall not be mine. 


I 
] 


fails, the 


“The Marquis Trugo, the Spanish minis- 


ter, has lately published a most outrageous 
libel on Thomas Jefferson, purporting that 
in his Message to both Houses of Congress 
3, 1805, the uttered 
misrepresentations and This 
foreign agent has been ordered away from 
the seat of government; but he refuses to 
go, and defies the whole authority of the 


on December President 


falsehoods! 


administration to compel him. He is un- 
derstood to be as busily employed as pos- 
sible fomenting opposition to our proceed 
ings, and stirring up all the strife he ea 
No decisive steps have as yet been tak« 
about h 


im. <As he is a minister from a fox 


eign power, and by the law of nations 


IMVI¢ 


ylate in his person, it is not easy to de 
e what ought to be done with him. Per- 
haps public opinion will be left to itself « 


the oc 


C1 


asion. He called on me a few days 
ago, but I have not yet returned the visit. 
I believe, as matters now are, it is better that 
IT should not. Yet I understand that ma 
members of Congress are ve ry sociable wit 
him, and he boasts that he knows all the s 


crets of their debates with closed doors.” 


** WASIIIN 7 
“T have just written a note inviting Cap- 
tain Lewis 
In a 
gave me a description of the burning plains 
up the In the Old World the 
have burning mountains, and so they hay 
South America. But in North Ameri 
there are burning strata of coal underlying t 


iTON, January 7, 18 


to dine with me on Saturday 


I had with him ly 


I 


ate conversation 


Missouri. 


in 
plains, which produce such intense heat as 
to form lava, slag, and pumice-stone by thi 
same process that forms those voleanie sub- 
stances in the burning mountains of other 
countries. The piece of Missouri pumice in 
your collection is from one of these burnit 

plains. On the Indian map upon the bison 
skin which you heard of here, I saw the 
burning plains marked, but I never under- 
stood their meaning until now. You see 
that the minerals called voleanic are 
not necessarily the production of voleanoes 


t 


how 


but of plains burning under-ground. 
are the curious processes of Nature, and so 
wonderfully diversified are her works! 
“The news from the Westward is by no 
Burr is gone to Nash 
ville with post-notes from the Bank of Kei 
tucky to the amount of $20,000, and is chan- 


Such 


means agreeable. 


ging them away for boats and provisions. I 
have been told, from an indubitable source, 
that the Executive possesses one of his let- 
ters in cipher, and also the key by which it 
is deciphered, It was written to a person 
in New Orleans, and contains the following 
language: ‘IT am now on the west side of the 
mountains, and shall probably never cross them 
again. But I comfort myself that I have with 
me a large portion of the best blood and the best 
spirits in America” Wilkinson stands firm 
on the side of the national administration. 
There is reason to suspect that the British 
have a helping hand in this disorganizing 
project. This information I give for confi- 
dential and select use, as a part of it is very 
little known even in Washington. I can 
not, however, persuade myself that all their 
machinations can effect any thing like a 
successful insurrection or rebellion. What- 
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ever the meaning may be, in Kentucky Burr 
has been greatly caressed.” 
**W asnINGTON, January 16, 1807. 

“Our information concerning the Western 
amounts to this: Burr’s men 
nd boats were collecting on the waters of 
the Ohio in the States of Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky,and Ohio. He himself went to Nash- 
ville to gather more auxiliaries, and to meet 
his party by proceeding down the Cumber- 


commotions 


land River and joining them at its junction | 


with the Ohio. But the Western people 
have taken the alarm and come out in favor 
of government. 
ures against the insurgents in the first in- 
this followed 
ally spirited in Kentucky 
by legislative acts. 


stance 5 has been 


by 
in both States 


If they should still out- 


steps 


eq 
i 


strip their pursuers, the naval force of the | 


nation will meet them to the northward of 
Natchez, under Commodore Shaw, who com- 


mands the Mississippi there. The people 


of the Mississippi Territory are roused, and | 


at New Orleans they are in arms to resist 
the invaders. 
be disappointed in his main object. By 
what means he will get out of the scrape I 
do not know; but he is full of cunning and 
subterfuge, and will reserve for himself a 
hole to creep out at. He relied much upon 
raining over to his side General Wilkinson, 

commander-in-chief of our army, and 
offered him, among other things, by a 
sent to tempt him, a sum of $100,000.) But 
Wilkinson, after acting the part of a politie 


n 
t 


ing from him all the information he could 
about Burr’s designs, forwarded all the in- 
formation to the President, like a faithful 
officer, and has probably before this time 
arrested Master S——.” 


“ Wasutnaton, January 22, 1807. 


“To-day or to-morrow a communication is | 
expected from the President on the Western | 
It will be from Mr. Jefferson’s | 


commotions. 
own hand. What a curious subject for re- 
flection, that Jefferson should be engaged in 
writing memoirs of Burr to be inseribed to 


the House of Representatives! I believe 


this conspiracy is fully detected and frus- | 


trated. By a letter which I saw yesterday 


from Nashville, Burr is stated to have left | 


that place on the 26th of December, and to 
have proceeded down the Cumberland River 
toward the Ohio in a boat with a very small 
uumber of individuals. 

“One of my letters received last evening 
informs me of the late duel in New York be- 
tween Captain Thompson, the Harbor-Mas- 
ter, and Mr. Coleman, editor of the Evening 
Post. One of the party is said to be mortal- 
ly wounded. I should think the survivor 
would have a serious account to settle with 
the violated laws of his country.” 


Ohio took vigerous meas- | 


I think, therefore, Burr will | 


S}p\ 


1an for a while with this emissary, and get- | 


751 


“ Wasurnaton, January 29, 1807 

“Last evening I went to the dancing as- 
|sembly, which I have not attended before 
during thisseason. There was nothing very 
remarkable, no display beyond what is com- 
mon here, The most distinguished persons 
I saw at the assembly were Mr. Rose, the 
| new British envoy, and his secretary of le- 
gation, Mr. Manstield. With the former I 
had a long conversation, and found him a 
He told me he 
had been thirteen years in Parliament, and 
had travelled much in Europe. I should 
think him a who mingles habits of 
When I 
| told him that I hoped he would conduet the 
negotiation in as to preserve 
peace between our nation and his, he pleas- 
antly replied that he had not made a voy- 
age of three thousand miles for the purpose 
of exciting war. 


lessened my apprehensions. 


man of agreeable manners. 
man 
business with the habits of society. 
such a 


Way 


This, however, has 


not 


Ws ‘ 

“There is a piece of information which I 
ought to give you as connected with the 
Western conspiracy, to which New York has 
furnished many auxiliaries. Notwith- 
standing all the faets and circumstances at- 


HInNGTo»s 


sO 


testing Burr’s profligacy and guilt, a person 
named Wood has made his appearance at 
Washington since the beginning of the ses- 
sion, and has commenced the publication of 
a newspaper here, under the very eye of 
government, expressly in his favor. It is 
intended to demonstrate the purity of his 
character, the innocence of his conduet, and 
the patriotism of A wonderful 
task! like washing the Ethiopian white. 
The paper is called the Atlantic World, and 
| three numbers have already appeared. 


his soul, 


It is 
| issued weekly, and is doubtless established 
| by Burr’s means. The conductor has come 
| here from Kentucky on purpose to exculpate 
The fellow 
is well known in New York as having been 
}concerned with Burr there in writing his 
| life, and in having published a book enti- 
| tled The History of 

| I was applied to this morning by his agent 
|to subseribe for the publication. 


Burr at the seat of government. 


Adams’s Administration. 


But, as 
| you may readily suppose, I declined having 
| my the list. Only think of the 
serapes into which Burr is brought by his 
| cunning and duplicity, and to what extraor- 
| dinary and expensive expedients he is driven 
| to extricate himself from them! It does not 

seem probable that this vindication will con- 

tinne to be printed longer than this session 
| of Congress continues.” 


hame on 


“ Wasutnaton, November 23, 1807, 
“Yesterday I saw at church in the new 
hall many of the great folks here, and had 
the honor of escorting Mrs. Madison through 


1 the crowd to her carriage. She inquired 
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hese ladies has the prospect 
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»> Vin 


1 eX 
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wo espe 
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of lim. 
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Besi« 
IS advanced ave, 
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PrOmMmallLe KNOW LEE e 


and 
the country. 
th, 


_— 
see how we 


Presiden 


sOn7 
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usually pleased with 
he 24th inst. It 


to the 


1 


Is SO Well 


manner and matte 


h evidences of an 


ltivated understa 
vled with sati 
Your account ¢ 

, of the 


suicide charity sermon 


orphan asylum, and of the 
h fell 
f + 
f 


hich 
] 1, ) ‘ la * ON 
i tiem examples Of ex- 


\\ to the earth in 


allo 

| composition, 

‘Your a ot 
] 


rived ihn a most 


count the atmospheric 


phe 
convenient time. 
ll the letters to the Connecticut 

deven outran the newspapers. 
efore, the authority 
told, and 


nators, Representatives, 


great 


on 
whicl he news was been 
and 
Phey 


od and distinetness of 


has 
quoted 
curious personages. 
meth 

ion, and consider my fair cor- 

of the of letter 

vo days after the town had been 

uur letter a full and cireum 

ount of the 


first 


occurrences reache d 
Ihe 
Holley ronson, spent a day in investi 
ratin * facts. 


irfield. Two gentlemen, Messrs. 
Their narrative was ac- 
1aspecimen of the stone, and 
‘y Was such 
iced the 


mur letter in a very advantageous 


a verification of 


information con- 


} 
pl 


So you have gained great 


iteliigence, 


The specimen 

like the one Mr. Cabell gave 
from France. 

request you will tie up in one parcel 

all the books, papers, and documents which 

come 


from foreign parts during my absence 
from 


home By keeping them together, it 


Mr. Jefferson is 


will be in my power the more easily to « 
amine them on my return. 
“Mr. Rose, the British extraoi 
nary, is daily expected from Norfolk. ] 
short time after his arrival we may expect 


1 
(ie 


envoy 


cision of the que stion of * peace or w 


You may rest assured the embargo was 1 
laid in consequence of menaces from Fran 
And the suppressed letters between Am 
strong and Champagny relate merely to t 
| rmination of Bonaparte to execute t 
kading of Berlin, 1206, agains 
the Bi Islands, and consequently 
volves neutrals trading to them.” 


t 


blo decree 


itish 


“Wa 


On Saturday evening there was held a 


HINGTON, January 25, 18098 


ud caucus of the Republican members 
Congress at the Capitol, of whom abo 
were present. 


nety Their object Was to 
President and Vice-President 
United States for the term of fou 


March 4, 1809. Almost all t 
| 


iOlMdnATe a 
f the 
ve 


from 


irs 


votes ran in favor of James Madison as 


res 
ident, and about an equal number were giy 
en for it 
his proceeding is exceedingly unweleom 
to our venerable friend the Vice-President, 
lers himself as fully entitled t 
promotion to the 


ad 


George Clinton as 


Vice-President 


who COonsi¢ 
first place in the nation, 
being retained in the 

another elevated above 
did not attend the caueus, and a 
part of the New York dele 


of secon 


is him, 
great 
ration staid awa 
Phis, however, proceeded in me more f1 
a feeling of personal delicacy than from any 
other consideration. I do not know what 
harm I could have done, either to him o1 
cause, by 


going. But apprehendi: 
the temper of some of the New-York 

I should be blamed for having any 

x to do with the business at this time, 

I thought it 
the 
Cli 


prudent to stay at home. 
of Mr. and Mi 
uton, in 1804, I was very much eng: l 
and served as a committee-man to ren 


nomination Jefferson 


the election sure, 


“So, as I foretold you in my former let 
ters, Mrs. Madison has a bright prospect of 
becoming Lady Presidentess, and of being 
mistress of the sumptuous :nansion on Pa 
atine Hill for four years. Last evening I 
called to see Governor Clinton, and I am 
sensible he considers himself treated with 
great disrespect and cruelty by the gentle 
men of his party acted at the 
But so it is, and it may ow- 
ing to his own self-complacency that he 
has unable -to discern what was as 
plain as daylight to every body else. I 
told him frankly he was the man of my 
preference, 


own who 


caucus. he 


been 


sunt really there does not ap 
remotest probability of his suc- 
cess as President, and I like Mr. Madison 
too well to come forward and make a noise 
about it.” 


pear the 
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“ WasHInGTon, April 1, 1808. 
“There is considerable difticulty among 
men about the nomination of 
Mr. Clinton as Vice-President in connection 
with Mr. Madison as President. Mr. C. has 
published a letter in w hich he declared that 
he had never been consulted by those rven- 
tlemen either before after 
Chey have consequently found it necessary 
to send a committee of their body to com- 
This 
committee called upon Mr. Clinton two days | 
and, I understand I not 
received from him a tart, severe, 
ud puzzling reply to the message they de- 
rhey and their 


the caucus 


or the caucus. 


municate with him on the subject. 


ago, as (for Was 


present )y 


livered. associates are as 


much in a quandary as ever what to do 
their nomination of him; 


as not d 


with for as he 
eclined to serve his country W hen 
duly eailed upon, he may be considered as 
much a candidate for the Presidency unde 
another nomination as the Vice-Presi- 
dency under this one made by themselves. 
How this business will work, time only will 
disclose. It is an awkward affair at this | 
time. 


for 


“Your friend Mrs. Madison is shockingly | 
und unfeelingly traduced in the Virginia 
pers. The attack grows out of the ap 
proaching election, in which her husband 
is sO prominent a character. 

“My attention and time have been oecu- 
pied by a piece of business imposed upou 
the New York delegation by the Legisla- 
ture at Albany. Van Cortlandt, Riker, and | 
I were appointed a committee to call upon 
the President and the Secretary of War. 
Chis service we performed this morning. 
The object was the defense of our city and 
the protection of our sailors. 


pa 


‘I will return to your presence and so- | 
ciety as soon as the untoward situation of | 
our national affairs will permit. My new 
suit of blue broadcloth is waiting to be 
worn on that joyful occasion. A little more 
patience, and I will come. I am weary, and 
weary, and weary of waiting.” 

*“Wasuineton, December 10, 1812. 

“Tn my last I mentioned to you that some 
of us had subscribed for a ball in compliment | 
to our naval heroes. It was held on Tues- 
day night, at Tomlinson’s. The company 
und doings were such as you have often wit- 
uessed here. The rooms, lights, music, la- 
dies, and every thing else, were pretty much 
isusual, Not more than about fifteen mem- 
bers of Congress were present. 


| 


There were, 
however, two or three occurrences which 
nade the exhibition more remarkable than | 
common, 
“Lieutenant Hamilton arrived in the 
midst of the dance, bearing the intelligence 
of the capture of the British frigate Mace- | 
donian by Captain Decatur, and bringing | 
with him the flag of that ship as a trophy | 
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jiny own part, I ate and drank but little. 
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of the vy ictory. Mirth and jollity were sus- 
pended, and changed into the glow of pa- 
triotism and the rapture of applause. Cheers 
tf welcome were re-iterated, ‘ Yankee Doo- 
dle’ was played, the colors were exhibited, 
and finally laid on the floor at the feet of 
Mrs. Madison. The Secretary of the Navy 
took them up, and from him I bore them to 
the side of the that Madame 
parte,* Mrs. Hay, and others might examine 
them. 

“The situation of the Hamiltons was sin- 
gularly interesting. The father, mother, and 
the two sisters of the gallant messenger were 
all present. 


room Bona 


[Thad conversed with them, not 
more than half an hour before, on the proba- 
ble time of the lieutenant’s arrival at Wash- 
ington. Not one of them expected him be- 
fore Wednesday. Yet by extraordinary ex- 
ertions he got in a day sooner than was ex- 
pected. You may judge of the situation 
of this worthy family, thus happy beyond 
any perhaps that you ever saw: 
coming 


the son, 
loaded with honors and the 
spoils of the enemy, tinding the citizens en- 


home 


| gaged in a festival to honor naval men and 


the naval profession, ushered in amidst the 


|shouts and plaudits of his friends; his fa- 


ther, mother, and sisters rushing from their 
places to embrace him. The time and cir- 
were wonderfully opportune. 
They produced a very great and striking 
effect; and the whole was heightened by 
the recollection that Lieutenant H. was one 
of the persons who narrowly escaped with 
his life from the burning theatre at Rich- 
mond | December, and he had not 


culustances 


last 
seen by his family since. 
h 


been 
Could the father 
ave expired on the spot in a paroxysm of 


| emotion, he would have made a happy exit. 


“At supper the highest seats were given 
Captains Hull, Stewart, and Morris 
the gentlemen, and to Mesdames 
Madison, Monroe, Gailatin, and Hamilton 
among the ladies. This will give you an 
idea of the distribution of the honors. For 
I 


was moving about every where, and en- 


to 


among 


joying like a correct sentimentalist every 
thing I could. After I got home I believe 


| 1 was in the very condition of Themistocles 
| after viewing the trophies won by the Athe- 
nians 


from the Persians at the 
Marathon—Z could get no sleep.” 


battle of 


*“Wasutnoton, December 31, 1812. 
“T have the pleasure to acknowledge the 


| receipt of your very affectionate and elegant 


note of the 22th. L[hope to give you notice, 
at the earliest possible day, of my accept- 


ance of your invitation. You may rely upon 


|} my attendance, to partake of the rare things 


you offer, as soon as I shall gain a release 
trom the ties which bind me here. 


* Wife o. Jerome Bonaparte. 
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*WaASHINGTON, January 14, 1813. 
‘IT am once more at my seat in the House, 
he 


vhen t ordinary business shall 


been done, that the debate on the bill 


nave 


for raising the 20,000 additional soldiers for 
1e year, to conquer Canada, will be resumed. 
Yesterday exhibited e of furious 
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spectac 
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Sh 
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fair creature 


face. ould 


ALY be so unfortunate as ’ 
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he 


ot 
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IINGTON, ISLE 


“We legislation, and 
are tolerably valiant and martial upon pa 
r. I am constantly 
and quidnuncs, aud yesterday I was at th 
President’s house, and conversed with M 
Madison and Mr. Monroe. And yet, for th 


curiosity of me, I can not discover any dis 


are progressing lh 


e amoug politicians 


tinct plan or system of operation for 1813, 
The 


could 


either for war, finance, or commerce. 
war would go on pretty well if we 
rhe taxes are to 


be postponed until the next meeting of Con 


but get soldiers enough. 


vress, and we are to get along in the mean 
time by loans and treasury notes, and trade 


and navigation are to help themselves u 
der our fleet and privateers as well as the) 
But we talk of energy and vigor, and 
campaigning and battles, and victory and 
conquests, and glory and death, like brave 


! 


can. 


fellows. 
“Tt is said Baker has gone to England with 
that tl 


pacitie propositions : e protection of 





YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


naturalized citizens on the high seas is to| four years ago. Then I ceas¢ be a Sen- 
be abandoned; that the men we vote will} ator. Now I shall go out as a Representa- 
not be enlisted ; and that peace will be pro- | tive. am h ly glad of it, for really 
cured upon some terms or other. Such are | there such a hurly-burly and confusion in 

secrets, and these the things worth | the alia the nation and the times that 
knowlege. lake care, and tell them only to} t I are tell whi l ight > what is 


» 


the confidential, and not to the Philistines.” | wro1 1 ur | tical ul and certainly, 

G re, there is more to blame 
*Wasutnaton, March 2, 1813. in to praise in our legislative doings, 

‘This is the last day but one of the ses- “ How joyfully shall I return to my study, 

sion, and of my legislative career. My situ-| my books, and the dear companionship of 


ion resembles that in which I was placed 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


CHAPTER IIL. were left to spend, previous to being dubbe d 
athe eins wana knights. W hen he awoke, quite early, long 
As in his boyieh hope he oy we eT betore daybreak, he was 10 longer a dreamy 
; | boy, but a belted knight, ready to go out 
jand fight, with his lady’s token on his helm, 
}and his lady’s love in his heart. And yet, 
} only twenty hours ago, his life had been so 
aimless that at breakfast he had actually 
| tossed up a half-penny to decide whether or 
not he should go direct home to Richerden! 
| Now, what was to be done? 
| Not, certainly, what impulse prompted 
| to find out Madame Jardine’s address (would 
| that he had known it last night, and could 
have watched, Romeo-like, under the win- 
| dow of his sweet, unconscious Juliet!), and 
}entering the house like a whirlwind, fling 
1imself at the dear lady’s feet, proclaiming 
ilmself her unknown cousin, imploring her 
VW 
oo—if only she would give him her price- 
ess treasure, her daughter Silence! 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
to take all Miss Jardine’s money—and his 
I 
l 


That she was a priceless treasure, this 

gentle Swiss girl, he never doubted, though 

| it was only twenty-four hours—no, less, six- 

| teen—since he had first seen her face. But 

| the Reyniers loved her; and the Reyniers 

were most estimable people, and must know. 

In fact, having already made up his mind, 

if was easy to argue from foregone conclu- 

ND what man ever found the woman | sions. And, besides, the whole affair looked 

i among women, in whom he fondly like fatality—the fatality which secretly 

sees “his bride to be, his ever new delight,” | follows us all our lives, only some of us see 

exactly when and where he had expected | it, and some do not. 

to find her? | When the lazy sun began to rise and 

This girl, Silence Jardine — Roderick | show his glorious face over the peaks of the 

smiled over the Gallicized version of the old | Jungfrau, precisely as yesterday—ah, what 

family name; and yet how pretty it sounded | strange things had happened since yester- 

that she was meant for him; that she|day! so that in his life it was no longer 

would one day be his wife, if by any human | dawn, but full day—Roderick felt as if he 

power or patience such a joy were possible, | had come hither not of his own will, but 

he never once doubted. All his life he had | under the guidance of dear dead hands, his 

been accustomed to get every good thing he | father’s and another's; helpless once, but 

wanted. Why not this? Besides, he felt | so strong and helpful now. Knowing what 

so strong, so capable of winning any thing, | he did know, and guessing what never-could 

every thing. That one hour of passionate | be known in this world, he yet felt sure that 

pacing up and down under the stars seemed | if there was one person more than another 

to have made a man of him, like the soli- | whom his father would have preferred him 
tary vigil which the young esquires of old | to marry, it would be a Silence Jardine. 
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very caut That they 
iiers had told him, though 
nad he 


about poverty, and cared so 


ly entered his mi 
rht be proud ; 
ll not to let 
some 


was wealthy. vague 


m of acting the Lord of Bur- 


: but Silence had no need to 
‘le lady ;” she was that already. 


tie he 


if 
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ADAME JARDINE IS IN VERY DELICATE HEALTH, AND THEY ABE VERY 


there 


man 


was 


which 


a certain loyalty in the young 
him revolt from judging 
judged other Richerden folk. 
They were his own. He loved them. But 


, the new-found, all-pertect, “ inexpress- 


made 


these as he 


stars shall fall and the saints be weeping 


} 


» I cease to love her—my queen! my queen!” 


He kept humming the song to himself in a 
passionate way to 
vnier’s, whither he had determined to go | 
explain what Mr. Black, in the feeble 

L of his letter of introduction, had left | 

ly unexplained, the why and wherefore 

ng Mr. Jardine’s visit to Switzerland. 


under-tone all the 


got through that explanation, as 


in being discovered by so excellent a rela- 


tive. 


in—no 


with 
tell them myself. 


he sat face to face with the kind old pro- 
fessor, in dressing-gown and slippers, Rod 
erick never could tell; nor what M. Rey 
thought of it, though he veiled his opini 
in most sympathetic politeness, and 


once the address which the young 1 


asked, or believed he had asked, in the 


li s 
business-like and indifferent manner poss 
ble 

“Certainly, certainly, yes; and my vy 
ind daughters shall call at once to congrat 
ulate the dear ladies on their good fortune 


Rares 


ea 
= =~ — , 


poor.” 


Stay, perhaps monsieur would like 


Madame Reynier to go in advance and break 
to them the good tidings ? 


It might startle 


them, and Madame Jardine is in very deli- 


‘ate health, and they are very poor, mon- 
| sieur knows ?” 


Yes, he knew it; but he did not take it 


more than the 


young queen who, 


| hearing her subjects.lacked bread, suggest- 
M. | ed their eating cake. 


“T think, Monsieur Reynier,” he said, 
modest hesitation, ‘I should like to 
It is a family matter, 


and they would not feel my visit a liberty. 
| They are my cousins, you see. 


If’—with a 


sudden idea that almost made him smile— 





‘if you would kindly vouch for me that I 
—well, respectable, in short.” 
u if monsieur did not carry his let- 
recommendation in his face, Mr. 
guarantee would have been quite 
ticient,” answered the professor, with 
e politeness. 
Another time Roderick would have laugh- 
think what his mothe1 
ought of her son’s owing his sole creden- 
ils of character to Mr. Black, the factor! 
but now he was in too great haste to linger 


d to would have 


an instant more than courtesy demanded ; 


ind it seemed hours rather than minutes 
fore 
found himself mounting the long stair 
ee 


oO Ike 


a Scotch one, only clean, serupu- 
Madame 
Jardine lived au quatriéme, almost up to the 
roof of the tall house. 

“Are they so very poor?” he thought, 
with a sharp pang, followed by a wild de- 
light. 


lously clean), étage after étage. 


To come as the Deus ex machind, the 
how de- 
were actual 


good genius, the protecting angel 
licious! Ay, even though it 
want he was about to find. 
But no such discovery presented itself to 
he eyes of the young man, delicate in his 
tastes, quick, morbidly quick, to detect and 


revolt from any thing coarse or squalid. 


A little Swiss damsel in sabots opened the | 


loor of the appartement and showed him into 

salon—very foreign certainly; his mother 
would have been shocked at the almost car- 
petless floor and curtainless windows; but 


fined in arrangement. The glaring gran- 
deur and heavy splendor of those familiar 
Richerden drawing-rooms were altogether 


absent. But there was a soft subdued light, 


a faint odor of flowers, some aromatic late | 
autumn flowers, which lapped his senses in a | 
He sat down, | 


strange bewildering pleasure. 
wondering if he were dreaming, and wheth- 
er he should not shortly wake and find him- 
self back in Richerden, looking out into the 
muggy streets, the dreary park, glad to es- 
cape from himself, and from that luxurious 
habitation which was called “ home.” 

And when she entered—not madame, but 
mademoiselle—he felt more than ever as if 


} 
+ 


She entered with a soft, silent grace, which 


made her Puritanie name seem the most ap- | 


propriate possible, and standing still in the 


doorway, bowed to him in the distant for- | 


eign way. But she spoke in English—her 
sweet, slow, precise English, very correct 
n accent, though the sentences were some- 
times arranged French fashion, and the 
“monsieur,” translated into “ Sir,” frequent- 


ly appeared therein, in a funny un-English | 
| tistically “ 


way. 

“Mamma has sent me, Sir, to present her 
regrets that she can not see you.” (He had 
announced himself merely as a friend of M. 


YOUNG MRS 


, armed with M. Reynier’s petit billet, | 


| the queen and ruler of his destiny. 


| darkness behind her 
| thought, 


. JARDINE. 


a little more suftfer- 


ing than usual to-day, and she has not risen. 
Will you say to me that which you desired 
to say to her?” 

‘I know I 


apologize,” 


“ But she is 


Reynier’s. ) 


feel—it is I who ought to 
stammered Roderick, feeling it 
absolutely impossible to face those great, 
blue, innocent,ignorant eyes. “ But I came 
on business—business which could not be 
delayed.” 

The 


hope 


“Oh, I 


mamma 


shrunk. 


Is ho more Sorrow ; 


young 

I hope it 

has suffere 
“Indeed, no; quite the contrary, I trust. 

May I be permitted to explain ?” 
But he could not explain. 


seemed to cleave 


rirl visibly 


1 so much.” 


His tongue 
to the roof of his mouth. 
All his self-possession, his good common- 
good manners, seemed to 
have tled from him. He 
actual the presence of this young 
creature, whom he had so suddenly elected, 
or believed Fate had elected for him, as the 
angel of his life, the mistress of his heart, 


So fool- 


sense, even his 
felt like a boor, an 


boor, in 


ish, so romantic are some men, even in this 
matter-of-fact nineteenth century! O wom- 
en—queens that might be—think, are you 
all found worthy to wear your crown ? 

“T am afraid—I Pardon, but if made- 
moiselle would condescend to take these to 
madame her mother,” said he, hurriedly, 


| falling back into French, as if its formal 


phrases of politeness made a barrier against 


| himself and his irrepressible agitation. 
exquisitely neat, harmonious in color, re- | 


She received the letter and card, without 
looking at him or at them—he felt a slight 
pang in noticing that though evidently rec- 
ognizing him, she showed not the slightest 
curiosity even to learn his name—and van- 
ished from the salon. 

“ Vanished” 
word for her. Roderick had 
known several at home—enter a room with 
a bounce, and quit it with a bang; this girl 
stole inéo it like any other 
blessed, silent thing, and departing, left 


the most 
Some women 


was appropriate 


sunshine or 
or so the young man 


happy to 
whom had come the first sunburst of that 


the hapless or fellow 


| mysterious instinct called Love. 
the whole thing were a vision of the night. | 


An instinct which, though not excluding 
reason, sometimes transcends it in a very 
remarkable way. For, had you asked, he 
could hardly have told you why this face 
had so charmed him. Now that he saw it in 
full daylight, he recognized that it was not 
really beautiful: in truth, he had often seen 
much handsomer women. Nay, by the odd 
contrast which Nature often amuses herself 
with, had he looked into the mirror opposite 
he features far more ar- 
correct,” a finer figure, and alto- 
gether a much more distingué specimen of 
humanity. But he did not look: he never 
thought about himself at all, only of her. 


would have seen 
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nk, except | mere courtesy, until there should come t] 


man to whom she could unlock he r 1umost 
vho believed no wom-/| soul. He fancied her sailing along, moo; 


d for her boy—perhaps not | like,in her calm blue sky of maidenly lif 
could Mrs. Jardine have seen | till—till she reached Latmos. And the) 
' 


iumbly there in a paltry Swi oh! the dream of the stretched-out, empt 


rT 


contents of which migh longing arms, of the passion of meetir 
pounds, watching, coun g | hearts, each as pure as the other, in a lo 
ll the door should open to} old as the heavens and young as the ever 

poor littl : girl, aj renewed earth! 

nor styl He started—and truly he had need t 

le ward art, this self-made Endymion, this very 

have cost the sum that | foolish shepherd—and remembered that he 
n damsels were in the habit of | was a modern English gentlemar paying 
a pocket-handkerchief or a muff! | morning call, and that he must immediaté 
snot even a pretty girl, except | take up his hat and go. The more so as, i1 

! ie wonderful expression | spite of herself, his young “ cousin”—how he 

| her whole face into beau-| clung to the word and the tie!—was, he 

the most perfect degree | could perceive, a good deal agitated. Her 

by Roderick when he first | color changed, her little fingers fluttered 

ring at the Jungfrau, was not| over her dress. Yes, it was a gray dress, of 

tected by the lady who might | the sort called Carmelite, for he recollected 
oh, startling thought, had either | once admiring the same on some lady visit 

her mother-in-law. | or, and his sister Bella had laughed at him, 

between them, the young man | saying it only cost a shilling a yard, and was 


14: 


who already contemplated welding together | just “fit fortable-maids.” But upon her, with 
such a union of opposites, sat for fully half | its soft folds and tender, dove-like tint, hi 
an hour, forlorn as a sparrow on a house-| could have knelt down and kissed its very 
top, and very near the house-top too, before | hem. 
any sign reached him that his possible moth- ** Mademoiselle—Miss Jardine.” 
in-law—the sweet Swiss lady whom he| She lifted up her eyes, smiling. “Yes, ] 
felt he loved already, she was so like her] am that by right, and I like to be called so 
daughter in some things—had recognized | ‘ Miss’ reminds me that I belong a little to 
: » or his eagerly claimed cousin- | father’s country.” 
iip. At last the door opened. | “Then you are satisfied, your mother too 
Roderick sprang forward, then drew back |is quite satisfied, that I am really you 
painfully embarrassed. But Silence ad-| cousin?” cried Roderick, eagerly. 
entle composure which| ‘Not my cousin-german, of course,” shi 
nothing ever seemed to disturb, and with | answered, again drawing back a little, “ but 
only the faintest added color in her cheek, | my cousin much removed—how do you say 
as, English fashion, she extended her little, lit in English ? 
soft, thoroughly English-looking hand. |jhad the same great-grandparents—these 


vanced with that 


o 


trés eloigné. That is, they 


“Monsieur my cousin, mamma bids me wel- | three who were educated together, Mr. Hen 
come you to our country, and to say that she | ry Jardine, who was the father of monsieur, 
l you at six this evening if you| my father, and the lady I was named after, 

honor to come.” Cousin Silence.” 

ma cousine, the honor is| “Then you too have heard of Cousin Si- 
I shall be only too de- | lence ?” cried Roderick, feeling every min 
jute the mysterious chains more tightly 

he paused, half expecting she | drawn round him. 
more, or at least ask “Certainly; my father loved her very 
seated; but she did not. Evi-| much once—always, I think—though it 

not the custom of Swiss young | was years since he had written to her. Did 

1d morning interviews with | you know her? Is she living yet?” 
men in the absence of their Then M. Reynier’s note, which he had not 
nothers. He, accustomed to have young | seen, had explained nothing of the money 
adies more than civil to him, absolutely | affairs. Roderick felt glad. His welcome 


>39 


something 


lively young ladies who danced | nothing more. 


flirted and talked slang, mean- “She is not living, but it is scarcely two 
rm, certainly, but persisting in | months since she died.” 

hemselves “jolly companions ev- “Ah! then I shall never see her, and I] 

the opposite sex—he was struck | should have liked it so! Sometimes papa 

admiration, reverence, for | promised when I was older to take me to 

ent, womanly woman, who | see his land, and Blackhall, and Miss Silence 


» after” him, so far as he would let | here was simply as “Monsieur mon cousin ;” 


oof from all men, except in| Jardine. Did you ever see her, Sir?” 





“ Once—only once; the day my father 
lied. I will tell you about it another time.” 

By a sudden instinct she seemed to catch 
his change of look, of tone. “ Monsienr is 
very good,” she said, gently, and questioned 
no more. 

There 
possible excuse 
ingered. 
if he could not get out of the room. 

“This evening at six, then,” said Made 
noiselle Jardine, with gentle dismissal, not 
again offering her hand, but merely bowing, 
is Roderick walked—he felt very 
f he were crawling—out of the salon. 

And yet it was a glorious humility, a no- 


was, indeed, no more to 
for him to remain, 
Shy as a school-boy, he 


sav, no 


he 


as 


yet 
felt 


much as 


ble shame, a sensation more delicious than 
my thing he had believed the world could 
offer: the world, so empty to him of sym- 
pathy, of love—that is, the up-looking love 

since father died. He almost 
felt as if his father knew it all, the reflex 
of what, perhaps, he too had known in his 
vouth, the “love’s young dream,” which nev 
comes twice. Happy those to whom it 
comes truly as love, and neither as passion 
nor folly to 
Roderick did during the weary hours be- 
tween twelve and six, “Now what shall I 
for her? What would like me to 

Something, I am sure, that would be 
good and right.” 

And with this intent, and perhaps anoth- 
er behind it, he sat down and did what he 
had forgotten to do day after day ever since 


his dear 


er 


who can say themselves, as 


do she 
do? 


old town looked picturesque ; 
| by interesting. 


he reached Neuchatel; he wrote a long let- | 


ter home to his mother 
amusing, clever letter, just what he knew 


knew, she would show to every near and 
dear friend she had. Consequently it 
not exactly confidential; indeed, Roderick 
was not in the habit of writing confidential 
letters to any body; but it was quite hon- 
est, so far as it went: gave a glowing de- 


a very affectionate, | 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


striking thought that many a poor “ blacl 


ich 
sheep” may have been dyed that ominous 
color by the authors of his being, both aft- 
er his birth and before it. 

Poor dear woman! paying sedulously her 
vapid, useless morning calls, doing her end- 
less shopping, dining out, or arranging d 
ner 


In- 


parties at home—oceupations which 
filled up the sum total of Mrs. Jardine’s ex- 
istence, and which she expected her family 
to conform to, as the old generation so con- 
stantly expects the new to grow up exactly 
after its pattern—little 


that this untoward new generation had al 


own she gnessed 
ready taken its lot into its own hands. Lit 
tle she knew, on receiving her welcome let 
ter, that the instant her son finished it he 
plunged into a world of dreamy delight in 
which she had no part, wher in almost her 
forgotten. Yet 
so it was; so it must inevitably be. Happy 
are enough to ae- 
and forgive 
able to 
“T also have been in Areadia.” 


existence was temporarily 
those parents who wise 
the 
Happier still those who 
sympathize : 

How far the muggy atmosphere and swim 
of Neuchatel 


cept inevitable — accept 


are even 


now resembled 
doubtful ; when Roderick 
to post his letter he seemed to 
air. Every corner of the quaint 


ming streets 
Areadia 


went out 


is 


vet 
walk on 
every passer 
For he had a vague hope 
half fear too—that under some umbrella he 
might find the gray gown, black felt hat, and 
blue eves. 

Just 


on the faintest chance of this, he 


went round by the shore of the lake, where 


|}a sudden wild wind had caused the waves 
would please her, and which, as he also | 


was | 


to rise and roll in, almost like a sea tide, 
greatly to the distress of the poor Nencha- 


tellerois. Various movables had been car 


|ried away, and a large market barrow was 


| now tossing up and down upon actual break- 


scription of the Alps at Berne, and an amus- | 


ing one of the soirée at Professor Reynier’s ; 
painted graphically the quaint little town 
of Neuchatel, where he said he intended to 
stay a few days longer; and ended by stat- 
ing briefly how he had found among M. 
Reynier’s guests the object of his search, at 
all that were left to find—Archibald 
Jardine’s widow and only surviving child. 


least 


ers, While its luckless owner stood wring 
ing her hands, and two or three men were 
wading in, vainly trying to catch it with 
ropes. 

Roderick went to help them; he never 
could forbear rushing to the in any 
case where his youthful strength was avail- 
able. 
eart, 


rescue 


Presently he succeeded in saving the 


and in wetting himself to the skin, 


| which he hardly felt, for, in wading ashore, 


Whether the child was old or young, boy or | 


girl, he omitted to particularize—a degree 
of reserve which surpassed even the ordi- 
nary reticence of Mr. Roderick Jardine. 
Poor mother! she was rather to be pitied, 
ifshe had known all. And yet, seeing it is 
from the first the parents who make the 
children, and not the children the parents, 
perhaps mothers who need pity for not re- 
ceiving the full confidence 
have in way 
they get. 


of their sons 
some or other earned what 


] ’ 
Aias. 


| other; 


it is both a sad and awe-| cart 


the first sight he saw, fixed upon him, was 
those two earnest blue eyes. 

She the little her 
umbrella in one hand, a roll of music in the 
behind her the little white-capped 
bonne stood, full of sympathy indeed, 
every body was—first with the owner of 
the cart, and then with She 
recognized him at once. 


stood among crowd, 


as, 
its salvors. 


“Oh, how good is monsieur!” she exelaim- 
ed, warmly, in French. 
turning to the poor market-woman, “ your 
is safe, absolutely uninjured. How 


“See, madame,” 
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f these men, and 


J deafened by the 
applause from these 
as vlad to beat a re- 
not 


Mademoiselle 


he knew how, 


side of 


in French, about 


, Stl 


ver seen the lake rise so,” she 


he town has been down here, 


atching the waves, which are higher, they 
say, than has been seen for twenty 


the yeal 


ears: 


neve SLnCE 


I was born.” 
She was twe hnty, then; he had thought her 
younger, 

to be at Neuchatel, 
ll—that day. She had 
baby, and if papa had 
wind 


How 


“Mamma happened 


and remembers it we 


me in her arms, a little 


not ‘ld her fast, the waves and the 


would have swept us away, both of us. 
strange it seems!” 
‘Very strange: but life 


nan, 


strange,” 
full of 
sudden 


They 


is very 
drank in, 
tones, the 
uplifting of those lovely 
rested on h SO 


“* Monsie 


2D 
te 
cel, 


said the as he 


dreamy deli 


young 
ght, soft 
sweet eyes. 
iked clothes. 

ur ought to go 


ith 


at once to his ho- 


a pretty decision. “Par 


she said, w 


don; but I am so accustomed to look after 


people take them. I always 
have to 


Sl has 


of 


invalid so 


namma, 


know. 
long, 


with hei 
= 


hich has given 


you 
been 
that w 


chest. I think is 


1 morbid terror 
‘Yet 
” intentionally changing the word from 

1 lle.’ and seeing with delight 
she half 


of damp and wet.” 


you are out in all this rain, ma cou 


he took no notice, 
displeased. 

is quite a different thing. 
Be- 


| Live lessons; I 


hat 
nothing ever harms me. 
iavoidable. 

must go out, you know.” 
That gentle, “Tl faut,” to 
had never ni pleasant 


iife—hoy "\ t to the 


one who 
“must” in 
his young man’s 
c, this teaching ?” 
to hide the inexpressible 
was already trembling in 
ird: quite pleasant 
“ But 

r 


really go to his hotel at once. 


Lilt 3,” sh ied, 


cheerfully. 
monsieur must 
Aw revoir, till six.” 


And 


bowed and passed on, picking her way 


ugh the water 


with a brief, sweet remorselessness, 
channels and the mud, 
ver ones If she had! 
But no. Roderick felt certain she had no 
a of 


looking behind. 


ana he 


what he was feeling than the 


100n has of those who stand and gaze at 


ler, so entirely serene and composed was 
her bearing, so free from the slightest self- 
COUSCIOUSHESS, of him ei- 


or COLSCLOUSNESS 


ther, such as he had seen in some girls, wh« 
changed their manner on the instant 
man addressed them. Now this young Swiss 
girl seemed sufficient to herself, and inde 


any 


pendent of every man alive. 

It was not flattering exac tly, in the meay 
way by which some young men like to 
flattered; yet turned into ] 
hotel, mechanically obeying her, and taki: 


as Roderick 


ple asure 
that she 


whom he 


in doing so, he felt more and mor 
was the one woman in the wor 

could love—nay, worship 
ever thought o 
this, he Already he 
to the 

> y ” 4 } 
struck madness” of abstract admiration; 


wheth 
An 


had 


er she him or not. 


owning sighed. l 


ceased be satistied with *moo1 
a 
ready had come the desire of possession, of 
having the beloved treasure all to himse i 
of hiding it in his 


jewel he should tine.” Fast as his love had 


close his bosom, * lest 


grown, like Jack’s bean-stalk, all in a night, 
it had already reached this he ‘ 
Another point it had reached also. To 
think of her—her he would have 
shielded from every harsh blast, and made 
life to her an actual bed of roses—walking 
through the soaking streets, giving horribl 


whom 


music lessons! It was to him positive ag 
ny. And he, laden with 
that heap of useless riches! 


Was she so poor? 


This evening, with an involuntary and 
quite inexplicable feeling, he did not seek 
for his diamond studs or any other resplen 
dency of his always careful toilet, but dress 
He felt as 
if he could have gone in sackcloth and ash- 
3 if by any means it 
taged her. 


ed himself as simply as possible. 


could have advan- 

Again he climbed, but impetuously, joy- 
ously, as if it were the high-read to heaven, 
the long stair which led to Madame Jardine’s 
door, and found that what he had hoped 
would be a party a trois was added to by the 
pleasant faces of M. Reynier and his daugh 
ters, and one or two other guests 
ant, however, to his eyes at all. Neverthe- 
made the best of it. Most young 
men would have delightedly acted cavalier 
seul to such a charming cluster of girls; but 
Roderick would a rather 
have sat beside this one girl and watched 
her pour out the tea and distribute the va- 
rious condiments which seemed to compose 
this innocent evening meal, after the custom 
of the Neuchatel folk. 

How charming it was, and how charming 
they were! Had he had full percep- 
tions in use, and even with the proportion he 
had available, allowing for the unfortunate 
peculiarity of having always to listen foi 
what she was saying and watch what she was 


not pleas 


less, he 


thousand times 


his 


doing, the young man could not have failed 
to discover the extreme intelligence, min- 
gled with extreme simplicity, of this littl 
society, where all were poor what his 
mother would have thought poor), but all 


(or 
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refined and cultivated. Never, even in his | now and then “ Miss” Jardine addressed him 
Cambridge life, had he heard better “con-|in English, to which he eagerly responded, 
versation,” that rare, delightful art or sci-|as to a sweet secret felicity in which the 
ence—which is it?—which only well-bred | rest did not share. And how he thanked 
and well-educated people can attain to,|the benign fate which, dragging away the 
than he now heard round this simple board, | masculine element in the party to some lec- 
in a far-away Swiss town, and in a widow’s | ture—half Neuchatel seemed composed of 
household too, where, so far as he could see, | professeurs or écoliers—compelled an early 
there was not a trace of wealth or luxury. breaking-u 

All the talk was in French, of course, but “But Monsieur Jardine, who is not at 


p! 
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idame, 

and tell us 
ful Scotland, which my 
nd sometimes thought to 
he without 
by 


said n 


part,” 
not stay 


died seeing 


me. chérie. and listen. 
ier’s land almost as if she 
daughter Silence ?” 

a dream seemed that 
that first talk, almost a family 
the dim light of the shaded lamp, 
with the wind the 
roof of the lofty , and inside peace, all 

What a picture it made! the invalid 
mother half sitting, half lying on her sofa 
und her daughter on a stool at her feet, Des 


* liste ning, all eves 


LiKe 


talk, 


howling outside 


round 


house 


demona-like, 


thi 


and ears, as 
s new Othello told them, not of his wars, 
, and , for he had to 
of 
little that he knows 


labors sufferings 


none 


tell, but Scotland 


it had 
Lastly, of the only time he had 


silence 


how he wished 
' 
een mort 
seen Ce 


USIN 


ith-bed ; 


, when she came to his 
and of that beloved fa- 
ther, whom he scarcely ever mentioned to 


strangers; but with these it 


father’s de 

was a feeling 

altoge ther different 
Mother and daughter, 


so sweet, so united, 


“How I wish,” he ex- 
father had known 
von, or that you had known my father!’ 
And then Madame Jardine questioned.him 
rather closely about himself and hi 
life, him with great 
ind with a gentle shrewdness which showed 


30 simple, so good! 


claimed once, “that my 


college 
watching intentness, 
that amidst all her simplicity she was a far- 
seeing woman, not altogether ignorant of 
the world and its ways. 
from him the story of his journey hither, and 
its object. 

Nothing 
of both mother and daughter when they 
learned that had “ inherited”—Roder- 
ick earefully put it in that light, trusting to 
his good luck to be able to explain it away 
afterward—inherited a sum of money from 
Miss Silence Jardine. 


( ould exce ed 


the \ 


“How good of her! how generous!” cried 
Madame Jardine, clasping her hands with 
one of those impulsive gestures which we 
English think so strange, but which in her 
seemed perfectly natural. But they had 
not descended to her daughter, who in mien 
manner not at all what term 
“foreign,” but as quiet as any English girl. 


lain to you 


and was we 
“T should exp , monsieur,” con- 
nued Madame that in his youth 
y husband did his cousin a great unkind- 
ness He could not help it; 
she made him so unhappy. But all that is 
sand] And she 
has made us ric this good Cousin Silence.” 
‘Not rich, exactly,” Roderick confusedly 
explained. “It is only 
perhaps ty 


Jardine, * 


nay, a wrong. 


past now I made him happy. 


h 


an old house, with 
o or three hundred a year.” 


‘Two or three hundred a year! 


Why, 


and of Blackhall, the | 


Finally she drew | 
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that is a fortune—an absolute fortune! T.e4 
us bless the good God for it! Silence, yy 
child, I shall not leave you in poverty,’ 

She burst into tears; and then, who] 
oblivious of the stranger’s presence, mot] 
and daughter fell into one another’s 
and sobbed together. 

Roderick 


arms 


not what 
sight of joy, as of sorrow, in 


knew to do. The 
any earnest, 
simple, passionate form, was to him almost 
unknown. He had never witnessed, even 
womankind, any thing beyond respectable 
grief and decorous pleasure. He remem 
bered how in her utmost pangs of widow 
hood his mother had counted with evident 
satisfaction the ninety-seven letters of con 
which had received; and ly 
doubted if any family event, even a daugh 
ter’s marriage, would have produced in he1 
such a gush of emotion as he now witnesse: 
What 
have gone through, how terrib] 
| must have been their fear of poverty, whi 
a few paltry hundreds could so brighten tl 
future as thus to affect them both! 
Roderick could not understand it at all 
He—could it be said he enjoyed it? An 
how he stood gazing at them, in a passic 
of silent sympathy, until, afraid if he staid 
longer he should commit 


dolence she 


jin these poor Swiss ladies. 
| they must 


strait 


himself in som: 
frantic way that would make these gentl 
ladies consider him as a dangerous lunatic, 
and cut his acquaintance for evermore, h« 
stole quietly out of the room and house, leay 
ing a message that he would do himself thx 
honor to call next day and explain his sudde1 
departure. 

Then he ran down the steep staircase, no 
paused once to think till he found himself ir 
the safe, calm moonlight by the lake shor 


the astonishment | 


A. KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
HOMELY theme, it may be thought, 


will 


ap and no doubt many a fair reader 
pass it by with a sniffof disdain. But, soon 
er or later, all the world comes to take an 
interest in the kitchen-garden. Standing 
in its midst, even the most ethereal and ro 
| mantic, the people who dote on “culture,” 
worship at the shrine of “high art,’ and 
rave mildly over majolica, will come round 
| at last and ask in natural tones concerning 
ithe best varieties of green peas; and he 
| who knows the best kinds of green peas, 
and the sorts of lettuce that show a tenden 
cy (rare in this world) to develop a head, 
will find eventually that society, that el 
bows aside all not useful to it, will make a 
place for him. My little hoard of know] 
edge was not evolved out of an inner con- 
sciousness, but obtained, through sunshine, 
shower, and easterly storms, in the garden 
itself, and so may have some value to those 
who prefer a solid head of cabbage to an 
ingenious theory about a cabbage. 
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The little tribe of which I am the oldest 
member settled in Cornwall-on-the-Hudson 
in the spring of 1875, and on our farm of 
twenty-three acres we found no kitchen- 
varden worthy of the name. Nor have we 
wanted such 
a good one, and was so loath to enter on 


had a decent garden since. I 


any half-way measures, that we came near 
In my unrealized ideal 
I was like those sagacious people who 


having none at all. 
sO 
bother the dominies by declining to become 
Christians until good enough for transla- 
tion. In my early home I was accustomed | 
to a garden in which Ihave known twenty- 
six vegetables to be ready for the table at 
one time, and from my old parsonage garden, 
where I found “ play and profit” for several | 
had a large and varied choice. | 
But since coming to Cornwall I 


years, we 
have car- | 
ried a vague ideal garden in my head, from 
which the kitchen received no benefit. Our 
vegetables were planted here and there 
among the strawberries, and often “ went | 
to the bad” from lack of the 
conditions of growth. Nature, over whom | 
the poets rhapsodize, is so matter of fact 


neglect, or 


and exact in her bargains that my seram- | 
bling, hap-hazard system came, in 1378, to an | 
inevitable Nature 
says, You ask of me a crop of onions. Here | 
are my terms: ist. The ground must be fit 
for 2d. It must be prepared in a 
way suitable for onions. 3d. I demand for 
Ath. The seed must | 
be sown early in April. 5th. So much hoe- 
ing. 6th. No weeds. 7th. Keep away the | 
onion - fly, And not Shylock himself 
could be more inexorable in enforcing his 
bond than Therefore I propose to 
make Nature an ally instead of an enemy, | 
and to transfer the ideal garden from my 
head to a locality on my place that, after | 

| 


and jignominious end. 


onions. 


onions richness of soil. 


etc. 


she. 


much hesitation, I have decided to be well 
adapted for the purpose. Remembering the | 
origin of this garden, the reader will be cor- | 
rect in not expecting a very large one. 
West of our house there is a little more | 
than a quarter of an acre that was occupied 
in part by old apple and cherry trees. These | 
had outlived their usefulness, and by put- 
ting them into my study fire I can pay them 
a tribute of regret that their blossoming 
days are over, before carefully storing their 
ashes as my best fertilizer for the ground 
they cumbered. This spot contains two dis- 
tinet varieties of soil and two exposures to 
the sun. It is sheltered from the north and 
east, and, what is of far more consequence, 
from the boys who would steal my melons. 
On the 1st of last November this plot was | 
all in sward, with the trees I have named 
still standing. 


Part of it is very stony, and 
{do not think it has been ploughed or enl- | 
tivated in any way for a great many years. | 
But by the 10th of May next I expect it to 
be a mellow garden plot, with depth of soil 


| me for advice. 
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averaging fourteen inches, and all planted. 
How I shall bring about this transforma- 
tion may be of interest by suggesting sim- 
ilar changes in equally unproductive land; 
at the same time I shall see to it that my 
hints apply also to old established gardens. 

I am not writing for that class that em- 
ploys a certain type of the professional 
gardener, and scarcely dares to eall its soul 
its own when venturing into the domain 
of the man it pays so liberally for snnb- 
bing Nature and itself; nor for that other 
class that has given itself over to the mer- 
cies of the “hired man” 
that potatoes, and 
gruftly declines to “ potter round ’mong small 
garden sass.” These people have sold their 
birthright, and the messes of pottage they 
receive in return are few and far Detween. 
My informal talk is for those who are “at 


a bueolie monster 
feeds on cabbage and 


| home” on their breezy grounds, and intend 


to get all the fun, good cheer, and profit pos- 
sible out of them, and, like myself, to make 
as many blunders, mistakes, and to try as 
many new-fangled seeds and experiments, 
as they please, with none to molest or make 
afraid. 

Not a few among this happy class are at- 
tacked suddenly on the first sunny days of 
April with an impulse to return to man’s 
primal calling. They announce at the break- 


| fast table that it is time to “make garden,” 


and the garden is made forthwith. After a 
day or two of ploughing, digging, raking, 


}and planting, the head of the household re- 


marks, complacently, “That job is off my 
hands.” But Nature quietly proves to the 
unconscious egotist, who has acted as if 
universal law would be changed to suit his 
convenience or ignorance, that making a 
garden without due regard to her require- 
ments is a waste of every thing contrary to 
her terms. When all the seeds of a garden 
are planted at once, some will be right, of 
course, and there will be by-and-by an over- 
supply of certain kinds of vegetables, all ma- 
turing together, followed by a sudden dearth, 
in which the garden becomes a weedy desert. 

Therefore, with Nature’s terms before us, 
clearly written in the sky and on earth, 
in the soil of the garden and the shifting 


| clouds above it, we will proceed to show that 
|}making a garden is not the work of a few 


April days, but of nine or ten months. By 
simply telling what I hope to do, step by step 
and month by month, perhaps I can best ad 
vise those who are rash enough to look to 
At any rate, I will secure the 
confidence given to one who tries to practice 
what he preaches. 

During the last week of February, unless 
the weather is very cold, I shall prepare new, 
unfermented stable manure for my hot-bed 
by piling it up into a conical heap near the 
place where it will be needed. As soon as 
it begins to steam, or when a stick thrust 
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hand, I shall turn it over| If a hot-bed is not carefully watched an 


nto another conical heap. If I | aired judiciously, the plants are burned by t} 


aves on hand, I would mix them | heating manure beneath them, or they 
1anure in the proportion of | long and spindling because forced 
used these in cover- ly. The absence of fermenti 
turn the manure | the cold frame tends to muel 
to remove the the same time stockier ands 
to ferment suddenly and violently. | It is dependent for 
ly heat that is required. only shining through the 


ee turnings, or by the first | night, as soon as the sun 


is off the glass 
h, the manure is ready, and I| should be covered, so : Oo retain the he 
in the pit already prepared. as far as p< ssible. ils should | 


| be sé 

ily an excavation in a sheltered, t about a weel an in 
il-drained spot, six feet wide and | ; ven late 

as required, Six feet by six will ince there is 1 


ls of most families. | the low temperature. 
h is about The cold frame is essen 
strong | and the hardie1 plants ear 
which slope up- | matoes and their tender associa 


about six inches, so | latter part of April, should 


ass sash may incline toward the | to it from the hot-bed, so as 


ed water freely. The warm fer- | chance to harden, and grow 


manure is placed in the bottom of | orous enough for their 


ie de pth of six inches, distrib open garden. In each ¢ 


and at last tramped down | of the hot-bed, constant vigilance is requir 
.80 aS to secure an even surface | in fiving alr, In Wate ef, In protectin 


he firm rich earth in| against high winds, which ll even blow 
which the seed to be sown. This soil | one’s sash away unless fastened down, break 
should have been prepared the season before, | ing the glass, and against sudden change 
and if formed of a compost of rotted leaves, | of té mperature. We occasionally have zero 
and stable manure, wil 


lL be found to | weather or a summer day in March, and the 
ably adapted for the purpose. If | lucky gardener is the one who watches h 


no such prepared earth is at hand, take the | thermometer and keeps up a temperatt 


in 
that can be obtained, and mix with | adapted to healthful growth. An even and 
bone-dust or guano—a handful | not a very high temperature should be a 

space covered by a sash six feet by | ed at—not above 60° nor lower than 40° ft 

( Mix very evenly, and allow no lumps | the hardier plants, and a range of from 50 
of these strong fertilizers, or else they will | to 75° for the more tender. 


Trouble comes 
burn tl 


he plants. The earth is spread over|as often from heat as cold. I once had 
the strawy fermenting manure to the depth | large bed of fine lettuce already in 1 
of six inches, and a day or two given for the | shrivelled up because the gardener forgot t 

at torise throughit. There probably will | give air sufficiently early in the mornit 


creat heat at first. Waittwo orthree | During cold ni 


ead 


chts, straw mats, old car 
ys, until the thermometer falls to 80°, and | or blankets make excellent covering. 
ien sow early cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, | the weather grows warm, harden 

adishes, etc., in rows four inches apart. | plants by graduaily lowering and 


These are quite hardy, and can stand con- | moving the sash. A drawn, spindling 
siderable cold. Ishall separate this part of | is not worth much, no matter how large. 
bed from the rest of the space, in Where only a few plants are required, the 


a week or two later, I will sow the | can be started in shallow boxes containu 


tender vegetables—tomatoes, peppers, | about three inches of soil 


, and these placed 
plants,etc. This separation of the hot-|inasunny window. The kitchen is the best 

» board partition enables one to give | place, for the steam is favorable, and the 
itferent treatment required by the very | frequent opening of the doors gives air—an 
ender and the more hardy classes of plants. | article often excluded from the sitting-room. 
t is a good rule to sow seeds in hot-beds society tolerates pale, spindling people, but 
ut six weeks before it is safe to put them | Nature contemptuously frowns out of exist 

open ground. ence plants of this character. As arule, she 

cold frame is a modification of the hot- | is a Spartan mother. 
1 even more useful. It is the same If one resides near a city, or has a neigh- 
respects except that no hot manure | bor engaged in raising plants for sale, it will 


+] 


u the bottom of the pit, but only | be found cheaper to buy all that are needed 
soil in which the plants are to | at the proper time for planting in the open 
Unless close and careful attention | ground. If you buy, insist on green, stocky, 
ven to a hot-bed, a cold frame is | vigorous plants, and should the dealer smil- 


for, although slower, it is surer. | ingly suggest that the long yellow ones are 
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larger, tell him he is hoping to find in you | 


the color lacking in his plants. 
Now for open-ground operations. When 
these can begin will depend upon the ear- 
liness or lateness of the season. 
1878 was almost as warm as May, and one 
could have “made garden” throughout the 
entire month. frost is out, 
and the soil sufficiently dry to be stirred, I 
shall have men at work, be it the first of 
March or of April. Last fall I had the heay- 
iest soil of my new garden plot “ trenched,” 


As soon as the 


turned upside down, burying the sod evenly 


t 
al 


least ten inches under-ground, bringing 
the subsoil to the surface. All stones were 
removed as we went along, and 
depth of 
inches 


, as I said, a 
earth averaging fourteen 
at Sod buried thus 
deep will give no further trouble, but will 
rot in one season, and form a rich subsoil to 
be turned up next fall. 


loose 


secured once, 


But the subsoil now 
brought to the surface is cold and poor, and 
from it lean not expect the best “esults this 
year. ‘Indeed, it requires several years to 
give a garden plot that unctuous richness 


But I will 
do the best I can, and try to secure by a lit- 


which some vegetables require. 


tle skill and management what is 
ing in my crude, cold land. At the same 
time it should be added that some crops do 


now lack- 


better on new land, if only plenty of manure | late in the season insures longer bearing. 


is applied. And here I find the condition 
on which Nature will insist most strenuous- 
ly next summer, and when I find that her 
feminine foot is down, Lalways yield. Even 
now (January) my men are making on this 
garden plot a compost of muck that has 
been “‘sweetened by frost” and stable ma- 
nure mixed in equal quantities. In about 
three weeks this compost heap will be cut 
down and turned over. A month later it 
will be turned again, and as soon as the 
ground is dry enough in the spring it will 
be spread thickly over the whole surface 
and turned under shallowly with a corn 
plough, so as not to disturb the buried sods. 
After this light ploughing will come a 
thorough harrowing, and by this time the 
rich and warm black compost will be very 
thoroughly mixed with the cold, yellow sub- 
soil. And yet it will be mainly a mechan- 
ical mingling, and only time, frost, sun, and 
rain can blend all into one homogeneous 
mould. But enough of richness has been 
piaced in the soil for the coarser-feeding 
vegetables, and a little later I will make 
further provision. 


I am now ready to plant. Last spring I 


put in my first peas and potatoes on the 15th | 


of March, and had splendid crops of both, 


but usually we can not do much in the open | 


soil before the first week in April. As soon, 
however, as the frost is out and the ground 


is dry enough, i shall plant in my driest and | 


warmest soil some Little Gem and La.ton’s 
Alpha peas. Ishall open furrows three inch- 


March in | 
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es deep for the Gems, and one foot apart, 
and in these furrows scatter the compost I 
have described above about an inch deep, 


draw a pointed hoe through the furrow to 
mingle the manure with the soil, and then 
sow thickly—three peas to an inch. 1 will 
treat the Laxton’s Alpha in the same way, 
with the exception that the rows will be 
two anda half feet apart. The Little Gems 
grow only a foot high, and require no sup- 
port. The Alphas require two and a half 
feet brush. Two weeks later I shall plant 
for second crop Little Gem, M‘Lean’s Ad- 
vancer, and Champion of England. I have 
tried a great many kinds, and have come to 
the conclusion that the four kinds I have 
named are the richest-tlavored and sufficient- 
ly productive 
ed, the best. 


in brief, all things consider- 
it is a pleasant and inexpen- 
sive amusement to try fifty other kinds in a 
small way. Since “Let us have peas” is 
such a frequent and emphatic remark at 
our dinner table, I shall plant liberally every 
ten days until the 4th of July, burying the 
deeper as the advances, and 

shadier and moister localities. 
Very late plantings are usually so injured 
by mildew-that were the vegetable not such 
a favorite, 1 would not plant it after the 
middle of May. Deep planting of the seed 


seed season 


choosing 


I prefer Champion of England for the main 
crop, as it is by general consent regarded 
as the flower of the pea family. The short, 
low-growing kinds like Little Gem will be 
the better for any amount of manure, but 
tall varieties like the Champion do not need 
fertilizers in the drill unless the ground is 
poor. When gardens are small and brush 
is not convenient, it may be best to plant 
the dwarf kinds only. They can be sown on 
eround designed for tomatoes, Lima-beans, 
melons, squash, ete., as they do not shade 
the ground, and soon mature. I put them 
in such spaces almost altogether, and in rows 
three or tour feet apart, and plant the later 
vegetables between them. As soon as the 
green pods are picked, I have the vines dug 
under, thus returning at once to the soil what 
was taken from it. 

Potatoes also may be planted as soon as 
the ground is so dry as to crumble natu- 


rally when forked or ploughed. I plant in 


drills five inches deep, and enriched as for 


early dwarf peas. The potatoes are cut into 
pieces containing two or three eyes, dried off 
for a few days, and then planted six inches 
apart, and from four to five inches deep in 
the drills or rows, which are two and a half 
| feet from each other. 

For several years I have found the Early 
| Rose the most satisfactory variety, but.as a 
| mild speculation I always plant two or three 
| of the innumerable new kinds, each of which 
|modestly is claimed to be “incomparably 


| better than any yet introduced.” A potato 
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asues or some hue 
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ll 
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oO mix with 


ne seed 


al 


piants a vigorous send-off, 


to 
As a baby has to run a gant 


them grow quickly out of 


seases and mishaps incident to its 


ittleness 


, 80 the critical period for 
time t 
ground until large enough to 


getables is from the he 


y 


ieir OWn among the weeds and bugs. 


philosophers may in 


argue 


I 


ictical gardener believes 


the unfittest, unless he in- 


Even so 


any 


, noon, and night. 


table as the onion hasn’t 


{ 


i.e.,1 


about one and a half inches under- 


If onionsets 


tle onions) are planted, 


t 


ls enriched as des« ribed above. 


nari 


sets ive in half the time re- 


the 


a crop 
to mature, and are best 


ll plant the Yellow Dan- 


I sh 


Giove, 


fol 
und White 
arly in April as possible, I shall plant 
turnip, Egyptian and 

sano beets, Early Horn and L Orange 
ty 1 if 

1 metimes called), Hollow-crown parsnip, 
Doub 


I 


Red-top Strap-leat 


ne 
ong 


( vegetable oyster, as 


I 


n-leafed parsley, Large 


All these will 
ed with very fine and 


irled and F¢ 
d Drum-head lettuce. 
} 
I 


C-¢ 


a in 


nin drills enrich 


ed manure as I have already described, 


ind salsify being planted an inch 
e others half an inch, and in every 


P. 


ise 


the earth made firm over the seed by 


pressing it down with a board, or spatting it 


with the back of a spade. In the case of 


all small seeds the ground should be packed 
not 1 | In all the 


hart it firmly over them. 


hen rain trom 
+} 


rich, ] 


when 


ter | ] 
ter land as 


very 


“rood oO L\ vn quicl 
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destroy 
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the seed so lightly that they are barely w 
der-ground, then press the earth down firm 
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upon them with soon as tl 


l 
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that will stat 
If cut t 


three times, they will make very fine stock 


plants are a few i ba 
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about an inch apart. yack two 


plants. 


He who | ] 


ives in the country and 
| 


I 


1as 


asparagus bed has at least one VY Si 


of omission on his conscience for whit hi 


If tl 


ow 


never can give an adequate excuse. 

his 
that wi 
‘bother’ with an asparagus bed is an 
yet 
rationalist. Some are unde 
that bed 
struse garden problem and an expensive lux 
Far from it. The plants of Conover’s 
Colossal (the best variety) can be obtained 
I have one 
large bed that yields almost a daily supply 
from the middle of April till late in June, 
and I shall make another bed next 
As early in April as 


i) 


man who does “not provide for 


house is worse than an infidel,” he 


hot 
t] but orthodox, and not 
| If 


11n can Cal 


the 
ab 


IlLIs¢ r 


LuS 


1 
de 


ah asparagus Is all 


ury. 


of any seedsman at slight cost. 


spring 
in this simple way: 
the ground is dry enoug the sooner the 
| I 
but deep soil, enrich it well, and then o1 
one side of the plot open a furrow or trench 
eight inches deep. this furrow 

shall seatter a of rotted com 
post, and then run a plough or pointed hox 
through it again. By this process the earth 
compost are mingled, and the furrow 
rendcred about six inches deep. Along its 
side, one foot apart, I will place one-yea 


etter shall choose warm, early, 


some 


Down | 


heavy coat 


and 
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old plants, spreading out the roots, and tak- 
ng Cs 
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1 


ana 


evel. 


two apart, after planting 
ish, the bed is made 
In father’s 


varden there was a good bed over fifty years 


old. 


s much space as I 


for the next fifty years. my 


The young shoots be 


for the 


should not 


ind only sparingly 


cut 
first 
the third year, 


ve 


two years, 


the 


young colts at work. 


on same principle that 
The 


isparagus is a marine plant, and dustings 


do not put 


of salt sufticient to kill the weeds will pro 
mote its growth. 
Rhubarb is 


] 
Cie 


as easily grown weed. 
plants out four feet apart and four 


inche Ss below the sul 


as a 
Nel 


face. Itis a gross feed- 


er, and will yield in exact proportion as the | 


soil is deep and often enriched. 


Ha 


hardic 


finished plaut : earlier and 


r vegetables, we are now ready to be- 


Ibe 


n our transfers from 


v the hot-bed or cold 
frame. 


The cabbage and lettuce can go 
out first, and then the caulitflowers. If they 
have ardened oft” that is, 


x posed to the Opel all while in 


been properly “h 
suit iently e) 
the frames 

dle of April. 


when grown out-of-doors may be very ten- 


they can be set out by the mid- 
A vegetable that is very hardy 
der if “ forced” in hot, confined air. [never 
put out all my plants at once, but reserve 
several chances against failure. I always 
pinch off half of the leaves of young plants, 
for the 
or shrub when setting it out. 


same reason that we cut back a tree 
I shall be- 


| these are plenty 


767 
turing kinds. A handful of wood ashes or 
of fine manure mingled thoroughly in the 
soil of the hill, and the seed planted on if, 
insures vigorous otten a 


growth and 


the 


mucit 
large! 
ort 

Black Wax and Mohaw 
} 


he planted the first 


crop. Cover seed only an inch 


wo deep, 

k bush beans can 
week of May, and some 
times the last of Apri 
and light 


seed cost 


|.if the ground is warm 
The 


two 


and the place sheltered. 


s so little that we risk one or 
late 


ly. 


of having them ear- 
if 
succession I continue 
time till the Ist 


Black Wax for 


frosts for the sake 


It is a small matter we do have to 


plant over, and for a 


‘ 


planting from ot 


August. found the 


and Refugee for late 


time to 
I have 

] 
early good enough to 
cover the whole ground, but it 


well to “know othe1 


then, as 


L07 


Is 


beans,” there are 
varieties that can be planted. 
As a pole or running bean the Large Lima 


Dreer’s Lmproved Lima 
excellent | 
at 


stands pre-eminent. 
the ( 

tried 
with the first two. 


and ase-knife are 


kind 


I make the hills four feet 


also 


\ 
have many ids, and 


Satished 


apart, by the 10th of May, enrich them, and 


The 
seed is very sensitive to cold damp weather, 
and 
evel a 


plant at once, if the weather is warm. 
we often have to plant 
third 
eight beans, eye down, an inch deep in the 
slightly raised ground of the 


three plants will grow, and 


SEC nad and 


time, but usually by 


pressing 


hill, at least 


good strong 
tive are too many. 


Hills for cucumbers should be raised and 


| enriched in the same way as for Lima-beans, 


n putting tomato and pepper plants in | 


open ground about May 10, and egg- 
plants May 20, always keeping a good re- 
serve to replace losses from cold or insects. 
There a worm that cuts off our 
plants just above the ground, and often is 
very destructive. 


is brown 
Its ravages can be pre- 
vented by wrapping the stem from the root 
up to the branching of the leaves in tough 
brown paper. The | black fleas also 
will devour the plants occasionally, if not 
watched. Nature apparently would as lief 
provide for a family of fleas as of poets, and 
the fleas will get the best of it if the poets 


ittie 


in their flights ignore the practical means 
of living. 
We now come to those royal vegetables, 
sweet corn and green beans, superb in them- 
I and 


selves, 


in the old Indian combination 


and the seed sown early in May. I like the 
White-spined variety better than any other. 

in be planted 
at this time also, and the chances of success 


Summer and winter squashes « 


are always much increased by enriching the 
hills with fine and thoroughly rotted stable 
manure. No two vegetables of this class 
should be planted near together, since they 
mix so readily. 

Especially must our melons be kept well 
away from the whole squash tribe, for the 
influence of the latter is very demoralizing. 
No better instances could be given of the 
tendency of coarse, stolid company to lower 
tone and rob life of zest and flavor. If you 
wish melancholy examples of debased and 
insipid character, plant your Nutmegs near 


| the squashes or cucumbers. 


Melons are like books. 


We value thein 


| not so much on account of their size as for 


of succotash forming a dish that civiliza- | 


tion never has surpassed. I shall begin 
planting Minnesota and Moore’s Concord 
sweet corn the last week in April, and con- 
tinue planting about every ten days until 
early in July. For main crop Stowell’s Ev- 
ergreen is considered the best, and Burr’s 
Mammoth Sugar is also very good. Very 
late plantings should be of the quickly ma- 


the richness and sprightliness contained be 
neath the rind. They are eminently a pro- 
duct of skill and careful selection. When 
we light on a fine-flavored specimen we 
should save and plant the seed, and devel- 
opment in this line continued carefully for 
a number of years eventually will give ex- 
traordinarily fine flavor. Some start melons 
and cucumbers on inverted sods placed in 
the hot-bed, but I never had much success 
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If early in April the hi 

en ground, thoroughly 
ple nty of old compost, 
them, very much time 


growth ‘an be 


times the seed re- 


) t 
isect 


enemit 
Let the 
ibout Nature, I 


are so nu- 


1Ous poets Say 
always 
she did a mean thir 

has not one re- 


ug. It 
] 


and unmixed 


Ss pure evil. 
of its own 


is the most 


varden. I don’t believe 
»ever saw or smelled one 


iad made the acquaintance 


aulitlowe1 
I prefer a 


and ¢ 
in May. 
the 


tall cabbage 
not shade of a 
ot grape-vine or 


a 
rhe 


cabbages or vegetables 


st ed should 


vrowh the previous year, 


suffer from a destructive 


THE 


read 
] 


hI} 
bioom, 


islanded 


ped calliot, 
or the deep, 
dim 
Erin’s isle, 
the while 
a heavenly smile 
hymn 
th, on deck so quaint, 
ic eves? 
p?” “ Hope!” sung the saint 
ise. 
‘twas noon: the sea 
me vessel classed ; 
ty 
draped the mast. 
ublume 
was past 


what, when hope seems dead, 


called the “club-root.” For late 
planting recommend Premium Flat Dutch, 
Drum 


and Le 
Normand’s and Henderson’s Snow-ba 


disease 


and head Savoy cabbage, 


all cauli 
flower. 

By the middle of May the garden, in 
main, will be planted, but from first 


the 


to 

ancient and unceasing conflict bet 

vil Natur 
- 


She will 


and e forward. 


will both help 


good must go 


and hinder. 


shower one day, a swarm of bu 
Ther 
total ade 
Only by planting and careful 
have I 
sweet corn, but without lifting my finger | 
as Mr. War 
turn it 
good account. But, after all, Nature is our 
best ally. With all her caprices, her sudden 


frowns of cold, her storms, her 


you a fine 


another, and weeds all the time. 


original sin in the garden, if not 
pravity. 
tivation ever obtained a crop of 


can raise as much “ pusley” 


himself, although I can not to as 


passionate 
small spite in the way of bugs and worms, 
her perversity in petting 
other ignoble things, she has a 


and weeds and 
great, ven- 
erous heart, which a little tact and devotion 
wins, and then she bestows upon one even 
in the kitchen - garden 
choice favors. 


some sul pr Islhbgely 


VOYAGE OF ST. BRANDAN. 


I dreamed through shocks of storm and gal 
Again I saw: the done 
That bark, a 
Steered for the setting sun. 
But, ah! I had not 
Save for those 
And that rich 
And gray-haired sag 
‘And what, O seer, at 
Enraptures still thine eyes ? 
What music 9” yon pure heaven, 
The shore of 


1 ' 


day 
with 1 


was 
wreck agged sail, 
known, in sooth, 
radiant truth, 
harp, that the sweet youth 
were 


eves ot 


one, 
close of even, 


* Love, and 


Paradise.’ 


10. gleaming 
The jasper sea! A mighty land, 
With many a purple peak and dell 
Soared from the waters grand, 
With great woods waved on every slope 
\n isle distinct 

And over all, in face of hope, 
Flashed no repelling brand. 
loo soon I lost that glorious sky 
That bark, those solemn eyes; 
But my night was filled with harmony 

That breathed of Paradise. 


in smooth sweep of 


' 


from base to cope ; 


Let no heart faint in the slow 
Of effort, if it would achieve ; 

here lives indomitable force 
In simply—to believe. 

Hope tunes thy harp, boy-poet pure 
faith with all thy might mature; 

heavenly love—its promise sure 


course 


leach 
|} Sing 
To give and to receive 
The purest good, the loftiest goal, 
Seek with undrooping eyes, 
And life’s long day, O dauntless 
Shall set on Paradise. 
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RICHARD HENRY DANA. 


FPNO rightly understand an author, and the 
| place he occupies in the literature of 
his country, must not understand 
the events of his life and the order in which 
his works were written, we must also under- 
stand the literary under which 
they were produced, and which conspired 
to make them what they were. To judge 
the authors of the last century by the stand- 
ards of the present century is to judge them 
uneritically and unjustly: they wrote 
cording to their light, and whether it 
creater or it was certainly other than 
ir light. They belonged to their day and 
generation, as we belong to ours, and if w 
cherish the 
who come 


we only 


conditions 


ac- 
was 


lesser, 


hope of being appreciated by 
those after us, 
appreciate those who came 
who made what we are possible. 
fashion among young to at 
their elders, as if they were unworthy of 
serious consideration. I have heard 
confident gentlemen declare that the 
f Irving was poor, and the poetry of Bry 
ant dull and 
them if they were familiar with eai 

ican literature, if they had read the 
writers who preceded Irving and the poets 


we should seek to 
and 
It is 


snecr 


before us, 
a 
writers 


these 
prose 
monotonous. IT hi ure 
Amer- 


prose 


who preceded Bryant, and they have gener- | 


ally admitted that they had not, 
placing themselves out of court. If a crass 
ignorance prevails in regard to these writers, 
who are among the most distinguished that 
e have, what instrument yet invented can 
measure the ignorance which prevails in re- 
eard to others of less note such men, for 
example, as Richard Henry Dana? That he 
wrote something once upon a time a well- 
informed reader might possibly recollect, 
but precisely what it was not one in a hun- 
dred eould tell. 
day (and justly) among the foremost writers 
in America. Davenant was right when he 
sang of Fame, 
“She seldom is acqu 
And weary is of 


ainted with the young, 


those who live too long.” 


Ten years after the landing of the Pil- 
grims there came to America an 
gentleman named Thomas Dudley 
been educated in the family of the 


He had 
Earl of 


Northampton, had served with the army in | 
of 
He 
was succeeded fn his stewardship by Mr. | 


llanders, and had been for a number 
years steward to the Earl of Lincoln. 


Simon Bradstreet, of Emanuel College, 


had been steward to the Countess of War- | 
wick, and who had married his daughter, 
or seven- | 
They emigrated to | and published without her knowledge, with 
America in 1630, as I have said, and were 
received with distinction,Mr. Dudley and 
Mr. Bradstreet both being chosen Governors | 
It is not with these wor- | 


Anne Dudley, in the sixteenth 
teenth year of her age. 


of Massachusetts. 
Von. LVIIL—No. 847.—49 


asked 


thereby lv 


And yet he ranked in his | 


English | 


who | 


769 


gentlemen, bimini: that we are 
but with the wife of the latter, 
who shares with George Sandys the honor 
of baptizing the shores of the New World 
with Heliconian dew. She was well read 
in the literature of the time, poetical, theo- 
logical, Without possessing 
was a young woman of talents. It 
fashion to admire Sidney’s “ Arca- 
dia,” so she admired it, and wrote an elegy 
| upon whom hi 
temporaries insisted on idolizing. She 
admired Spenser's “ Faerie Queene,” which 
read in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century than it ever has been since; 


con- 


| thy 
; cerned now, 


and other, and 
genius, 
was the 
its chivalrous author, 8 con- 
also 


Was more 


and she may be said to have doted upon Du 

Jartas, Whom every body was reading then, 
through the ster, 
though nobody « persuaded to read 
Her Du Bartas, 
* sugared read over and 
over, grudging that the Muses did not part 
their betwixt him 
her: 


lumbering version of Sylve 
an be 
master 
lines” 


him now. was 


whose she 


overilowing stores and 
t a Bartas 


1g to my skill.” 


Ww 


I accordir 


Whether Mrs. Bradstreet was addicted to 
literary pursuits before leaving England we 
not told. 
been completed in America under the care 
of her husband, bred, 
e have , and of his friends among the 

learned men who presided over the society 
|}of Cambridge and Boston. Such, at least, 
is the statement of Dr. Griswold, who adds 
that her poems seem to have been suggested 
by her experiences and observations in this 
| country—an opinion which is not borne out 
| by her verse, which is bookish and pedantic. 
| We have her own words that she was a good 
| wife and a careful mother; forin one of the 
poems which she addressed to her husband 


Her education is said to have 


are 


who vas college as 


seen 


| 


she sang: 

} “Tf ever two were one, then surely we; 

If ever man were loved by wife, then thee; 
| If ever wife were happy in a man, 


Compare with me, ye women, if ye can. 


And she wrote concerning her children: 
| **T had eight birds hatched in the nest; 
| Four cocks there were, and hens the rest; 
I nurst them up with pain and care, 

For cost nor labor did not spare; 
| Till at the last they felt their wing, 

Mounted the trees, aud learned to sing.” 

} 
| The hatehing and nursing of her birds and 
the care of her nest did not prevent Mistress 
Anne Bradstreet from the Muses, 
greatly to the edification of her polite con- 
temporaries, who were in raptures with her 
| effusions, which were doubtless handed 
round in manuscript. They were collected 


| . 
wooing 
| ; 


la preface which Dr. Griswold thinks was 


| written by her brother-in-law, John Wood- 
bridge, of Andover, who affects to believe 
that the reader will ask whether it was pos- 
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work of a woman. 


an 


from 
it is the work of 


answer 


ed and est 


demeanour, her en 


eemed where she 
aciou inent 
us conversation, her courteous 
xact diligence in her place, 

of her family 
these 


OCCa- 


SO, poems are 


w hours, curtailed 
r refresl 
of commendatory 
of Mi 


usher 


ments.” 

poems, 
Anne Bradstreet 
Na- 


“Sl 


volume stress 


these 


d, the 


strains. 
the 


ing 
author of ple 


Agawam,” declare: 
ress was § 
enjamin Woodridge, the first graduate 
that the Muses, 
females all: 


B of 
Harvard, maintained Vir- 


tues, and Graces were 


< confess itself outdone: 


John Rog ,one of the presidents of Har 


vard, calls upon the poetasters of the period 


to veil their bonnets before her poems: 


at them humble fall 


to be her pedestal 


advanced 


till more extravagant was the famous and 
uninous Dr. Cotton Mather, who recalled 
mory 
not 


which ado1 


the 
M 


me 1i¢ daughter of Sir Thomas 


of tl 
} 
| 


the 


ore as east of those bright things 
ned ajudge of England, and said 
that now a judge of New had a 
daughter wh Amer- 


admired the learned women of the 


England 
owas acrown unto him. 
ica justly 
misphere, who were witnesses to the 
She had 
10 formerly taught the 
Larochia, who more lately 


other he 
old prot ssors of 
heard of | 
liberal art 


was very 


all philosophy. 
lippatia, wl 
of 
often moderatrix of the disputa- 
tions of the learned men of Rome; of the 
three Corinnas, who equalled if not excelled 
the most celebrated poets of their time; of 
the 
ical paraphrases on various parts of the Bi- 
ble; of Rosnida, who wrote the lives of holy 
men 5 
en whom be enumerated; but never of such a 
one as “Madame Ann Bradstreet, the daugh- 
ter Governor Dudley, whose poems, 
divers times printed, have afforded a grate- 
ful enti 
a monument for her memory beyond the 
stateliest marbles.” 


or our 


‘rtainment unto the ingenious, and 


Mrs. Bradstreet’s poems were published in 
England in 1650, and the authoress was hail- 
ed as the Tenth Muse, lately sprung up in 
America. 
for Edw 
writin 


They must have had some vogue, 
rd Phillips, the nephew of Milton, 
g¢ of them in 1675( Theatrum Poetarum), 
says they were not yet wholly extinct. 


Empre SS Eudoc ia, who composed poet- | 


of Pamphilia and other learned wom- | 


Ten years after the advent of the Dud 
and Bradstreet families, and while the lite; 
ate few of the early colonists were refres] 
ing their recollections of the English poets 

by patriotically perusing the composit 
of Mistress Bradstreet, which discoursed at 
large upon the Four Elements, the Ages of 
Man, the Four Monarchies, as well as othe 
pleasant and profitable themes—in 1640, ] 
say, there came to Massachusetts a certain 
| Mr. Richard Dana, who settled at Newtown, 
near Boston. Nothing is known of this gen- 
tleman, whom tradition once credited y 
being 


Dana, 
who was said to have been sherift of Middl 
jsex during the reign of Queen Elizabet! 
Sheriff Dana, if not a myth, is not believed 
lin by the American Danas, who are conti 

to trace themselves from Richard Dana and 


aha 


a descendant of one William 


his descendants, who were as honorabl 
| their day and generation as the descendants 
lof any Richard Dana 
settled in Newtown (which, in the course ot 


time 


Elizabethan sheriff. 
, came to be known as Cambridge), mai 
| ried, it is to be presumed, in that scholarly 
| place, and begot children, who in turn bi 
got other children, one of whom 
son, named also Richard—was an eminent 
member of the Massachusetts bar about the 
middle of the last century. 
sister of Edmund Trowbridge, who was t 


a grand- 


He married a 
he 
| first lawyer of the colony, and one of th 
king 
hung 


s judges. This judicial relationship 
lightly on him, however, for instead 
of standing by his Majesty in the troubles 
which were arising between him and his 
American subjects, he espoused the cause ot 
the latter, and became an active—or, his 
Tory friends would have said, a pestilent 

| Whig. His political principles were inher 
ited by his son Francis, who studied law with 
his loyalist uncle, and rose to eminence in 
He was sent as envoy to 
Russia during the Revolution, was a mem 
ber of Congress and of the Massachusetts 
Convention for adopting the national Con- 
stitution, and afterward Chief Justice of that 
commonwealth. 


as 


his profession. 


These distinctions meant 
more in his day than they do in ours, when 
| to oceupy posts of honor is not always to be 
honorable, nor to be w idely known to be re- 
spected or admired. Francis Dana married 
a daughter of the Hon. William Ellery, ot 
Rhode Island, one of the signers of the De« 
laration of Independence—an estimable lady, 
| who descended from Mistress Anne Brad- 
street (whether from one of her cocks or 
|hens history does not state), whose poetic 
| talent, ripened into genius, saw the light 
again in Richard Henry Dana, who was born 
at Cambridge on the 15th of November, 1727. 
The ancestry of illustrious persons has 
been largely discussed by Mr. Francis Gal- 
ton, who believes in the hereditary trans- 
mission of genius. He makes out a strong 
case in some directions, and a weak one in 


| 








others; the weakest, perhaps, of all in the 
highest walk of intellectual life—poetry. 
The children of poets are seldom poetical, 
though their later descendants have occa- 
sionally possessed poetical gifts. 
was descended from Donne (on his 
mother’s side, I believe), was a better poet 
than his metaphysical ancestor; Warton 


who 


was a better poet than his father (whom he 


succeeded, by-the-way, as Professor of Poet- 
ry at Oxford); and Lord Lytton is a better 
poet than his father, who will live in liter- 
ary history as the most versatile novelist of 
the nineteenth century. Two of our poets, 
Bryant and Longfellow, are descendants of 


John Alden, and a third, Dana, is a descend- | 
ant, as I have said, of Mistress Anne Brad- | 


street, who will compare favorably with the 
best serious poets of her period. 


Richard Henry Dana was exceedingly del- 


icate as a child, as was also William Cullen 
Bryant, and the two youn 
ly benefited by water 


¢ poets were large- 
the latter by the en- 
forced use of a cold spring which gushed 
from the under-world near the homestead 
of his father at Cummington, and the former 
by the fresh and briny air of the ocean at 


Newport, whither he was sent when he was 


about ten years old. Studiously inclined, 
he was not able to study much, so he pass- 


ed his time mostly out-of-doors, rambling 


along the rock-bound coast, and listening to | 
The wind came | Boston in the first decade of the century, as 
to him with healing on its wings, and the | 


the roar of the breakers. 


tumultuous waves strengthened his love of 
solitude. No other American poet was ever 


so moulded by the ocean, which haunted | 
him like a passion, insensibly blending with | 


his thoughts and emotions. That he was a 
poet did not dawn upon him in childhood, 
as it did upon the young dreamer at Cum- 
mington, nor was there any thing in our 
literature to suggest the possibility of an 
American poet. 


always with us. Dwight had published his 
“Conquest of Canaan,” Barlow his“ Vision of 


patriotic poems. These swallows, however, 


no more made a summer than the little beach | 
birds which Master Dana saw flitting before 


him in his daily rambles along the shore at 
Newport. 

The traditions of the Dana family were 
scholarly, and in his seventeenth year, when 
his health was sufficiently restored, Richard 
Henry Dana was sent to Harvard College, 
as his father and grandfather were before 
him, where he pursued his studies until 
his twentieth year, when he became in- 
volved in a college rebellion, and was com- 
pelled to leave his course unfinished. He 
returned to Newport, where hé devoted him- 
self for the next two years to classical liter- 


ature, and the little that was worth reading | secretary to Sir Alexander Bell. 


RICHARD HENRY DANA. 


Cow per, | 


| the production of so young a person. 


Poets by courtesy there | 
were, of course, for, like the poor, they are | ogy, and to which they occasionally invited 
| their friends, among others Richard Henry 
|} Dana and Washington Allston. 
Columbus,” and Freneau a collection of his | 


71 


| 
| 


have begun with Salmagundi. An experi- 
ment in the shape of a periodical, the Month- 
| ly Anthology, languished until it reached ten 
volumes, and is worthy of remembrance if 
only on account of the zeal of the club which 
projected it (the Anthology Club), and which 
had the satisfaction, such as it was, of foot- 
ing the bills for publishing it. Clearly the 
Monthly Anthology was not wanted, though 
W Imit 
the little world of American readers want- 
ed was not literature pure and simple, 
| but literature with a purpose, which pur- 
pose at this time was a political one. Our 
fathers were bitter politicians, and their 
| best writings were on political subjects. 
Their mania affected their children, one of 
| whom, a boy of thirteen, perpetrated a vol- 
ume of political, verse which led the con- 
ductors of this luckless Monthly Anihology to 
| question whether it could really have been 
“The 
Embargo” soon passed into a second edition, 
and the name of its author, William Cullen 
Bryant, was introduced to the attention of 
his admiring countrymen. It was read by 
|the son of Judge Dana in the intervals of 
his classical studies at Newport, whence he 
soon removed to Baltimore, and to the study 


the best pens in Boston wrote for it. 


| of law in the office of General Robert Good- 


loe Harper. 
There was a marked literary element in 


was shown by the persistent attempt to es- 
| tablish a periodical in that city, and not- 
withstanding its want of success, its project- 
ors never lost heart or hope. Prominent 
among them were William Tudor, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard and a travelled man, George 
Ticknor, the future historian of Spanish lit- 
erature, and John Quincey Adams. They cul- 
tivated literature (not exactly on oatmeal!) 
| by giving suppers, at which they discussed 
their contributions to the Monthly Anthol- 


A South 
Carolinian by birth, Allston had spent his 
childhood at Newport, where he doubtless 
knew young Master Dana, and where be cer- 
tainly knew Malbone, the miniature paint- 
er, Whose influence determined him in his 
choice of the profession he adopted. He 
painted in oils before he was seventeen, at 
| which age he entered Harvard College, where 
his attention was divided between his pen- 
cils and his books. Before he was invited 
| to the suppers of the Anthology Club he had 
| travelled in England, where he became a 
| student of the Royal Academy, after which 
he proceeded to Rome. While at Rome. he 
made the acquaintance of Coleridge, who 
| was on his way back to England from Malta, 
| where he had proved unsatisfactory as a 
The young 


in American literature, which may be said to| American painter was fascinated by the 
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sh poet, of whom he declared in later | tions of the young man whose youth had 
it to no other man did he owe so much | been questioned by the critics of the Mont 
tually. ‘“ He used to call Rome the | ly Anthology some seven or eight vears } 


fore, and who had lately been admitted to 
for, meet | the bar in Great Barrington. The lor 


ngest 


t ¢ .’ Allston wrote, “ but [never could 
ink of it as such whil th him: f 


e fountain of | and most important of these poems—a me 
] far- | itation upon the universality of death, \ 
lied this | written when he was about eighteen, a 

stream seem- | left by him among his papers, where it 
ec ruin | discovered by his father while he wa 


college, who thought it was worthy of pu 

i of | lication, and accordingly sent it to the No 

Imost tempted | American Review. The doubt which ] 

tened to Plato| been cast upon its paternity was app 

To his tal-| ently solved, but really increased, by t 

v painter, information which the manuscript app ared 

to convey, that the author, whose name was 

Bryant, was a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate. This intelligence excited the ecuri 
Anthology | osity of Richard Henry Dana, who immed 

rses were read | ately walked from Cambridge to Boston, 
riend Richard | where the Senate was then in session, in o1 
der to obtain a sight of the eleventh Mu 

published ; y years later. They | lately sprung up in America, Mistress Anné 

were connections, Allston havin ari Bradstreet having been considered in hei 

sister of Dr. Channing. day the tenth Muse. He went, he saw, and 

Though he had been admitted he bar | 


age¢ 


was not convinced. The plain middl 

both in Boston and Baltimore, and was in a! gentleman who was pointed out to hin 

certain sense a law-maker, having been|could not be the new poet whom he was 
ected to the Legislature of Massachusetts, |} seeking. He was rieght—he was not t 
id Henry Dana failed to sustain the | poet, but he was the poet’s father, Dr. Bi 
putation of his family. He followed | ant,of Cummington. Such was the histor 
profession for a few years, and finally | of * Thanatopsis” in its exodus from mar 
for literature, which was slowly | script to the pages of the North Ameri: 

ng root in New England, | Review. 
y, by the hopeful young Superficial students of literary history are 
turists of the defunct Monthly An- | often surprised at the disproportion betwee: 


} 
ul 


/, headed by William Tudor, who, with | the reputation of certain writers and the 


n keeping with his name, pro- | intellectual value of their writings, and are 
a periodical which should (and did) } consequently unjust in their judgments ot 
place. This was the North American | both. Readers of to-day who are not fam 
, Which appeared in May, 1815, and still | iar with our early literature—the literati 
in a green and flourishing old age. | of seventy years ago, for example—wondei 
as managed by a club, as its predecessor | and not unnaturally, at the estimation ii 
wen, Who gave suppers as they had} which their fathers held the fathers of ow 
at which they read the papers that | present race of writers. Contemporary c1 
y had written, or that had been sent to} ics were too favorable to them, they think, 
hem, and decided upon their merits and de- | and they are not altogether in the wrong, 
ts. Richard Henry Dana was a member | but they forget that the contemporary crit- 
is club, which was presided over by | ics were cognizant of literary conditions that 
r, who was the actual editor of the | no longer exist, the consideration of whit 
{merican Review for upward of two] materially influenced their decisions. Ou 
years, and by far the largest contributor, | fathers were worthy people, but their sym- 
three-fourths of the first four volumes com- | pathy with literature was slight; they tol 
ing from his facile pen. He was succeeded | erated rather than encouraged it. Thi 
by Edward Tyrell Channing, a cousin of | young gentlemen who sustained the Mont 
Richard Henry Dana, under whom its liter- | ly Anthology sustained it at their own cost, 
ary character was more assured. To this | and were out of pocket for the frugal sup 
gentleman, or more exactly, perhaps, to the | pers upon which its continuance depended 
club of which he was president, there were | The North American Review paid its contrib- 
sent two poems, which were read before the | utors nothing for years, and when it did be- 
club, as the verses of Allston had been read | gin to pay them, the honorarium was ridicu- 
before the Anthology Club, and which its|lously small. They wrote, not because they 
members declared could not have been writ- | had any thing to gain, but because they had 
ten by an American, they were so stately | something to say, the saying of which was 


aud well sustained. They were the produc- | its own exceeding great reward. They wrot 
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under many difficulties, not the least of | 
which was an invidious comparison with | 
English writers, who so habitually asserted 
their superiority that few Americans thought 
of disputing it. The disesteem with which 
authorship was then regarded was frank- 
ly stated by Richard Henry Dana in the 
Vorth American Review (September, 1317), in 
a notice of the poems of his friend Allston, 
which were originally published in England. 
“One generation goes on after another as if 
we were here for no other purpose than to | 
The spirit of 
gain has taught us to hold other pursuits 
as mere amusements, and to associate some- 
thing unmanly and trivial with the charac- 
‘r of their followers. 


do business, as the phrase is. 


If a work of taste 
lament that 


out, if is made a cause of |: 
so much talent should be thus thrown away; 


comes 


L the bright and ever-during radiance in 


it is in merey hiding our dull com- 
We hold 
every thing lightly which is not perceived 
to go immediately to some practical good 
wealth, or add to 
It must have an act- 
or it is rewarded as a 
ingerous symptom of the decay of industry 
us. 


monness is neither seen nor felt. 


to lessen labor, increase 
some homely comfort. 
ive, business-like air, 
) 


a 


amongst To be sure, we read English | 
poetry ; but for the same reason that we 
take a drive ont of town, because we are 
tired down by business, and must amuse our- 
selves a little to be refreshed and streneth- 


ened for work to-morrow. 


And, besides, we 
say the English can afford to furnish us with | 
poetry. They are an old, wealthy people, 
and have a good deal of waste material on 
hand. And so it comes about, naturally | 
enough, that poets are set down as a sort of 
intellectual idlers, and sober citizens speak 
of them with a shake of the head, as they 
would talk of some clever idler about town, | 
who might have been a useful member of 
society, but, as to any serious purpose, is 
now lost to the world.” Ifit required cour- 
age to state thus plainly the conditions by 
which authorship was then surrounded, it 
required more courage to prosecute it under 
such conditions, and I for one honor the 
single-minded men who did so, chief among 
whom I place Richard Henry Dana. 

His contributions to the North American 
Review were not numerous, but they marked, | 
if they did not originate, an era in the his- 
tory of criticism in America. One paper in | 
particular—a review of “ Hazlitt’s Lectures 
on the English Poets” (March, 1819)—was 
too remarkable to be readily accepted. It 
was remarkable for the originality, not to | 
say the audacity, of the writer, who did not 
hesitate to reverse the judgments of Haz- | 
litt, but who gave substantial and convin- | 
cing reasons for reversing them, and for the | 
soundness of his own judgments. Here is 
one, the reader felt, who is not content to | 
let the English critics think for him, but who 


| who, besides, 


| have the parlor all to themselves. 
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is abundantly able to think for himself, ar 


id 
horoughly equipped with 
has made him a full 
man, and a man, therefore, to be feared. He 
questioned the supremacy which had been 
le 
declared that his much-bepraised epistle of 


is ft 


Reading 


scholarship. 


conferred by common consent on Pope. 


Eloisa to Abelard was a gross production: 
that it was hot with lust and cold with false 
sentiment, far-sought antithesis, forced apos- 


| trophes, and all sorts of artificialities in the 


place of natural feeling and plain truth. 
The justice of this criticism might have 
been, and no doubt was, controverted by 
those who had taken Pope upon trust, ac- 
cepting him as a precious intellectual legacy 
from the past century; but they could not 
controvert the justice of the verbal criticism 
on Pope’s poetry, his incorrect use of words, 
his fondness for stock phrases, the paucity 
of his rhymes, and the nearness to each oth- 
if with the same 
rhyme, his rhymes to the eye rather than 
to the ear, and other flagrant violations of 
the minor morals of verse, which, however, 


er of couplets terminatir 


in his case could hardly be considered minor 
oues, since his verse consisted for the most 
part of little else than these. “He has a 
deal too much of what was wont to be called 
poetic language for no other reason than 
that it would make intolerable prose.” 

Not less independent were other critical 
estimates of this new Zoilus, who said, for 
example, that t diction of Thomson 
swarmed with words that should 


} 
he 


seldom 


|} be met with except in a dictionary or a 


court letter of compliment; who contend- 
ed that Gray’s “ Elegy” was not his greatest 
poem, and remarked that he would rather 
have written “The Bard ;” who thought but 
little of the poetry of Goldsmith, whose fame 
would rest upon his two plays, his Citizen of 
the World, and his Viear of Wakefield ; who 
preferred Campbell’s “ O’Connor’s Child” to 
his “Pleasures of Hope,” which abounded 


| With that language of no definite meaning 


which is styled elegant; and who warned 
Hazlitt and his master, Leigh Hunt, that if 
they undertook to banish such gentlemen as 
Crabbe into the kitchen, they would soon 
These 
singnlarities of opinion (to call them by no 
harsher name) were overshadowed by a 
monstrous heresy which dared to place 
Wordsworth among the great poets of Eng- 


| land—Wordsworth, whose tedious “ Excur- 


sion” the great Jeffrey had crushed five 
years before with his famous “This will 
never do.” This will never do, echoed the 
readers of the North American Review, who 
might probably have overlooked the slight 
which had been put upon the little Queen 
Anne’s man, but could never overlook the 


| glorification of the puerile poet of the Lakes. 


The scholastic conscience of New England 
was shocked by this paper; a strong party 
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rmitted him to write but 
r the North American Revie 
ject of Irving’s Ske 

ld have ma 


{ easily i 
ir sensitive palates. 


able Boston to 


one more paper 
w, and upon the 
ch-Book, which 


no ce 


olfeusive to 


snot easy to go back i 


; n thought sixty 
nd put ourselves in the place of 
} 


iTs, al 
Who 


seriously objected to a dispas- 
s discussion of the relative 
poets in a publication devoted to 
disc is. We to do 


nevertheless, o ve shall be unjust to 


merits of 
lish 
such 1ssiol 


must try 


d them, for, after all, they believed that 


nterests of literature were likely to suf- 
rif such new-fangled opinions were per- 
tted to pass unchallenged. We had no 
terature to speak of, and if we to 
it to begin in accordance 
nodes of thought and forms 
words, it 


were 


, 
ive ought 


any, 1 
li 


ith recognizer 
expression; in other ought not 

Their 
lieved in Pope , therefore they 
lieved in him; the English e 
elieve in Wordsworth, t 


] +4] 
violate settled 


canons of taste 
refathers be 
ities did not 
herefore they did 
in him. This they 
I think, by their opposition to this 
mous criticism, the writing of which de- 
nuded greater originality and intellectual 

than the of the 
Review to 
Disowned s, however, 


believe what 


Is 


ant, 


arlessness 
rth 
und by. it wa 
al influence was as distinctly felt 
poetic influence of “ Thanatopsis,” 

was an outgrowth from Wordsworth. 
1ever forget,” wrote Richard Hen- 
Dana, after the storm which he had raised 
1 subsided—‘I shall never forget with 
feeling my friend Bryant, some years 
scribed to me the effect produced 
m him by his meeting for the first time 
ith Wordsworth’s Ballads. 


conductors 


{merican were 


disposed 


as 


hat 
} 


He lived, w hen 


te young, where 
to be had 


as the great id 


few works of poetry 
at a pe riod, too, when Pope 


ol of the Temple of Art. He 


ere 


iid that upon opening Wordsworth a thou- 


nd igs seemed 
ie 


to 
art, and the 


gus} 
{i 


a 


1 up at once 
of nature of 
sudden to change into a strange freshness 

1 life. He 


ym 


lin His ce 

felt the sympathetic touch 

in according mind, and you see how 

stantly his powers and affections shot over 
earth and through his kind.” 

[The mention of Irving’s Sketch-Book in a 

eceding paragraph affords a clew to the 


ext work of Richard Henry Dana, which 
yas undoubtedly suggested 


by it The 
The American original of both 
maqundi, which the first suc- 


Man. 


Sal was 


with the writings of Irving, and admire 
them, though not so warmly as the uncrit 
ical majority of his countrymen. 
of the Sketch-Book was less to his taste t 


the style of Salmagundi and Knickerbocker’ 
History of New York. It was conceived af 
er some wrong notion of subdued eleg 


rl 


he style 


Mal 


a too elaborate elaboration, and was mor 


noticeable for wit and humor than for s 
timent or pathos. This judgment, added t 
the gravity of his genius, determined tli 
composition of The Idle Man, which wa 
sued in numbers in New York in 
It was so little read that 


1821-2: 


the writer w 


warned by his publisher that he was writing 


himself into debt; so he abandoned it 


{ 


the publication of the first number of thy 


second volume, and with it all serious con 
nection with the prose literature of 
country, limiting himself thereafter to th« 
occasional writing of critical papers. 

The author of The Idle Man and the au 
thor of “Thanatopsis” contracted a friend 
ship through that incomparable poem, whi 
was of great intellectual advantage to bot} 
If any thing could have relieved the som 
breness of that unlucky work, it would hay 


ls 


been the poems which the latter contributed 


to it. The retired lawyer at Cambrid 
and the active lawyer at Great Barringt 


On 


corresponded with each other upon what 


was nearest to their hearts, which it hardly 
need be said was not law, but literature, of 
which they were the most earnest repr 
sentatives in America. 


One of the most im 


portant results of their correspondence was 


an invitation to the poet to write a poen 
for the Phi Beta Kappa at Harvard—an invi 


1 


tation which he wisely accepted, and which 


produced the best poem that was ever r 
cited before a college society —* The Ages.’ 
This was in 1821, his twenty-seventh year 
When he went to Cambridge to deliver the 


poem he lodged at the house of his friend, 


and while staying there prepared for thi 
press a small collection of his poetieal writ 


ings, making several changes in “ Thana 


topsis,” and adding the beginning and end 


as we have them now, no doubt by the ad- 
vice of his critical host. Four years latei 
he abandoned the law, and went to New 
York, where he started the New York Review, 


| Which is notable in the history of our litera- 


ture as containing the first poems that Rich 


| ard Henry Dana is known to have written. 


When Master Dana was dreaming besid 
the sea at Newport, a young English poet at 


| Stowey, an inland town in England, was 


writing a mysterious poem, of which the sea 
was the background. 
Left an orphan at an early age, he had 


| been educated at Christ’s Hospital, where 
he made the acquaintance of Charles Lamb, 
| had enlisted in a cavalry regiment, where h« 
had proved a very awkward recruit, had 
married one of three sisters who were mil- 


attempt to transplant the essay lit- 
e of England in the New World, the 
being The Lorgnette of “Ik Marvel.” 
ithor of The Idle Man was familiar 
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wee 


4iv 


liners, had published a volume of poems of | does not contain a particle of it; if the sen- 


more promise than performance, and had be- 
taken himself to the consumption of opium. 
The poem in question, “The Ancient Mari- 
ner,’ was probably composed while he was 
stimulated by this pernicious drug, which 
was the bane of his after-life. 
lished in the same volume as the Lyrical 
Ballads of Wordsworth, which were such a 
revelation tothe young Bryant, whose genius 
does not appear to have been touched by 
the imagination of Coleridge. Not so Rich- 


or 
sy 


mon friend Allston, and who read all that he 
had written in verse and prose, and assigned 
him a high place in his unlucky paper on 
the English poets. Whatever the 
few who read the Lyrical Ballads may have 
thought of “The Ancient Mariner,” it cre- 


ated no impression on the English publie, | 


and was accepted by n 
cept, perhaps, Wordsworth, who occasional- 
ly liked the verse of others, though he al- 
ways preferred his own. 
America, however, in the mind of Richard 
Henry Dana, and by some association, which 
he himself could hardly have explained, in- 


‘The Buceaneer.” 

“The Buecaneer” “The An- 
cient Mariner’ in that the supernatural is 
an element in both, and that they turn upon 
the commission and punishment of crime. 
The crime of the ancient mariner is trivial, 
humanly speakin 
in 


resembles 


sequences which others are more 
caneer is dreadful, and its consequences fall 
upon him alone, and not on others who were 
equally guilty with him. 
verisimilitude about both poems, in spite of 


It was pub- | 


select | 


oO English poet, ex- | 


It germinated in | 


ind is followed by con- | 
con- | strange personage is compared to the noise 
cerned than himself; the crime of the bue- | 


| harshness and abruptness. 


ridge. 


There is an air of | 


the impossible incidents with which they | 


deal, which gives them a high place among 
purely imaginative works. The facts upon 
which the American poet has grounded his 
story are well vouched for, he claimed in his 
preface, and few truths were so fully be- 
lieved in as the events that he narrated, 


|}mined to 


though he admitted that he had not hesi- | 


tated to depart from the truth in order to 
heighten the poetical effect by putting his 
hero on horseback instead of allowing him 
to die quietly in his bed. 
he had taken a story out of the Pirate’s Own 
Book, and saved it from being merely horri- 
ble by adding a supernatural element to it. 


| timent or image presented to the reader's 


mind be of itself calculated to make an im- 
pression, it is allowed to do so by being giv- 
en in the most direct and forcible language ; 
if otherwise, no pains are taken to make it 
pass for more than it is worth. There is 


| even an occasional homeliness of expression 
| Which does not strike us agreeably, and a 


few passages are liable to the charge of 
Yet altogether 


| there is power put forth in this little volume, 
ard Henry Dana, to whom Coleridge was | 
made known by the admiration of their com- | 


strength of pathos, talent at description, 


and command of language. The power of 


; the poem was warmly acknowledged by 


Wilson, in Blackwood’s Magazine, but the 
style was thought by him to be colored by 
that of Crabbe, of Wordsworth, and of Cole- 
“He is no servile imitator of those 
great masters, but his genius has been in- 
spired by theirs, and he almost places him- 
self on the level on which they stand in such 
poems as the ‘Old Grimes’ of Crabbe, the 
‘Peter Bell’ of Wordsworth, and ‘The An- 
cient Mariner’ of Coleridge. ‘The Bueea- 
neer’ is not equal to any one of them, but it 
belongs to the same class, and shows much 


| of the same power in the delineations of the 
spired his longest and most important poem | 


mysterious workings of the passions and the 
imagination.” The poem differs from most 


; modern poems in that it contains no passage 


which can be enjoyed by itself, separate 
from the context, either as a piece of de- 
scription or sentiment—no passage, for ex- 
ample, like that in “The Ancient Mariner” 
in which the unearthly music heard by that 


of a hidden brook in the leafy month of 
June, and no statement of a moral fact 
which fixes itself in the memory, like 
“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


great 


The general impression which the poetry 
of Richard Henry Dana leaves upon the 
mind is that he is not so much a poet as a 
man of vigorous intellect who had deter- 


be a poet, and that he reached 


this determination too late in life. He 


;}moves like one who is shackled by his 


; measures, whether they 


In other words, | 


The conception of “The Buccaneer” is bet- 


ter than the execution, which is lacking in 
ease and fluency. Itis simple and severe in 
its style, Bryant wrote, in the North American 
Review, and free from that perpetual desire 
to be glittering and imaginative which 
dresses up every idea which occurs in the 
same allowance of figures of speech. As to 
what is called ambition of style, the werk 





are simple, as in 
“The Buecaneer,” or of a higher order, as 
in “The Husband and Wife’s Grave” and 
“The Dying Raven.” 

The literary career of Richard Henry Dana 
may be said to have practically ended with 
the publication of the little volume contain- 
ing ‘The Buecaneer” (1827), though he aft- 
erward added to it about as many more po- 
ems as were contained therein (nine in all), 
and brought out a collected edition of his 
works in two volumes. What he might have 
written if he had followed the example of 
his friend Bryant, with whom poetry was a 
life-long passion, can only be conjectured. 
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ater measure 


him 


of success than was 
would 


ior, 


have raged 
he wrote in the 


Buccaneer” 


as 
and almost 
now seems), “the most 
stirred to livelier action 
me; and there are 
vigor without the 


minds which they 


hone 
sym 
re- 
1 his master, Coleridge, 


felt, witl 


> Le fore 
he at ¢ 
bridge, a portion of which he sold in orde1 
to build himself a His 
early love of the sea led him to select a site 

of Cape Ann he 
the billows of 


lawn 


1 1] 
a gentieman, like 


him, inherited a good es am 


house el 


sewhere, 


on the 
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where 


coule ook broad 


I upon 
lantic 


the J 
built 


it is 


ofa steep gravel 


upon which 


stretches to the « dae 
ly cliff, below which lies a sandy beach of 
by 
&@ projecting ledge that runs out beyond it 
into , and on the left by the 
of a precipitous hill. The house faces the 
south, and 


semicireular sh pe, isolated on the right 


the sea 


11 


wooded hill. A thrifty farmer, anxious to 


turn his acres to advantage, would not have 
chosen the pot for a re side nce, Or, ¢ hoosing 
e left it, 
a state of nature, covered with 


it, would not hay as our scholar and 


poet did, in 


uncient 


forestry, and tenanted by 
hawks, with oceasionally an eagle, and 


crows, 
mul- 
titude i » beach birds haunting the 
It has 
for the light-houses of Sa- 
Marblehead ¢ 


as well 


surges and calling along the sands, 
i] 


ib noble outlook, 
lem, Boston, and 
from its window, 
of Atl: 
terest in the rocky headland already men- 
tioned, which is nautically known as “ Nor- 
man’s Woe,” and Longfel- 
low in his “Wreck of the He sperus.” Tere, 
in full sight of the sea, the author of * 


‘an be seen 
as the passing hulls 
vntiec steamers; and it has a poetic in 


is celebrated by 


he 
Buccaneer” passed his summers among his 
books, and friends, and his grandchildren: 
for he married in his early manhood, and 
perpetuated 
much 


his name in a son, who achieved 
reputation as his father, though 
not exactly in the pleasant walk of let- 


as 


base 


is sheltered on the north by a 


ters which their ancestress Mrs. Anne Brad- | 


t 


street laid out nearly two hundred years 
but 
highway of the law. A delicate 
health of Richard Henry 
when he was past fifty, and the current of 
his years bore him slowly onward to a ripe 


old ¢ The 


before, 


oldest writer in America, he | 
lived through several dynasties of literature 
the reigns of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and | 


in the sterner and more beaten | 
child, the 
Dana improved | 


| 
| 
| 


Southey; Byron, Moore, and Scott; Hazlitt. 
Lamb, and Macaulay; Thackeray, Dicken 
rrollope, and other English worthies; 
he saw at home the rise of American litera 
ture, and what of brightness has been shed 
over it by the genius of Irving, Bryant, Long 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier, Emerson, Haw 
thorne, Poe, and other lesser lights in t] 
All this he saw 
grave, scholarly, reverend man whom Tin 
eemed to have forgotten. But the 
beard travels in divers paces with di 
persons, ambling with some, trotting 
others, and ga i at last with all. 
crept with our old poet, but finally overt 


and 


several orbits of glory. 


him, and cast over him the. shadow 


he will one day e: 


whic 
ist over all mankind, a 
which we in our ignorance call Death. 
found him in his winter residence in B 
ton, on the 2d of February last, and he was 
gathered to his fathers in peace, the 
t ot his name. 
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The Spring, the Spring, 

Makes Nature sing, 

And life and love are on the wing, 
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Soft in mid-air the swallows’ tone— 
On earth—HXO’, HAGE yedidwy. 
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charm of fine concerts. They awaken delightful 
ASSOr ‘iations, as the sound of one string thrills all 
thers into rapt accord. It is the mood thus 


by 


n we 


he ot ner 
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1} hand 


| called magnetism—is a very 


Whistler's the ory, 


| a eae 
| manly and winning in the ¢ 


last musical artist, | 
e not wholly without a perspective, although | 


mien 
| 


| are to follow. 


stands before us, we can see behind him Ole | 


aa iced which is perhaps most receptive to mu- | 


sical impressions. It is upon this half-pensive, 
tender reminiscence that the most delicate effects 
lrawn. The music that sounds from yonder 
violin is not Wilhelmj’s only: 
“Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee, 

Take, I give it willingly 

For, invisibly to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me. 


are ¢ 


aoe were doubtless many persons who knew | 


{W ilhelmj before he arrived last autumn, but | 
coutele no great fame he ralded his coming. 
The first evening that he played, however, as- 
sured every appreciative listener that here was a 
master. 
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important element. 
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s still holding his violin and gazing abstractedly 
at the audience, the spectator in the balcony nat- 
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the old Park Theatre in Park Row on the Satur- 
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first appearance long ago. 
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fair-haired son of Thor, smooth-faced, command- 
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true response. a Norwegian’s manly 
personality, almost than skill, which 
conquered the audience; and the young man went 
and wide over the —— 
and overpowering by his prestige the ex- 
lisite art of Vieuxtemps. While the prelude is 
aving yonder and the young Wilhelmj stands 
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fascinating as he 
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central figure is a blooming son of the vikings, 
| whom you seek in vain in the picture of a wan 
ig gray hair, hanging by the side 
of the street entrance at the foot of the staircase. 

As Wilhelmj draws his bow there is no ques- 
There are the full, clear, true 
; the wonder- 


ful and tireless skill that chases the most elabo- 
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what amused his simple old an estors. Hk 
1, is the only person whom it is necessary 
iat the words are part of the most pop 
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sway- | at thi s writing is playing at five theatres in New 
; rt there | York and one in Brook] ind by other compa 
ty of sound— | nies, local and poe atetic, all over the land. It 
I burlesque, pure fun, the satire 
idicrous, not personal, althoug 
where it has had a great “run,” the ading 
acter was thought to be a hit at a me mber 
abinet. The fun is of that eas 
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he midst | t i doubt that Mr. Whiffen’s § 
formance of Wilhelm), ph is, in the French phrase, a “ creation.’ 
no fault, why he does not | is unique and irresistible. Other Sir Josey 
y but that it is cer- | be excellent, but this is so conceived in the pu 
spirit of jollity, its restraints and reticences and 
freedom from exaggeration—if such words may 
d that he had nev eart be used to describe what is all exaggeration and 
isense—are so full of tact and genius that it is 
mpo sible to escape the conviction that this is 
1e real Sir Jose ph. 
When at anchor here I ride, 
| : My bosom swells with pride, 
rt-room burst into ¢ igh. | 1 I snap my fingers at a foeman’s taunts. 
laisant court-room, for there | € And so do his sisters and his cousins and hi: 
aunts— 
His sisters and his cousins and his aunts. 
But when the g&eezes blow, 
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affected bench, bar, and audic 
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€ 
\ 


» dismal suspicion of being sometimes filled in- 
adequately and by a wrong system—a suspicion 
which, of course, the well-regulated mind instant- 
ly dismisses. 

When I was a lad I served a term 
As office-boy to an attorney's firm ; 

I cleaned the windows, and I swept the floor, 

Aud I polished up the handle of the | 

I polished up the handle so careful! 

That now I am the ruler of the Queen’s nav 
* . * * * * 

I grew so rich that I was sent 

By a pocket borough into P: ament. 

I always voted at my party’s call, 

And I never thought of thinking for myself at all. 

I thought so little they rewarded me 

By making me the ruler of the Queen's nave 


No one who has not seen Pinafore can infer 
the fun from the words, although there is a great 
deal of grotesque suggestion in them. The idea 

hip managed with courtesies ~~ comp li 
ments is exceedingly ludicrous, and the bi: 
aptain is also very droll. 


Thongh related to a peer, 
I can hand, reef, and steer, 
Or shipa selvagee ; 
I am never known to quail 
At the fury of a gale, 
And I'm never, never sick at sea. 
‘horus. What! never ? 
‘aptuin, No, never. 
‘horus. What! never? 
‘aptain. Well, hardly ever. 
. He’s hardly ever sick at sea. 


jad language or abuse 
I never, never use, 
Whatever the emergency 3 
Though “ Bother it!” I may occasionally 
I never use a bi gD. 
horus. What! neve 
‘aptain, No, never. 
‘horus, What! never? 
‘aptain. Well, hardly ever. 
horus. Hardly ever swears a big, big D. 


The solemnity of the captain is irresistible, and 


the universal horror, when, in a moment of great 
excitement, “a big, big D” drops out of his mouth, 


character of the crew of H. M.S. Pinafore. Not 
less admirable is the standard of refined and gen- 


tlemanly manners which the Right Hon. Sir Jo- | 


seph Porter, K.C.B., wishes to impose upon the 
abl 
point-device lordship does not see w hy the court- 
eous amenities of the drawing-room of Belgravia 
should not prevail upon the ships of her Majesty's 
navy, nor why politeness should not soften and 
tame rude, blustering Boreas. “For I hold, 
ings this most decorous of marine lordships— 

For I hold that on the seas 

The expression “if you please” 

A particularly gentlemanly tone implants. 
Chorus. And so do his sisters and his cousins and his 

aunts, 


So when the captain directs the boatswain to 


e-bodied seamen and their commander. His | 


1 . . | 
serve extra grog at seven bells,,the improving | 


boatswain responds, “ If—what, your honor ?” 
and to the captain’s astonished inquiry answers, 
“Tf you please, your honor.” 

The rollic king nonsense is ver y fascinating, and 
it has taken possession of the town. Perhaps it 


has just alittle higher flavor for us because it is | 


a gay hitat our cousin Bull and his wooden walls. 
Certainly no loyal subject of ’er Majesty coul 


i 


snjoy more than the most uncompromising Yan 
kee the joyous strain at the end of this amusing 
lrama. 

He is an Englishman, 

For he himself has said it; 

And it’s greatly to his credit 

That he is an Englishman; 

For he might have been a Roosian, 

A French, or Turk, or Proosian, 

Or perhaps I-tal-i-an— 

Or perhaps I-tal-i-an. 

But in spite of all ten aptath 

To belong to other 1 

He remains an Engl 

Hurra 
For the true-born Englishman 


It is a prolonged good-natured laugh set to mu 
sic; and, with the Easy Chair's compliments { to 
future discoverer of this page, it would 1 
spectfully say that /7. M.S. Pinafore is a very 
much more respectable entertainment than the 
opéra bouffe of Offenbach which amused the town 

1 lew winters ago. 


‘NATURE made him great, he made himself vir 


tuous,” says the anonymous inscription upon the 


frame of a miniature portrait of 

n that -hung, and doubtless hangs, in 

Mount Vernon. No man ever livi I 

fuller light; and the brighter the light, the 

> his character and fame. Aaron Burr used 

o depreciate Washington, but no other man in 


the world has ever imitated him, and it is no won- 


der that a country whose independence sprang 
} 


} from a war which Washington led, and which was 


1 under a government of which Washington 
was the first head, should feel itself to be unique 
among nations. Debating societies doubtless still 


rue whether he had genius. But if he had not, 


| there is something very much higher and more 


effec tive for mankind than genius. The annual 

editation upon him suggested b y his birthday, 
which is justly a legal holiday, s shows how fast his 
hold is of the national heart. It is not exactly 
true, after all, that he becomes mythical, for there 


| are few great men who are more precise ly and ac- 
is the highest testimony to the elevated moral | 


curately known to us, or of whom general opinion, 
however exalt 1, is more intelligent and just. 
And it was as much so while he lived as after 
is death. Th re is always a wonder why so lit- 
» is known of the personality of Shakespezare— 
so little, indeed, that it has been ingeniously ar- 
ued that, like Mrs. Malaprop’s Cerberus, he was 
three gentlemen at once, or at least that some- 
body else, probably a club of Elizabethan sages 
and wits, wrote his plays. There is, indeed, very 
little known of the man Shakespeare, and so the 
question is mooted in scholarly circles whether 
he was recognized by his contemporaries and 
passed in his own age as the foremost child of 
time. We have heard it discussed by poets and 
scholars in a manner so delightful that it would 
have gone far to reconcile any man to our mea- 
gre knowledge of Shakespeare’s biography. Dr. 
Whately has shown us, also, how ingeniously 
doubts may be thrown upon a life as near and 
apparently as familiar as that of Napoleon. But 
nobody ever doubted that we know, and that his 
contemporaries knew, the real greatness of Wash- 
ington. Fox’s splendid praise, with its exquisite- 
| ly humorous exception of King George and his 
hopeful children, is familiar. 
deriving houor less from the splendor of his sit 


“Tllustrious man! 


mgs 


ee 
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‘I don’t understand that Latin quotation,” s 
rnell, when he wa 
his project 


oung ma 


is time, his unweat 
institution which, 
name. He needed n 
ognition of his beneficence 
irit and service: he did not ne 
it was never offered; but no man m«¢ 
» crown for a good work d 
Matthew Vassar was anot 


of the Cooper Union 
various knowledge and opportuni 
y free, and especially a school 
with its reading-room visite 
n half a million of persons annu 
ld up in the | leries and collections and free lectures—was a cit 
very ont izen not only respected for the uprightness of hi 
q and the purity of his life ai 
tive and posi- | ero unthropy, but deserving the fitting sign 
incompromising | of that respect, resolved that the degree of LL.D 
iews, the chief | should be conferred upon Mr. Cooper. The Board 
man, a man | of Regents of the University, the most venerable, 
t such is | and to many worthy persons the least intelligible, 
r to his | publie body in the State—a body which charters 
, that all political par- | colleges, and to which colleges and academies r 
, all men of every kind in| port, which is the guardian of the State Museum 
his birthday is their | and the trustee of the State Library, which dis 
a common glory of | burses all the State money to the academies and 
| hi schools, and whose service, for its amount, 


|is probably as economical to the public treas 
LL.D., returned from | as any in the State—is not lavish of degrees. 
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ton, more than forty | the higher honorary degrees it is compet 
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confer. But the infrequency of the bestowal | 
makes the honor more precious. 

The evening of Mr. Cooper’s eighty-ninth birth 
day was the time selected for the ce¢ remony, and } 
a very brilliant and distinguished company as 
sembled at the house of his daughter, Mrs. Hewitt, 
with whom he lives. It was one of the assem- 
blies at which, as the solemn elder of the Major 
Pendennis school remarked to his junior, “ Here, 
my son, every body is somebody.” 


The most re- | 
markable figure was the host, who defies time, and |} 
activity and freshness of temperament at 
so great an age are doubtless very extraordinary. 
Presently Chancellor Benedict in his robe, the 
gown of the chancellor of the university in Our 
Old Home, stood behind the table at the end of 
the library, his Oxford cap on the table before | 
him, the Secretary at his right hand, the Vice- 
‘hancellor at his left, and other Regents within | 
ipporting distance. and appropriate 
address, that contained statistics in regard to th 
Cooper Union which probabiy amazed most of the 
company, as showing how great and useful an in 
stitution it is, the Chancellor stated the action of 
the board and its reasons. He then requested 
the Secretary to read the official minute of the 
olution, after which the Rev. Dr. Adams and | 
Dr. Harris presented Mr. Cooper for the degree 
The Chancellor, whose instinctive courtesy caused 
him to forget to don even his official cap in a 
room, then proceeded with the Latin formula in 
which he received his own first degree from Will 
iams College more than half a century ago. At 
its close the Secretary handed to Mr. Cooper the 


scroll of his degree. 


whose 


In a brief 


res 


The new Doctor then read | 
a short speech in a voice as firm and vigorous as | 
that of a younger man, and a 

some twenty lines from P 


t its close recited | 
2 apposite to the 


tenacity of memory. Throngs of friends gather- 
ed about the Doctor to congratulate him again, 
and there was not one of the di 
pany who did not feel the singular propriety of 
the honor, and rejoice in the hi 
age of the veteran. 

The facts in regard to the Cooper Union which 
were mentioned by Chancellor Benedict are not 
familiar, but they are well worthy attention. 


$2,000,000. 
structors in literature, science, and art, and it is 
maintained at an annual expense of about $50,000. 


During the last year its free reading-room has been | 


visited by 614,000 readers, for whose use there 
are 294 newspapers, magazines, and periodicals 
provided. There is an increasing library of 20,000 
volumes, and during the year there have been 
3395 students in the various classes. 
work of one private citizen, and it is no wonder 


that Dean Stanley was impressed in this country | 


stinguished com- | 


arty and cheerful | 


| Euphrates. 
| tically abolished, and the events of London a 


|} are known by him almost simultaneously. 


absorbing interest of 


} day 


| pensable to real knowledge, the telegr 


| rate d nations, 


| movement of opinion. 
The institution has cost Mr. Cooper more than | 
It has a body of about thirty in- | 


This is the } 


by nothing more than by the private foundation | 


of institutions of priceless public value. 


Tue reader of the morning paper which dis- 
poses of the daily news of other countries in a 
few telegraphic lines must sometimes ask himself 
whether he really knows as much of these coun- | 
tries as when he read of them in the letters of 


correspondents. The letters were always a fort- 
night old or more, but they were the latest ac- 
counts. The telegraphic summary is almost con- 
temporaneous, 


81 


or on the 
Time and distance have been prac- 


was done yesterday in the Caucasus 


nd 
St. Petersburg, of Vienna and Rome and Paris 
It is 
asks himself apprehensively 
is not some loss with the gain. It 
is not easy to read the story carefully when you 
know the catastrophe. When the details of 
‘hange of Presidency in F: 
nt itself has become r¢ 
intervening I 
clines the mind to return to the , We know 
that M‘Mahon has resigned, and that Grévy has 
succeeded him by a peaceful election, and every 
] that ing 
followed the record of events. 


he 


a miracle, but 
whether there 


ince 
mote, an 
Story. 


we have 
But the reasons, 


since ch was announced 


| the political situation, the movement of opinion, 


the significance of votes—all this, which is indis 
ph can not 
give us, and when it is offered afterward it is not 
attractive, because the result is known. 

a recent English writer 
ie telegraph has in this way actually sepa 
He ai that in England there 
is really less accurate and intelligent knowledge 
of Continental affairs than in the days wl 
was brought by mail. 


It is the conclusion of 
that tl 
cues 


en news 
It is undeniable that the 


| interest in writing letters to a newspaper to dis 


cuss what 


was universally familiar a fortnight 


| before is as seriously diminished, also, as that of 
| reading them. 


} COrres} onde nee j 


The first charm of 
news, 


newspapel 
If the correspondent 


| knows that he is telling news, his spirit is very 


different from that of one who is simply explain 
ing the news or speculating upon it some time 
afterward. This is seen in the chang d character 


| of the foreign correspondence that is still main 
speech with remarkable fluency of utterance and | 


tained. It becomes more and more personal, and 
treats of what the telegraph omits, but omits be 
cause it is not of commanding importance. The 
English writer whom we have mentioned says: 
“There is no country in the world whose history 
is fully reflected in a London daily journal, nor 
one, with the partial exception of France, in which 


/it is any longer possible, from the inf 


afforded in any English newspaper, to foll 

Londoners hear of Prince 
Bismarck’s reactionary proposals, but not of the 
reasons by which he justifies them—his long ex 


| planatory letter on Protectionism was never even 


published—still less of the sentiments they excite 
in Germany.” The writer goes through the coun 
tries of Europe in the same way, declaring that 
isolated facts are published, but that there is no 
continuous history—* history like the history of 
England which ‘G. W. 8. furnishes to the New 
York 7ribune,” and that the evil is nearly incur 
able, because with the increase of immediate news 


there is not a corresponding increase of newspa 
per space, The consequence, he dolorously ap- 
prehends, will be that as Englishmen become 
more and more insulated in contemporary intelli- 
gence, they will necessarily receive as true what- 
ever the telegraph may choose to report, and will 
be, therefore, at the mercy of the most monstrous 
lies. 

But the writer indicates, without perceiving it, 
the natural remedy. He says that the best eu 
rent historical accounts of the leading European 
nations, their political, literary, scientific, and so- 


He knows this morning what| cial movements, are found in the Contemporary 
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| inevitable 


actual wo 
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from the characters that he portrays. 
Any other issue would have been unsatisfacto 
and yet the actual event is doubtless surprising 
for a moment to the multitude of readers. They 
ee, however, instantly that the reason is in ther 
They had not truly apprehended the char 
acter unfok led before the 
soth these little hooks are unequalled 
studi and The Europeans, although of 
has the character. The v 
showed more glimpses of the talent necessary to 
construct the novel, although it is in no poin 
more felicitous in handling than the others. The 
analytical, critical, introspective tendency is so 
| marked in the genius of the author that it some 
times holds in check the creative and narrative 
power. When Mr. James has once fairly pro- 
jected a character—and this he does with singular 
| force—he is careless of the rest, and is not inter 
| ested to show its play in a sustaining series of 
events. This, however, is the instinct of the story- 
teller. But Mr. James is so true to himself that 
he will do only what his good genius prescribes 
and no reader certainly will complain that a lyric 
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ch pursues his own way. But turning 
to that of the other, the read 
tarily recalls, by no other suggestion than 


that of two young and 


page of one 


gallant literary figures, the 
leasant association of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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M CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Jun., 
compressed within the limits of an 

nding ri a large fund of valuable matter 

on railroads,' from their origin in Great Britain 
in 1830 until the present day. Under the head of 
i the Railroad System” he first 
ines the history of the earliest pioneer rail- 
ids in Great Britain and the Uni 
ig me dates of their completion 
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1 their construction and oper 

under “ The Railroad Problems,” he disci 
relations of railroads to the people, 

and one another, and gives brief 

railway system in various countries, 

1 he lers the tendencies of the 

development of the system, the 

venefits attending it, 

cations besetting 


functi 


ions, 


ation. After 
1Ss- 
the 
ints 
in 


erowth 


accot 


consi 
evils and 
the difficulties and compili- 
the management, operation, 
and control of railroads, the conflicts 
interest between the competing lines, with the 
that have been ineffectually exte mporized 
ieir adjustment, and the absorbir 
trade, competition, amalgama 
solidation, and monopoly. 
liscussion Mr. Adams presents concise views of 
e princi on which the railroad systems of 
Great Britain, Belgium, France, and the 
United States were organtzed and are now main- 
tained. Those of Great Britain were inaugurated, 
much as were those in this country 


hg questions 


ft free tion or con- 


ples 


Germany, 


é by associa 


he principle of free trade and competition, and 
iberal encouragement was extended to them. 
Gradually competition worked itself out into com- 
bination and amalgamation, till at length nearly 
all the competing lines have been absorbed by a 
few monster lines which control the entire rail- 
way system of Great Britain. Meantime the atti- 
tude of the state to the roads has become one of 
expectancy and supervision, inspection and ad- 
vice, rather than of coercion or direct interfer- 
ence. The Belgian system was projected by King 
Leopold on the idea that railroads were steam- 
highways analogous to, and to take the place of, 
the king’s highway, and therefore to be 
structed, owned, and operated by the state. 


i 


con- 


a considerable extent, but later on was supple- 
mented by concessions of charters to private com- 
panies, the fundamental idea of all these conces- 


sions, however, being ultimate public ownership. | 





1 Railroads: their Origin and Probl ema. 
FRranois Apvams, Jun, 12mo, pp. 216. 
P. Putuam’s Sons. 
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New York i 


In the course of the | 


| Britain, 
tions of individuals chartered by the state, at first | 
having exclusive privileges for certain districts , | 
but afterward competing lines were chartered on | 


| ful supervision. 
| which 
| system of this country is occupied with concise 
The | 


system was developed originally on this theory to | 


At first the government own 
the 


<d two-thir 
railroad mileage, but ten years later 
portions had been reversed, and the 
pani s owned two-thirds. rhe effect of this di- 
vided ownership between the state and individuals 
was to make then 
and to improve the service of each 
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the com- 


 hiieneaan ‘ Bel- 
gium has simply presented the of the 
state iaracter of the richest and most 
powerful railroad company of its system, holding 
n check and regulating other companies not 
greatly inferior to it in power, which compete 
with it for business, and with which it deals 

terms of equality.” The effect on both the pub- 
lic and private roads has been excellent, and has 
proved satisfactory to the government and the 
competing lines. Mr. Adams suggestively 

serves that while competition in Great Britain 
and America disturbed and disorganized 
traffic, in , as between the publie and 
private roads, it has had the effect to regulate it. 
The tendency in Belgium now is toward the 
sorption of all the railroad lines by the govern- 
ment. It would be interesting to follow Mr. 
Adams’s descriptions of the French and German 
systems, which, with those of Belgium and Great 
compose the four great railway systems 
of the world. While these four systems have 
many points in common, they have also important 
distinctive features that are worthy of study. <A 
characterization of them must 
their political relations, Mr. 
Adams, they are divided into two groups by a 
broad line of demarkation: on one side are the 
systems of the English-speaking race, based upon 
private enterprise, and left for their regulation to 
the principles of /atssez farre, the laws of compe- 
tition and of supply and demand; on the 


side are the systems of Continental Europe, 


spectacle 


°. in the cl 


ob- 


has 
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concise general 
suffice. In 


says 


other 
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| creation of which the state assumed the initiative, 


and over which it exercises constant and watch- 
The comparatively large space 
Mr. Adams appropriates to the railroad 
accounts of the Granger episode and its influ- 
ence for good or ill; of the strifes between rail- 
roads and the State Legislatures, as also between 
the rival railroads; of the scandals in railway 
| management and construction; of the phases of 
growth through which the American system has 
passed; and of the development of the idea of 
| governmental interference. Much prominence is 
given to the “ Massachusetts plan,” as contradis- 
| tinguished from the “Granger plan.” In the 
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i marvellous 
her plant and bird a 
rld of rock and moor a 
¢ knowledge from ever 
inanimate in her domain, 
ink among the ablest scic ntine 
world Hlere was a man, as was ’ 
| knowledged by Sir Roderick Murchison—anc 
acknowledgment should be a pe "I etual i 
ths and men whose 
d down to exacting g 
rning his daily bread by his ms urd Ww 
‘ iged to read and study by ni 
le to instruct the Director-Gener eat tl 
ical Soci ty of Great Britain,” and 
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enowned Sir Roderick himself. As th 
lf-made man, and the record of the sea 
1eans and simple appliances by which he wi 


tir 


or 


iction in spite of his obscure station and ¢ 


hook is full of instruetive suggestiven 
is also valuable for the noble 
presents of fortitude and cheerfulness, ¢ 
ind piety, of toil willingly undergone in 


| for knowledge, and of hard-won attainments 
|estly worn. Besides these teachings and in 
| ments, the biography is rich in the lessons 
poetry of Nature, and abounds in those 


] 
lo 
thoughts and reverent reflections which intimat 
}communings with her always inspire. The « 
| scriptions, given for the most part in Di 
nervous words, of the scenes he visited and 
| explors tions and dise yveries he made in his n 
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ind day foot-rambles of twenty, thirty, forty, al 
fifty miles each, have been rarely surpass¢ 
cacy and simplicity, or in ruggedly picture 
V Te 
No new facts or incMents are reveal 
| Black’s biographical sketch of Oliver Golds 
| but his arrangement of familiar facts and 
lents is so judicious, and his versions or inter 
pretations of them so happy, that they throw new 
ind genial lights on Goldsmith’s character. Less 
| minute a 1d more reserved than the biograp rie 
| by Prior, Forster, and Irving, still Mr. Black 
sketch neither omits nor spoils any authentic o 
cuaracteristic saying or doing or trait of this ex 
quisite writer and odd but most ingenuous and 
| lovable man. His virtues and merits are poi 
| trayed cordially ; his foibles and impe rfections 


| often closely allied to virtues—are avowed with 
| kindly frankness ; and there is no attempt to ex- 
| plain away his frailties, or to hel 1 his contempora 
5 | ries responsible for the natural and certain effects 
| of his own heedlessness, iaptoveeande; and prodi 
| gality. In one essential this brief sketch has a 
af high value: it is a fuller and better literary biog- 
raphy than we have yet had of Goldsmith. With 
| it in hand we are able to trace the most of his 
getter unces, great and small, from their germs 
| to their fin: il perfection. This is an exceedingly in 
| teresting feature, for besides affording us gl limpses 
_ | of many pleasing personal characteristics, it gives 
ey 
t| 


if 


3 Goldsmith. By Woiu1tam Brack. “English Mer 
of Letters Series.” 12mo, pp. 152. New York: Har- 
| per and Brothers, 
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us a connected view of his writings a tl I | 1 
f their production, and enables us to note the | learning.—T her republications of 
steps of his progress as a writ } ‘ , hors are among the 
unfolding of his genius as a po ary e) the 1 Of these, Jane E 
Professor Huxley is a strong ‘ ler, an lust always be -restin , apart from its intri I 
es with force and pret ision, but i ) an! rits as one « the ties of literature 
He has little faculty for description, is | cause of the premature development of its gift 
is grouping or disposition of parts, | author, and for its surprising display of irregular 
careless or contemptuous of those delicé power. Among its merits are its picturesque d 
* light and shade and incident whicl ‘riptions, its vigorous and massive if not always 
v , variety, an¢ lifelikeness to a pictur . latura l tion haracter, and its strong 
These defects are infully visible in his mono-| but exaggerated delineations assion.—Th 
I iph on David ume,’ whiel rms one of the} other repub ication to which we have alluded is 


itest of Mr. Morley’ ri “English Men of | Mr. Wilkie Collins’s Man and Wife,’ one of that 


‘s.”’ He has compresse » biographical | industrious writer’s most characteristic novels, in 

h within the narrow limits of two brief chap- | which he exhibits his mastery of the i 

ters, extending over less than fifty pages, and it| and involutions of a plot, and his skill in con 

is remarkable for the little it reveals of the per-| structing an uninterrupted succession of enter 

sonal incidents and events that gave color to the | taining surprises. In this novel, as in most of 
t historian’s life, or that influenced his char- | his productions, the attractiveness of the narrative 

and shaped his career. Jt i nopsis rath-| is mainly due to the ingenvity with which the 


r than a biography. In the later and more ex- | author, following the models afforded by cazses 
tended part of the performance, however, which | cé/ébres, first weaves the web of a compromising 
is devote d to an analytical exposition of Hume’s | seeret around his Ik ling charac ters, and to 
philosophical writings, Mr. Huxley is thoroughly | dexterous art with which he then, bit by bit, wi 
home. Those who desire to become better in- | folds it till all the threads of the tangled skein 
as to this class of Hume’s works can have | are gradually unravelled.—The second series of 
re intelligent or satisfactory guide than Pro ‘No Name” publicatior ns with Signo 


Huxley. Vonaldini’s Niece? a novel ore than usual 
» interest that is felt in whatever relates to | excellence, in every page ich we discover 
and character of Dr. Johnson is oppor he signs of a practiced hand and a finely tem 
ministered the collection in a vol-| pered imagination. Written anonymously, as are 
Samuel Johnson: His Words and His \ a ; ies, it i e work of an American 


ys,> of a fund of anecdote, personal incidents, | author on an Italian theme, the scene of which is 


e, entitle 


versation s, traits of manner and char er, d in lern Rome d the country 

., exhibiting the sage under ‘ly every as- | The rs i nainly Italian, 
pect of his life and associations. The material | of | 
is drawn chiefly from Boswell, and also from Ma- | “ Bohemians, 
lame D’ Arblay, Bishop Perey, Mrs. Piozzi, Han-| ian; but the y 
nah More, Anna Seward, Miss Reynolds, Sir John | their accessori tf the lie pas and 
Hawkins, and others, with whom he was more or | crime whi isually form the st » of Italian 
less intimate ; and it is classified under such head ymances. The narra > j rong, sustained, 

his “appearance, manners, and peculiarities,” | and unfolded by natural gradations; without 
‘partialities,” his “habits as scholar and au- | being startling or sensational, or even dramatic 
thor,” his “diseases,” “ piety,” “ superstition,” 1@ incidents are various and exci . 
‘wi playfulness,” “ gallantry,” and the like ‘riptions of social life in Rome, and of the great 
Appended to the anecdotal portion are copious | city’s suburban and sylvan surroundings 

} . } 


extracts from Macaulay’s and Cariyle’s well-known and picturesque; and its numer 


critical essays suggested by the publication of | acters are so disposed as to give an air of life 
Boswell’s Life. likeness to their movem« nts, while some of them 
In reviey the publications of fiction for the | are made to act and suffer with such true loft 


month, we have no hesitation in awarding the | ness and nobility of spirit as to excite the liveliest 
Im of superiority to Goldsmith’s inimitable | sympathy and admiration. Despite its general 
niniature romance, Zhe Vicar of Wakefield® | excellence, however, this fine novel has two grave 


.8) 
i 
1 
ten more than a hundred | ago, the | defects which impair its quality as a work of art 
iness and popularity of this aaah story 
| 


| and are the more oneye sir g because of the abun 
» survived all the changes of taste and opin- | dant taste and skill uniformly displayed by the au 
and its merits have won for it an undisputed | thor. Sometimes, as in the case of the beautiful 
and foremost — among the classics of our | niec f Monaldini, upon W hom the chief interest 
tongue. A model f “English undefiled,” it is | of +9 romance centres, the author apparently 
also a model of delicacy of sentiment and purity | falls in love with his own id ale creation, and in hi 
hought, as well as an exquisite example of the | distempered efforts to paint her superb loveliness 
beautifying influences of modest} and her grandeur of form and spirit, by his rv 
Oe ——— | peated touches he robs her figure of its glow and 
By — esor Huxiry. *“ sh Men of 
Series.” 12mo, pp. 206. New York: Harper | 
thers. | 7 Jane Eyre. A Novel. By Cuarvotrr Brontt 
| Johnson: His Words and His Ways. What | “ Franklir are Library.” 4to, pp. 89. New York: 
vhat he did, and what Men thought and spoke | Harper and Brothers. 
er! ing y him. Edited by E.T. Mason. 12mo, pp. 5 Man and Wi A Novel. By Wiixre Corrs. 
York: Harper and Brother, * Franklir Square Lil iry.” 4to, pp. 113. New York: 
1 Vicar of Wakefield. A Tale. By Ourver Gorp- | Harper and Brot ime 
smiri. ‘* Harper’s Half-hour Series.” 32mo, pp. 258 Tis nor Monaldini’s Niece. ‘* No Name (Second) Se- 
New York: —e" and Brothers. ies.” 16mo, pp. 334. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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rcumstances of Amer 
st of the seri 
ns with an intell 
general physiological princip] 
structure, functions, 
explained, the 
, and the moti and employ 
different muscles whil 
forms of work or exercise de ibed. 17 
is followed by an application of the teachings 
derived from these general principles to tix 
r of the exercise most a ropriat 
ages, sexes, and physical conditions 
nsideration of the training that is 
nder varying conditions and cit 
bring the body to the most perfect state 
and vigor.—In the second of the series, on Ale 
| ich | hol: Its Use and Abuse,* the author undertakes— 
! lar feeling, and | leaving out the moral and social aspects of thi 
n machinery by which the | question—to show what is the evil physiological 


1 for an irresistible mov ly of the use of alcohol, and how to avoid it; and 


rtisans of James. Several of | what the good, and how to gain it. The sub; 
iinted with great liveliness, | is treated with candor and moderation, involving 


jer 


ring of the people on | a consideration of the following topics: the prop 
, 1689, with its crown-| erties and constituents of alcoholic beverages, 
successful attack on | their physiological operation, their effects when 
Hill— | taken in excess, their uses, and their administra- 
rriam’s | tion in ill health or disease. The general conclu 
i. Hale, | sion of the writer is that in health the use of al 
ion and | coholic beverages is entirely unnecessary, and if 
habitual may become injurious; that even where 
they may be used temporarily with advantage there 
young g is a liability to grave dangers from them; an 
young | ,| that in disease they should be used strictly 
emselves to | medicine, and be regulated by the doctor’s « 
tions of duty | as to quantity, quality, and time.—The 


allow— the series, The House and Its Surroun 


16mo, pp. T 3 from the German of Paul Heyse. 
New York: D.S. Applet ‘0. 


Colonial Davs. “Ta Exercise and Training. By 
y of rican | 161 96. New York: D.S. 
Harper an 5 Alcohol: Its Use and Abuse. 7 
p, M.D. 16mo, pp. 95. New York: D. 8. Apple- 
A Story of the ‘ Orig- | ton and Co. 
{aLe. 16mo, pp. 269. 16 The House and Its Surroundings. 16mo, pp. 96 
New York: D. 8. Appleton and Co. 
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water supply, ventilation, closets and urinals, scu 
ind sinks, Warming and lighting, paint and 
iper, and the general arrangement of bedrooms, 
sery, kitchen, ett ipon the spread o preva 

of disease Chere is also much practica 


ition 





form concernin 


se of ¢ nftectants 
ind antiseptics, and the methods to be observed 
contagious and infectious ises The f tl 


the series, on Prei 


ises of early or pre 





der which they are 


most 


active 


then recounts the rules 





rvances which 








re necessary to be observed tor the avoidance of 
these causes when they belong t ie class that 
ve been beque athed to us, and the methods 
necessary for the prevention of those conditions 
which, whether bequeathed or not, repeat, muiti 
ply, and perpetuate sauses of early death 
Mr. Eugene Vé treatise on _4sthetics" 
would be a mol sa tory contribution to sci 
nee if it exhibited greater equanimity and a 
ore judicious reserve, and were less dominated 
i crusading But if lacks poise and 
renders 1 unreservedly to the demoli 
on of one svstem and the erection of another 
on its ruins, it compensates in a degree for this 
fect by the vigor and ability of its attacks on 
e one hand and of its advocacy on the other, 


haps, is more interesting and suggestive 


inte 





ut scrutiny it provokes than it 
uld possibly be if it merely challenged a pas 

Belonging to the school of art re 
which Viollet-le-Due the latest 
ind most distinguished exponent, the author vig- 
orously reiterates that great critic’s protest against 
the “ despotism” and * pedantry” of the Academy 
His theory is that there are but three ways open 
o art—-first, the imitation of previous forms of 
irt, or the academie method, whose “ latent prin 
is the negation of progress or even of intel 
ectual change ve 


Leth: 


ial things, which, though not true art, is a 


sive assent. 
formers, Ol was 





ciple 





second, the realistic imitation of 


medium of art, and whose perfection is that of a 
copy producing complete and absolute illusion, or 
of a photograph improved so as to reproduce 
color as well as form, by which “all the precision 
and all the indifference of machinery is attained ;” 
and third, the manifestation of individual impres- 
sions, or true art, by which the artist puts some- 
thing into every thing he does, and while render- 
ing appearances visible as seen by all the world, 
adds something which is not actually apparent, | 
which comes from within himself, and has the 
stamp of his own personal emotions and impres 
sions, and which governs his choice of subject 
inspires the arrangement and proportion of parts 
interprets forms and objects, and invests the 
whole with particular colors and other qualities 
which are derived from his own nature and per- | 
sonality. Of these forms, which he suc- | 
inctly denominates the conventional, the realistic, | 
and the personal, he affirms that only the latter | 
deserves the name of art, since the personality of | 


three 





17 Premature Death: Its Promotion or Prevention. 
16mo, pp. 94. New York: D. S. Appleton and Co. 

18 Asthetics. By Eveene Veron. Translated by 
W. H. Armstrona, B.A. (Oxon). ‘“ Library of Con- | 
temporary Science.” 12mo, pp. 423. Philadelphia: | 
J. B. Lippincott and Co. | 
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feel fe i poetic or other we k of art is due to 
the fidelity of the im yn or any intrinsic qual 
ty of its own, they mistake—it is the power of 
he artist t strik ind attracts them: what 
thev admire or what censure is simply the 
degree Of talent att ) 1 to tl vuthor the 
poem, the picture, or the statue is but start 
ng-point and first cause of their emotion, but in 
reality it is tl per lity of the artist by which 
hey are affected, ar eir admiration must al- 
Ways be sul irized in the word ‘What genius 
t must have ured to ex¢ it suc i work as 
is !”” his ww view of the ions of 
irt and its effects upon the mind is unceasingly 
iborated in a hundred different ingenious ap 
ms The work, however, is not confined 

the discussion of the theories, but embraces 

i wide field of art criticism and analysis. In the 
rst division of the treatise the author illustrates 


ind explains the general prin 
lie all art, first historic 
origin, progress, 
ol 


attempt 


iples which under- 


account of the 





the principal 
then philosophically, in 


{ mit} 
Lorms Primitive 


to trace the pl 


in vsiological and psycho 


ogical conditions of man, which are 
and the 


and finally 


taste, genius, deco! 


the mediums 
of artistic expression 
ot 


} 


lisquisiti 


source 1 nature 
of 
and ex- 
In the second part each 


an 


esthetic pleasure: bv a series 


ons on itive 
pressive 


art, and style 


irt is considered separately, after having been 
classified under two well-defined groups—the arts 
of the eye and the arts of the ear; or, in other 


words, those arts, such as architectur 


e, sculpture, 
and painting 


¢ from the sensations 
of sight and deal with exterior forms, whose com- 


which sprin 


mon feature is the development of space, whose 
manifestations have to do with a single point of 
time, which exclude 


movement and replace it by 


| simultaneity and order, and whose law is propor- 


tion; and those arts, such as dancing, music, and 


for the vehicle of their 


| expression, which appeal to the sense of hearing, 
|} and take their immediate origin from spoken lan- 
| guage, whose principal action is by succession 


through ideas of lapse of time and movement, 
and which are the direct expression of the inner 
essence of life. Each of these is considered his- 
torically and philosophically as a source of «s- 
thetic pleasure i 


the light of the doctrine that 
genuine art consists essentially in the predom- 
inance of subjectivity over objectivity, that the 


n 


artist is one whose imagination or impression- 
ability or personality is so lively and excitable 
that it transforms every thing with which it comes 
in contact, dyeing them in its own hues, and re- 
producing them in accordance with its own pref- 
erences; in fine, that is the direct and spon- 
taneous manifestation of human personality, and 
that all art worthy of the name is human, per- 
sonal, and the reflection of the mind of the artist. 

A laudable attempt 
the prehistoric i 


ias been made to idealize 
ere nds, and the « olonial, Revolu- 
tionary, and post-Revolutionary scenes 


, events, tra- 
ditions, and people of Southwestern Pennsylvania, 
in an unpretendit entitled Southwestern 
Pennsylvania in Song and Story, by Mr. Frank 


Fr volume 


19 Southwestern Pennsylvania 


in Song and Story. 
Notes and IJJustrations, 


By Frank Cowan. 
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Masc il that s ng as the foundations rema S 
ough the sk may be frequently su 1 toa w 
- | ( pre of 21 pounds per square fo 
: g S es ency to a el Is 
, Annuaire t Ly f 40 ) 
| to the sq foot, it Vv 1} ) tal 
A | ed ay : \ it P ga ; 
; t I n t ¢€ ‘ Lake ] ( cau 
é t He | ture; | i pressure of this 
[here is no | u b mind that considerable ose 
the V ta pia 1 Si 2 | fe) 
; il potentia t custs me Vv acre with t I EN 
f its variations tion the stone, it might t Ove ned; W 
0 vith 1 ssignable ex 1 pressure of 80 poun s ire foot 
tanding the mitigatir iched, it is very questionable if the survive 
, which eases off all sudder mong the inhabitants of the neighborhood w 
y { of t ‘ ometer swings | find it 7 sitw when they have time to go and look 
t t trembling like | for it 
| ‘ ! e in ng field. As Poynting has pointed out that the two chief 
t tion of potential according to | causes of error in using a balance are (1) dis 
the f é ir, all observations concur in | ances through changes of temperature, such 
show that t ‘ ve stre th of potential is | convection currents or unequal expansion of 
ore t ! imn but e mont two arms, and (2) the possibility that after rais 
of | nim ippear to differ con- | the beam on the supporting frame and lower 
side t | The « it again the same parts of the knife edges may 1 
of the winter months, | come into contact with the planes. He removes 
ee f m occurs every where in May or | the former by protecting the balance in a g 
Jun t ve e potent n the strongest | case and making the readings at a distance, a1 
n of weakest. | the latter by not raising the beam between su 
As I riatic with the | cessive readings, but by having a clamp beneat 
ho f Kew s show a] one pan which can fix the pan in any positio 
1 t irs. The | In his experiments the value of a given deflectic 
hours of maxim re, in July, 8 a.m. and 10 p.M.; | was estimated by riders, and a special apparatus 
in J ul 10 A.M 17 P.M ind in the sprin was used for interchanging the weights. Tl 
and utun t 9 M. and Y P.M. The few createst deviation from the mean in con paring 
observat ( ng the recent arctic expe- | two one-pound weights was one twenty-millionth 
dition show that t general features of atmos- | of one pound in unfavorable weather, and one fift 
e elect ty were the same at the winter- | millionth in favorable. The mean density of thx 
quart ( the nt temp earth was measured by hanging a pound weight 
te He lds that our great want at| about six feet below one scale pan, accurate 
| ' servations counterpoising it, and then inserting under the 
metho can be n pound weight a sphere of lead of about 340 
ird t tn pounds weight. The increase of attraction was 
says, “I fe ed that friction either of the | about one forty-five-millionth of a pound. Con 
air itse t : 1 particles contair paring this with the earth’s attraction upon th 
ed i t the surface of the earth is one | pound weight, the mean of 11 determinations gave 
( ¢ it r vy in the air.”’ | 5.69 for the density of the earth, with a probable 
I I \ t L « )| LIS¢ ussion | error of 0.15, 
on in | ind relative to| Fawsitt has observed the curious fact that cer 
the s of ¢ tra’s Needle, recently erect- | tain metals are capable of welding at comparative 
ed on t I I nkment, in London, The} ly low temperatures. In estimating hydrocyanic 
m 1 e that this monolith | acid, the silver cyanide obtained was reduced to 
ce 1 withst 1 a wind pressure of 80 to 90] the metallic state by ignition in a crucible. Not 
m™ | e foot, attention was immedi- | cing a small piece of dirt in the hot mass, he 
t on the 30th of Janu tempte d to push the silver to one side by mea 
L868, wind pressure was experienced at | of a platinum wire, when, to his surprise, the wir 
t Liver] Bidston) observatory which drove | adhered to the silver. Placing then a piece of 
he re t cil far beyond the limit of 60 | silver-foil about a centimeter square on an invert 
poul to Vv h the anemometer had been | ed porcelain crucible lid, and heating it to about 
) s estimated by Mr. Hart- | 500° C., a wire of platinum was brought in co 
! t f 70 to 80 pounds per square foot. | tact with it. Tt immediately adhered to it, a1 
l'o replied that a vy packed | so strongly that the silver could be lifted by it 
( " s 80 pounds per square foot | from the lid, the adhesion continuing after th 
Ol , i ipon ; and as no one would | silver had cooled. Sir William Thomson, to whom 
| on a floor formed of glazed | the experiment was shown, regarded it as a casi 
| ton window-sashes must | of welding at low temperatures. With smalk 


_or else there were pieces of foil the adhesion took place below 500 
inemometer indications. | and other metals, as copper and aluminum, ad 


Le t logical question, however, a | here to silver in the same way, though not as strik- 
write \ is calculated the pressure ne- | ingly 


cessary to endanger the obelisk, and concludes} Ayrton and Perry, in a paper read to the Lon- 
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n Physical Society, have called attention to 
the well-known fact that emotion is excited by | vacuum ) hen th 1) rom an 
moving bodies, and have predicted the creation | ec l 1 rough i ile to the extel 
n this basis of a new emotional art capable of | of the molecular di banee of the electro 
on de velopment Among Eastern nations, for | t irrou i ; lista e increasing Ww 


exam} le, ente rtainments consisting of motions 


dumb-show are common, which, although i 


= 


—— 
capaci ee om 


hensible and even ludicrous to the Euro wee! ive llisions of the molecules 


wee 


n, powerfully affected the feelings of a native | yn fli CCl ‘ he boundary of the dark 


acme 
=e 


ce 


‘ In Japan the authors had seen whol pace where 


Seed 


Ses 
Senn 


is of ‘melodious motion” performed in the | to the energy 
the emotions being expressed by movs rical radion i 
nts of the body affecting to the audic nee, but iinum, the velvety violet 
strange tothem. To carry out this idea the | side of the cup, the dark space |} 


1 
ors have devised an instrument for effecting | the cup wideni as the exhau 


“44 
toe 


SR 


nges in the pe riod, amplitu le, and phase of the intil on the convex side it touches thi 


monic motions given to a moving body, which | positive rotation commences 


ee 
ree ae 


is the first musical instrument of the | side the bright margin becomes cone 
n question. By its means numberless | a luminous focus, the whole appearance 
ombinations of graceful motions producing emo- | strikingly similar to the rays of the sun reflected 


tional effects on the beholder can be given to a| from a concave mirror through a foggy atmos 


visible bo ly, the infl lence being he ightened by the | phere. At very high exhaustions the dark space 
se of colors properly blended together. nl the tube , bt the dark violet focus ean still 
Blyth has deseribed in detail the form of mi e seen, and a 8s! ly defined spot ol greenish 


ophone which he uses not only for transmitting | yellow light appears on the glass where the rays 


ilso for receiving sounds. An ordinary white | diverging from this focus fali. This greenish 
celain jam pot 34 i : 


inches in diameter and 4 | yellow phosphorescence appears only at high ex- 
hes deep is half fill 


ed with gas coke broken | haustions and under the influence of the negative 


into coarse fragments. Two strips of tin about | pole, the color being due to the German glass 
2 inches wide are slipped down on opposite sides | used. At four-millionths of dn atmosphere (4M) 
between the coke fragments and the jar, and are ther light is visible in the tube, reaching 

The focal point of this 


fastened by being bent over the edge and bound | its maximum at 0.9M 
with string. When two of these jam pots were | green light the author found to be at the centre 


put in circuit like a pair of ordinary telephones, | of curvature, showing that the molecules by which 
with a battery of two Grove or four Bunsen cells, | it is produced are projected in a direction nor- 
there was no difficulty in transmitting and receiv- | mal to the surface of the electrode. The author 
| inging and speaking, though the articu- | explains this green light thus: When the ex- 

as distinct as would be desirable. haustion is sufficiently high for the mean length 

has proposed to improve the Jablochkoff | 

simply removing the insulating materi-|er than the distance between the electrode and 
vetween the parallel carbons, thus getting rid} the glass, the swiftly moving rebounding mole- 


f path between sucee ssive collisions to be great 


of the strong color given to the light by this ma-| cules spend their force wholly or in part on the 
ial, and rendering the construction much sim- | sides of the vessel, and the pro luction of light is 


are will always remain at the end of | the consequence of this su iden arrest of velocity. 
» carbons, owing to electro-dynamie action. | The heat is also quite considerable, since when 
has devised a simple automatic apparatus by | the concentrated focus from a hemispherical cup 

he passage of the current the carbons | of aluminum is deflected by a magnet on a strip of 


ated at their tips, and by which also, | platinum foil the platinum is melted. Crookes 

hould the current be momentarily interrupted, it | hence infers a fourth state of matter, where th 
ill be renewed at onee. This is effected by hav | corpuscular theory of light holds good, and wher: 
one of the carbon pencils movable in the | light does not always move in a straight line. 


plane containing them, about an axis at right | This he ealls the ultra eous state, and in it t 
| 


he 
angles to its length. The points are kept togeth- | mean free path is comparable to the dimensions 
pring 


a when no current passes ; but the | of the vessel. 


| 


current charges an electro-magnet and separates | Celi has made a series of experiments to ascer 


them, | tain the action of electricity upon the growth of 
Du Moncel presented to the French Academy | plants. By means of a water-dropping collector a 
n apparatus constructed by Oder, and called an | positively charged metallic spheroid was obtained, 


electrophone, by which singing and talking can be | which was put in communication by means of a 


eceived loud ¢ nough to be heard several meters wire with a comb of metallic points inside of a 
off. It consists of a sort of drum formed of a bell-jar, ground on a glass plate, having tubulures 
parchment-paper diaphragm, having in its centre | by which the air could be changed. Three grains 
six small iron bars arranged circularly, on which | of corn were sown in a flower-pot and placed un- 
ict six very small U-shaped electro-magnets con- | der the bell, a precisely similar experiment being 
nected together. The result is attributed to the | conducted under a second bell-jar without any ele 
fact that the small magnets are more rapidly | trical connection. In two days the seeds sprout 
magnetized and demagnetized. The transmitter | ed, with scarcely any difference ; but the third day 
used is a carbon microphone or telephone. the plants furnished with electrized air showed 

Crookes has communicated a remarkable pa-|an increased growth. On the twelfth day the 
per to the Royal Society, on the illumination ef | plants whi h had been electrified were seventeen 
lines of molecular pressure and the trajectory of 


entimeters high, while the others had a height 
molecules. He regards the dark space which | of only eight centimeters. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
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il 1 number 


the genus 


illy of 
Brandt notices 


a stone 


Nature states that as the locust is 
frequent and oct isionally agegra 
paniment of drought and famine, it 1 not 
ve interesting to notice that pr iodical incursions 


of this insect into the temperate zone are appar- 


meteorological abnormalities which accompany 
, 
+} 


le varying phases of the sun spots. Dr. Hahn, 
treatise on the relation of periods of appear- 
inces of sun spots to meteorological phen ymena, 
ifter remarkit iat loet 
visit the temperate regions in great numbers dur- 
ing unusually hot d dry years, and n 
them again in wet and cold years, shows from a 
period 1800-1862, that in Europe they begin com 


iy 
1! 


ig about the epoch of minimum sun spot, 


recely 


fiir Naturge 
regulated in some way by the terrestrial | journal cont 


on 


the J 


The b 


frican elep 


est acco 


Papua or New G 


Pe 
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ters and Dor 
will probably only |in the Annals 


They stud 


fer 


ire 


ent localities 


few, 


skinks, 


nnt 


list furnished by Dr. W. Képpen, embracing the | one species of the latter 
: j Norther 
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geckos, 


and 
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n respect to ac le previous vea 
uns a paper ¢ iin respect to deaths and ir 
tion in Flowers.” | ries the best sh e railroads ha 
| t is illustrated | made for six yes ( ent 
1 other genera 220 were caused by collisions, 481 by deraiiments 
[he National Con ind 39 by other causes. 
o provide a harbor Dr. Dudley, chemist to the Ra 
veen San | road Company, has just publis i an ela i 
| Between these two | paper upon t * Chet ul and Physical Prop 
7 s. and the whole | ties of Steel Rails,” in the course of which he 
said, does not afford | cusses the important question as to whether t 
may find shelter from | wearing qualities of st rails increases with t 
itions have been | hardness. As the result of a very laborious 
of the government | amination, in the course of which he has made 
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cord is closed on the 26th of 


A 


> 
uC 


Februa 


f Pensions Bill, passed by 


rrears Ol 
nate January 16, became a 
of the President 


provides “that all pensions which have 


26th by the 


signature 
the general laws regulating 
granted 
cause which ori 


granted unde! 
ions, may hereafter be 
mee of death from a 
in the United States service during the continu 


or in conse 


ginated 


ince of the late war of the rebellion, shall com 


mence from the day of death or discharge from 


he said service of the person on whose account 
the claim has been or shall be hereafter granted, 
he right of the party 
having priot title to such pension : provided, the 
rate of pension for the intervening time for which 
url hereby granted shall be 
the same per month for which the pension was 
granted.’ The House, February 17, 
passed a bill appropriating $26,852,000 to carry | 
out the provisions of the bill. 

A bill to restrict Chinese immigration to this 
country was passed by the House January 28, 
The Senate passed the | 


vote of 39 to 27. 


r from the termination of t 


“ars of pensions are 


originally 


by a vote of 155 to 72 
bill February 15, a 


bill restricts the 


by 


re to this country to fif 
amendment, providing 
Emperor of China of 
purpose to pass such a law if refused to 
negotiate a modified treaty, was rejected. 

In the course of the debate on the Army Ap- 
propriation Bill in the House, February 4, amend 
reduction of the army to 
15,000, 17,000, and 20.000 were rejected, ‘The 
the House on the 8th, with 
amendments for the reorganization of the army, 
and prohibiting its presence at the polls. The 
amendment transferring the Indian Bureau to 
the War Department was defeated. An amend- 


brought in a single voy 
Senator Conklins 


teen 


for the notification to the 


oul he 


ments proposing the 


bill was passed by 


ment was adopted authorizing railroad companies | 


owning telegraph lines to transact commercial 
and general business over them. This amend 
ment was adopted by the Senate February 24. 
The Senate, February 7, by a vote of 40 to 20, 
passed 


fore the Supreme Court. 


The Certificate of Deposit Bill was passed by | 


the Senate February 10, the interest being fixed 
at four per cent. 

The Senate passed the 
February 18, rejecting 
on tea and coffee and the section repealing the 
tax on matches. The tax on snuff and tobacco 
was reduced to sixteen cents. 

The Brazilian mail subsidy, provided for in the 
Post-office Appropriation Bill, was carried in the 
Senate February 20, by a vote of 23 to 17. 

The House, February 25, passed an amendment 


Internal Revenue Bill 


to the Legislative Appropriation Bill, repealing the | 


law relating to Federal Supervisors of Election. 
The division of the vote was strictly one of party 

The nominations of General Merritt and Mr. 
Burt for Collector and Naval Officer of the port 
of New York were confirmed by the Senate Feb- 
ruary j 

The following new United States Senators have 
heen elected by the State Legislatures: J. D. 


°. 


The | 


number of Chinese that may be | 


the bill to admit women to practice be- | 


the clause imposing a tax | 


from Lou 
Zacharia 


uncy made b 


istianey’s resig 
lebt statement shows a decrease 
nonth of Jan 


President M‘Mahon resigne 


ubscribe to the 


of $2,751,980 66 

50, rath 
measures proposed by 
| M. 


congress of the 


1, January 


v regart ommands 


nist litary <¢ 
ules Grévy was elected by the 
two Chambers to succeed M‘Mahon as President 
of the French Republic, 
31, M. Ga 

the Chamber of Dep 
105. The an 
constituted a M 
lent of the Council and Minister of 


fairs; Senator Le 


by f 536 to 99. 

President 
a vote of 314 out 
1ounced February 4, 
Waddington, Presi 
Foreign Af 
Minister of Justice; M 
De Marcére, Minister and also 
Minister of Public Wors i M. Jules 
Ferry, Minister of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts; M. Lepére, Minister of Agriculture ; Admi- 
ral Jauréguiberry, Minister of Marine. Five of 
the six new ministers are Protestants, and thre 
of the six The 
granting amne 


January 
ol 
of 


, 
t mes. by 
new cabinet, 
- llows: 
Rover, 

of the Interior, 


f 
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1: 
Ip a erin 
ni} , 


i government bill 
ty to Communists has been passed 
by the Chamber of Deputic 8. 

Prince Discipli 
shorn of its most objectionable features by the 
Le the Federal Council. The 
bill as amended the iplin of 

| the Reichsta | 


members to their conduct 
as 


are lawyers. 


| } 
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gal Committee of 
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iry powel! 
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members, that while 
discharging the fu 
A milder punishment has 

the shape of a first warning, whi 


ising the 
members 
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| leges o1 
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| been volated, i 
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case to precede offici il r'¢ priman 1. clauses 
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| of their office, and « 


prive them of eli 


ers ame! 
nitted in the dischar 


meanor con wre 
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| Inthe British House of Con February 

the Liberals and Home Rulers united 

motion in favor of ¢ the Irish borough 


E the 


to tutu 
are altogether st 


14, 


mons, 


to carr’ 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


tin 


franchise to the Scotch, but meas 


} ure was defeated, 256 to 187. 
| The British for n South Africa sufi 
in a battle with the Z 
Lord Chel 1 re a 


s 500 the Imperial troops 


| serious 1 rse 
99 


| officers, be 


loss of 


Side men of 
and 70 of the colonial t1 
The definitive tre 


was signed February 8 


oops. 


ity between Russia and Turkey 


DISASTERS. 
February 22.—At Stockton, California, sixteen 
yersons were <1 and twenty-six injured by a 
oiler explosion. , 
OBITUARY. 

January 27.—In Washington, D. C., Dr. Henry 
| Lindermann, ex-Director of the United States 
| Mint, aged fifty-three years. 

February 2.—In Boston, Massachusetts, Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, the eldest of American -poets, in 


| 
| 
| his ninety-second year. 
February —At Kingston, New York, Hon. 
A. Bruyn Hasbrouck, ex-president of Rutgers Col- 
| lege, in his eighty-eighth year. 


92 
o. 
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two counsel that they 
1 themselves. 


it was agreed by his 
hould both The senior did 50, 
id t his junio 
never paving any thing, remarked: 
D——, it is . 


hing , who had a re putation 
“* Now, 
your turn. 

paper, and then in a quiz 


No; 


the security. 


— looked at the 
hook his head and remarked, 
1 guess I won't dilute 


wav § on 


the whole 


Mr. Tuomas B. Cut 


to the 


YSTAL’S nam 


it of poetic coloring: 


following | 


THE PAINTER AND HIS GIRL. 

A painter who a store did keep 
Was such a jolly joker 

That when he found his girl asleep 
He with a yellow 


**Am I so brown 
» ‘pretty yeller?’” 
the town— 


ochre. 


rose 


Thus went his umber 


ne’er sienna one; 


> vowed he'd 

He’d give his to toil; 
He ke2ps that vow in violet— 

His name is Lynn C, Doyle. 


ife 
iit 


THAT was 


sat 


not bad in a unt 
the 


to cheat 


ry debating so 
lered “Ts i 
After full discussion 
Not wrong, but too difficult to 


trouble.” 


y, where subject consi was: 


wrong a lawver ?” 
the decision was: “ 


pav for the 
ll, definition is every thing, as this cas« 
In a “horse « recently 

a negro witness was called 


difference 


ase” 


between a box 


1 common stall. Straightening himself 


the 
ar’s what alls a box 


d pointing { | quare inclosure where 

t, sai 

lere whar dat ol 

Tae man who wants to know about 

We 1 all him. Have all “ been there,” 

| ie beautiful West. A dear sor 
sland having plied a new-comer in the 
gion of Nevada with every conceivable 

» why he visited the gold 1 

hopes, means, prospects, ete., f 

if he had a family. 

“ Yes, Sir,” was the reply, “I have a wife and 
six children, and I never saw one of them.” 

Then there was a brief silence, after which the 
bore commenced: ‘“‘ Was you ever blind, Sir ?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“Did you marry a widow ?” 

“ No, Sir.” 

Another pause. 

“Did I understand you to say that you had a 
wife and six children living in New York, and 
had never seen one of them ?” 

“ Fact.” 

“ How can that be $ 

“Why,” was the rep 
after I left!” 


‘zion, his 
inally asked him 


1 
l 


vy, “one of them was born 


In a leading church in the diocese of Huron, 
Canada West, there has lately been some diffi- 
eultv in sufficient supply of 
h the ause. 
The manager at the gas-works sent a boy to the 
chureh with instructions to see the sexton and 
ascertain whether they were getting enough light. 


The boy arrived after service had 


obtaining a gas, 


ough a defect in main, or other « 


commenced, 


and not seeing the sexton, walked boldly up the | 


vour first or 


That's 


and accosted the 
service, and 


here 


we 


nd it not inf 


who go upon the 


of yv® lawyer man. 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts, this 
emembe t l 
who had a re] 


rtain lawver, utation as be 


astute at Cross-¢ Xamination, asked a fe 


“Ma 


second 


witness lam, are you now living with 


husband ?”” 


6 none of your business '” 
} ) 


With an air of fended dignity 


turned to Judg igham, who remarked 


“T think the witness is about nght 


books is England 


Bailey, editor of 


it he uses vu 


He tinds 
nd, where “ every 


uper, and it’s very funny. 
in Seotla 


Maker 


3 own conscience: 


vy worships hi cco! 
es ol 


1 lance of schools, ¢ 


from Sevastopol.” 
I 


Fro 


Life of John Wilson(* Christopher North”) 
hed oth 
His 


task in 


recently publi in En , could not be 


erwise than work re interest 


Gordon, has executed het 
i d general commendatiot 
literary society of the time 


lote, 


varied with a rich variety of personal anecc 
| i leisure 


make it a delightf companion for a 


: ' ; , 
Krom among the many amusing sketche 
, 


the 


management of Blacki ood’s Mac zine, a 1 
the hi 


mvstifieations in which its chief contributors 


Odontist 
successful 


loved to indulge, we take that of the “ 


‘But the most 


these mystifications, of all wl 


elaborate and 


ot 


h, I suspect, the 


tm} | + T } 
iltributed to Lockhart, was 


must be 
Dr. Scott, of Gl isSgow, Or 
I am not 


this kin 1 of joke 


invention 


hat about he Odon 


ind 
Ingeed, 


> as he dubbed him. aware, 


other instance of hein 
“1 out 

The 
in Edinburgh scow, but 


fat, 


if jokes and conviviality, 


steadil 1 with such entire suc 
dentist, 


cess 


bot}! 


who ictice 


ly in the latter citv— 


and jolly little man, tor le 
but with no more pretensions to literary or poetic 
skill than a street porter. To his own and his 
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HARI 


» Storv he 
Rhode Islar 

id formal functionary 
med to open and make the 
the Stat 


mations in the courts of 
iberation, fervor, 


] 
1 
“God save’ part 


In that bland and 
» Storv knew how 
crier, “ Be good enough to open 
best manner.” 
‘Yes, vour honor,” 
> usual “* Hear ye!” twice repe 
with a prayer to save “the State of Rhode Island 
-rovidence Plantations.” 


l said the judge: “ this 


10, 


was the reply, followed hb 


ited, al 1 closit 


and | 
“That will not ¢ 
irt of the United States, and it 
| States that are to be saved.” 
Again the crier repeated the “ Hear ye!” and 
he had 


is the United 


; again, so inveterate had become the habit 
| formed by his previous experience, he closed with 
1 prayer for “the State of Rhode Island and 
| Providence Plantations.” 
| Judge Story again reminded him of his mis 
sured by the crier that he could 
and he began again, ( losing 
for God to save 


>but adding, in 


take, and was 
now do it correctly : 

me | with a most emphatie prayer 
rred here | “the United States of America,’ 
iles from the | the same breath, “ but more especially the Stat 
f le Island and Providence Plantations,” 


excitement | « Rhode 
lament which the judge aceepted as a compromise open 
to know | ing, and went on with the business of the court 
Vories. | 
Not long since a prominent minister in Upp 
| South Carolina, on leaving home to make a pas 
an ex-min- | toral visit, gave his little son Hal a task of shell 
ing a peck of corn during his absence. On re 
in the afternoon, Hal was amusing 
and two little sisters by 1 g¢ on his 
ad, while the task was unfinished. The father 
lecture on disobedience by telling 


Hal 


a 
1 he must finish the task after supper. 
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complained, thin d 
corn that night. 
h a similar 


that he had to shel 
The father told him that in his 


occurrence would have resulted 


flogging besides having to ec mplet » the task 
1, with childish in 7a 
rf ? 


cence, repli father 
Phat 


thet 18 


No more she 


lling that 
the things” 
late President Lincoln, and 

+ ; hy the wh ) k ‘ 
f 


of them have ne been to 


NrMBERLESS are * wood attributed 


iv rely 
ll, the 


follow 


id 
sa ys 


him Ww 
vel The 
we think, have never been in 
1 certain occasion he had 
thor. Th 
and had brou 
dispatches i 
il, which required a lengthy verbal « 
Mr. L. listened in gray 


vyhen the visitor rose 


i-KnOWN a 
front,” 


private 


or ! 
rht Mr. Line 


rom the commandin 


to 


! 
om 


‘plana 


» silence, but at the 
to k 


iden ¢ ation, ‘ Don’t go 
n at the front. 
lt u 


On another oceasion the same gent 


A in > 
Sit down 


’ , ad 
1iOW, mt take you long 


leman was 

Y} i 
upon a mission requ! Yr creat discreti 

| diplomatic tact. ‘No, no,” said Mr. Lincoln ; 

have known him for twenty years. He would 

r do: he is too J but—i/ ke 


ion him the sending of a certain 


arn 


: he 1s too honest ; bu some one li 


were to go, the thing might be accomplished. 

Wuen the A. B.C. F. M. held its annual meeting 
in Hartford, Connecticut, some two or three years 
igo, the Rev. Dr. P——, of New Jersey, was a 

st of Mrs. B——. One day while at dinner 
the topic “the prayer of faith’ came up in the 
course of conversation, and Mrs. W Mrs. 
B——’s mother, who was a strong advocate of 
doctrine, cited this incident: A farmer in 
sas during the grasshopper plague prayed to 
the Lord that his crops might be spared from the 
ravages of the grasshoppers. Such was his faith 
that his prayer would be answered that, when the 
erasshoppers came, they divided and went each 
Dr. 
P—— was silent a momént; then looking over at 
Mrs. W—— with a twinkle in his eye, he said, “J | 
think it was rather hard on the neighbors.” Mrs. 
W— was silent, but the party at the table 
shouted with laughter. 


Kar 





side of his farm, and his crops were spared. 


Tuey make cities pretty fast in the farthest 
West. Here, for instance, come a couple of an- 
ecdotes from a gentleman formerly of New York, 
who writes from Snohomish City, Washington 
Territory: 

“Even in this remote 
States Harpe rs occ: 


corner of the United 
sionally makes its appear- 
ance, and its old familiar face is most heartily 
welcomed. Of its contents the Drawer is the 
most eagerly read. Your contributions from this | 
part of the world are, no doubt, like unto the vis- | 
its of angels. A story which I heard a short 
time since struck me as worthy of being embalm- 
ed among the facetie of the Drawer, and I ac- | 
cordingly send it. 
“The Campbellites, a religious sect flourish- | 
ing principally in the Western States, draw the 
preachers of their doctrine from men in the ordi- 
nary walks of life, who take up their calling with- 
out having had any special education or training 


therefor. Any previous occupation they may 


| * Mainer,’ 


| controversy so ridiculous that it 


}in the laugh, as they shook hands and 


looking up some one to be a partner i 


| was soon fortunate enough to find 


DRAWER. 799 


have been engag in they do not give up, but 


carry on, side by side, their worldly and spiritual 


pursuits 
The } Mr 


Indiana, re 


MC 
ites that 


railway cal 


, of this place, formerly 
ot on one 


oceasion, while 
ta Campbellite 


i i a 
preacher with whom he was well acquainted. He 


he me 


had fo 


pounder 


two or three seasons offi ted he 


Xx 
In 


eXtensive 


of Cam] ellism in a larg 


heside o tl 


town it 


diana, 1e owner ul 


farm, on whit 


plac 
where he prea ; 
Mr. M“ 
pre iching it 

‘Well, to tell the truth, I have b 
these last few 
ime to pay m 


sation 


eC phe e answered, 
30 busv dur 
months that | ven’t had 


ing 
on 


7 
gion. 


THIS one n 1e modern Athenians 
. ’ 
lil appreciate 

1e Pri 


shyteri 
al 


of this place, the 


. rigid Calvin 
severely orthodox in } 


OVE 
ls views, 
Not 


long ago 
the name of Dr. Oliver 


while in a genera versation, 
Wendell yim happen 
upon our don ie remarked 


Autocrat’s theology 


ed to come 


that the 


up, where 


was very injurious 
ts tendency, and expressed himself forcibly in 
condemnation of the man on this aceount An 
elder in his church was present, a way-down-East 

tl are called in t ) region, who 
chimed in: ‘ Wa’al, there was a good many Holmes- 
es back East where I come from, and I never knew 
one on ’em that wasn’t a good-for-nothing kind 


of a feller.” 


In 1 


thi 


Or the late Louis A. Godey, who was a ready- 
witted man, Colonel Forney relates the following: 
On one occasion, at an evening entertainment 


| at Godey’s house, two angry disputants were fa- 
cing each other, almost ready to resort to blows, 


when Godey picked up a huge carving-knife from 
the supper table and handed it to the most vio 
lent of the two. The latter unconsciously re 
ceived it, at the same time demanding of Godey 
“What do you mean by this, Sir?” 

“T mean,” said the jolly editor of the Lady's 
Book—“ T mean that you should cut off the quar- 
rel right here.” 

The general explosion of merriment made the 
t was stopped at 
once, the excited adversaries themselves joining 
begged 


pardon of the host. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Blank, having lost his wife after 
a long and tedious sickness, bethought him that 
he must take another woman to share his lot and 
part of life; accordingly he set himself to work 
n his con- 
He did not look long nor far, but 
a woman all 
suited to his tastes. So these two hearts beating 
as one seek the aid of a fellow-clergyman who 
could make them one flesh, and so being joined 
together, no man could put them asunder. The 
aid of a young and valued friend is secured as 


ri 


cerns of life. 


|an assistant, and all goes merry as a marriage 


bell, and the party, with the old couple so happy 
in their new-found love, adjourn to the home now 


to be so bright and happy. And now comes the 
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aS 


ges, etc., the amount ben 


g regulate 
sideration named in the instrument 
ired each of the 


» 17 


in size than 


The 


mveyances 


seated himself 
attach the stamps 
bor was monotonous, not overdignifie 
tainly exhausti salivary gl 
some dozen 
tamped, Mr. Q- 
: “0 


hair back from 


further in this hi 
, 1 desire to know who i 
stion from one 
1 “Champagne” 

gf removed i 

» title passe 

i ped, restored the salivary 
normal condition. 


1 
gianads t 











